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FAIR TO SEE.—PART IV. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Tr seems the member for the 
boroughs has resigned,” said Mr. 
M‘Killop at breakfast, on the morn- 
ing after Kila’s arrival. ‘I have a 
letter from Mr. Tainsh excusing 
himself from coming here this week, 
on the ground that he will be busy 
electioneering.” 

“ And I have a note from youn 
Duncanson to the same effect,” sai 
Mrs. M‘Killop. 

“Will there be a contest?” in- 
quiréd Pigott. 

“Tainsh doesn’t say; I don’t 
think it likely ; the boroughs always 
go the same way, I believe; still 
one can never tell till the eleventh 
hour, and so the canvassing and the 
speech-making must all be gone 
through.” 

“What has Mr. Duncanson got to 
do with the boroughs ?” asked Kila. 

“Oh, his father has property and 
influence in A——.” - 

“What a pleasant canvasser he 
will make |” 

“He has plenty to say for him- 
self, and he’s very advanced, and 
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port candidates they can 


both qualities are popular in many 
laces.” 

‘“What do the people of A—— 
go in for?” asked Bertrand; “are 
they Radicals or Tories, or what?” 

“Oh, they’re Liberal,” replied 
M‘Killop—‘ very advanced Liberals, 
I should say that no one had a 
chance there who is not prepared to 
go considerable lengths.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought Mr. 
Tainsh was in that line.” 

“That's just one of the faults Mr. 
Tainsh has,” said Mrs, M‘Killop; 
and then, mindful of her pact, “‘ he 
has not many, worthy man!—but 
that is one, and, in my opinion, it is 
to be regretted.” 

“Oh, I don’t think Tainsh. is 
advanced, or a Radical at all,” said 
M‘Killop; “ but you see most of his 
clients are Whigs, and ay his busi- 
ness to be of their way o thinking ing ; 
but nowadays every one who isn’t 
a Tory is simply a Liberal, whether 
he’s a .Whig or a Radical; and so 
the Whigs are often obliged to sup. 
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their hearts simply because the 
Liberal majority in a place happens 
to be of a Radical turn, and the 
must either cast in their lot wit 
them or let a Tory candidate win.” 

“Yes,” said Pigott, “the poor 
Whigs are between the Devil and 
the deep sea—no mistake about it. 
What are your own politics, Mr. 
M‘Killop!—if that is a fair ques- 
tion.” 

“Well, ’'m not much of a politi- 
cian: but I’ve always had a liberal 
bias—still I don’t think that means 
a subversive bias—so I don’t mix 
myself up with politics at all. I 
confess I don’t altogether understand 
the policy of either party, and what 
I do understand I am bound to say 
that I don’t altogether sympathise 
with or respect.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Pigott. 

“Ts that what you think of them 
too, Captain Pigott ?” asked Kila, who 
was again apparently blind to Ber- 
trand’s existence in favour of his 
friend. 


“Think of them, Miss M‘Killop ? 
I don’t like to think of them. Be- 
cause when I do I am forced to 
confess that the Radicals are the 
best of the lot, and that is enough 
to break a reese fy not to say 


a patriot’s heart. They have the 
eourage of their opinions, at all 
events ; they are bold and aggres- 
sive. If they are dishonest, they are 
outspoken. They are the weakest 
party of the three, and yet they are 
. Supreme. They stick to their points, 
and carry them always. They have 
outflanked and befooled the other 
two, because the leader of one had 
@ spasmodic conscience and a twisted 
brain, and the leader of the other 
had a spasmodic brain and no con- 
science at all. As for that eternal 
“working man,’ the political ‘ work- 
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ing man’—the Radicals fetish 
—done into plain English, he is a 
brutal, rapacious savage—a political 
brigand.” 

“Oh, Captain!” cried M‘Killop, 
‘“*T can’t allow you to say that.” 

“My dear sir, you are only fall- 
ing into thé prevailing humbug of 
the day. You know perfectly well 
that the political ‘working man’ is 
quite a recent and very artificial 
institution, invented on the stump 
by Mr. Bright, developed in these 
blackguard processions and demon- 
strations he was so fond of, and now 
playing the mischief with every- 
thing in the polling-booths. Per 
sonally, he is the lowest of his class 
—the mangiest of the flock has be- 
come the bell-wether.” * 

“Hush, hush, Captain !—think a 
little.” 

“Think a little! I have thought 
not a little about the matter. Tell 
me how you test the common-sense, 
the honesty, the morality, the pa- 
triotism, of an individual or a class. 
Isn’t it by words and deeds ? Is the 
‘working man’ to be an exception; 
and if so, how is he to be tested? 
I. protest I can’t see—so I stick to 
my. opinion ; butt I promise to change 
it if you can show me that he ever 
gives out a single patriotic senti- 
ment, ever utters a wish or an idea 
that is not grudging, subversive; 
impudently selfish, stamped with 
ungenerous ignorance, and with 
moral and intellectual degradation.” 

“But where am I to find all 
these dreadful things done and said 
by the working man ?” 

“* Where —wherever he is, in his 
political capacity. Listen to him 
catechising a candidate ; look at him 
mountebanking in procession; ob- 
serve him at an election, bonneting 
the respectable voter; and covering 





* Captain Pigott might have added, in justice and with truth, that the poli- 
tical “ working man” is looked upon with no confidence, but rather with feel 
ings of contempt and dislike, by all the industrious and intelligent of the 
working classes; wherefore it is to be hoped that, as education becomes, more 
widely diffused, the evil influence he is now able to exercise will in propor- 


tion be diminished. 
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every decent coat belonging to the 
opposition with his saliva. The 
Belleville Socialist in Paris is the 
plant in full flourish of which our 
political owerier is a germ; but ours 
will develop into a grosser, coarser 
type. It might have been nipped 
in the bud; a few round-shot down 
Piccadilly in the teeth of the park- 
railing mob would have stopped 
this infernal revolution. Pray let 
us change the subject; this is quite 
enough to destroy any meal; and to 
destroy breakfast is to assassinate the 
da Rid 
. “Oh, Captain! you soldiers are 
bloodthirsty politicians. Fire upon 
her Majesty’s lieges! Fie, fie!” 
“Certainly, when they disturb 
the social system and trample on the 
laws ; just as we hang a Queen’s liege 
when he disturbs the social econ- 
emy by murdering his neighbour.” 
“What horrible things politics 
are!” said Morna. “Every one 
seems to be in a passion the mo- 
ment they are mentioned. Even 


you, Captain Pigott, are looking 
quite terrible at this moment.” 
“Every gentleman ought to feel 


angry,” cried Kila, “just now, 
when politics are mentioned ; I feel 
quite as angry as Captain Pigott 
myself, although I know nothing 
about the matter, except that all 
the common people have suddenly 
changed, and become rude and dis- 
respectful, and discontented and 
greedy. I suppose that is politics.” 

“Oh! but, Miss M‘Killop,” re- 
plied Pigott, ashamed of being be- 
trayed into so much heat, “please 
. don’t suppose that I'm angry or 
excited, or anything of the sort. 
It is a thoroughly selfish age, and 
I have schooled -myself in its doc- 
trines—and so I say, ‘ What does it 
matter to me?’ I have no land to 
lose, thank goodness! and I daresay 
they won’t begin to: guillotine the 
fund-holders for a time; and when 
they do, one surely will be able 
to find an asylum somewhere be- 
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tween China and Peru. Is that a 
duck’s egg you've got, Bertrand, you 
lucky fellow ?” 

“TT don’t really know; perhaps 
it is.” 

“Or a swan’s ?” 

 [—JI—perhaps.” 

“* You are quite unfit for the suf- 
frage—that’s evident.” 

“Mr. Cameron is not so unpatri- 
otic as you’ say you are,” said 4 
“he is thinking of something else; 
he is angry, I am sure. Are you 
angry, Mr. Cameron ?” 

“T? Oh dear! yes, I am angry 
—very angry—furious,” stammered 
Bertrand, staggered by a sudden 
fire from the batteries, and looking 
about as ferocious as a dispirited 
sheep. 

“] think the politics of your 
family used to be Liberal,” said Mrs. 
M‘Killop. 

“No, no; only for the last two 
generations. My uncle is a Whig, 
but I don’t fancy he would support 
the present Government.” 

“Oh!” cried Eila, “that puts 
me in mind of our last night’s plan 
—the yachting excursion to Aber- 
lorna—and this tiresome election 
will put it off; for of course Mr. 
Duncanson won’t be able to come 
till the election is over.” 

“But is Mr. Duncanson indis- 
pensable ?” asked Pigott. “He 
would be a great addition, of course ; 
but couldn’t we manage to s 
through a picnic without him ?” 

“*No—because I have set m 
heart upon his yacht; and I don’t 
think we could invite the yacht 
without inviting him, We certainly 
shouldn't get it, at least. I suppose 
even you couldn’t manage that, 
Morna?. It would be such a boon, 
though, if you could.” 

“ Still the same pick at James 
Duncanson !” fieered Mrs. M‘Killop ; 
“there must be something ranking.” 

“Yes, dear mamma, of course 
there is; we quite settled all that 
yesterday. But, Morna,-do you 
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think you can really do nothing 
for us ?” 

“T have no influence with Mr. 
Duncanson; and if I had, I should 
be sorry to ask a favour of him.” 

“That brat Kila is going to spoil 
everything !” said Mrs. M‘Killop to 
herself; and then aloud, “ Well, if 
no one will take James’s part” (he 
had mysteriously become “ James ” 
of late), ‘‘Z must, and I will say that 
he is not so ungallant and so selfish 
as you make out; and whatever 
Morna chose to ask him he would 
grant—of that I’m sure.” 

“There, Morna,” cried Kila; 
“mamma understands him twice as 
well as any of us, and she must be 
right. Do petition ‘ James.’” 

Morna’s confusion and annoyance 
became very great. She glanced 
quickly round the table; her eye 
rested on Bertrand. What of con- 
solation did she expect to find in his 
face? She found nothing there at 
all events, but a look of blank, mop- 
ing vacancy ; and then answered Kila 
in a hurried, tremulous voice, 

“T ‘wish you would not be so 
very—teasing.” 

Her tormentor glanced quickly at 
her, and seeing that tears were close 
to the surface, ‘ ceased firing,” and 
said,— 

“Then we must have patience till 
the election is over.” 

“ But there is some gaicty next 
‘week to console you, you know,” 
said Mrs. M‘Killop. ‘“ ‘The gather- 
by 9) 

“Ts ‘the gathering’ next week ? 
Oh, of eourse; I had forgotten. 
And are we to go to the ball?” 

“Oertainly; did you not count 
upon it?” 

“T hadn’t thought about it; it és 
such a poky little ‘gathering,’ and 
the balls are always very stupid; 
but I suppose we shall survive it. 
There is no chance of our being 
over-fatigued—that is one consola- 
tion—for there is never any one 
worth dancing with.” 
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“Upon my word, my dear Kila, 
you're growing very fine upon our 
hands! It struck me that some 
people thought Lord Edgar Swap 
very well worth dancing with last 
year.” 

“T daresay they did: he had on 
real clothes—a black coat, you know, 
and things—and spoke two or three 
words of the English language, and 
these were novelties, and so far 
pleasant ; but we can’t expect to be 
always so fortunate.” 

“‘ You're civil to the present com- 
pany.” 

“It is always excepted, mamma 
dear; and then we can’t 
Captain Pigott to dance with us alj 
the evening, or” (as if he were quite 
an after-thought) ‘‘ Mr. Cameron.” 

‘* It—would—be too much happi- 
ness,” Bertrand managed to stammer 
out. x 

“‘Oh, please, don’t apologise, Mr. 
Cameron, we are not really very ex- 
acting.” 

“Indeed I am serious ;” and any 
one who saw his lugubrious face | 
must have admitted it. 

“Yes, yes; and knowing how 
sad a thing too much happiness is, 
you will avoid it, won’t you?” - 

One little blink of sunshine— 
rather wintry, but still sunshine— 
flickered for an instant in Bertrand’s 
eyes, and all power of replication 
left him. ‘ 

‘““What is to be to-day’s pro- 
gramme, Captain Pigott?’ asked 
Mrs. M‘Killop. 

“Grouse, Mrs. M‘Killop. The 
hill to-day—is it not, Bertrand?” 

‘“*Ye-es, I suppose so; or, by: the 
by, was it not to-morrow we fixed 
for Oraiginfrioch ?” 

“Come now, Mr. Bertrand, no 
shirking; you. know it was to-day; 
and, what is.more, we ought to start 
almost immediately.” , 

“Are you going to fish to-day, 
Morna ?” asked her step-sister. 

“Yes, I think so. The day looks 
well for it.” 
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“JT think I'll go with you, if you 
don’t go till after luncheon.” 

“Do come. I'm not going till 
after luncheon.” 

“Are you also a fisher, Miss 
M‘Killop ?” asked Pigott. 

“Oh no; I’m not at all use- 
ful.” 

Bertrand felt that the obvious 
antithesis ought to be made some use 
of; but not even by a look could he 
point to it. 

“T can do nothing useful,” con- 
tinued Eila; ‘‘ but while Morna 
fishes in her severe and terrible way, 
I can amuse myself by watching 
her, and teasing her, and making 
pictures of her and the equally stern 
mountains, time about. Besides, 
the coolest and pleasantest place 
where one can be in this fiery 
weather is down by the river; and 
the very idea that you are scram- 
bling up Craiginfrioch will make 
it feel all the cooler. Poor people! 
I pity you.” 

“On second thoughts let us give 
it up, Pigott,” cried Bertrand, des- 
perately; “it is really rather too 
hot to-day.” 

“Nonsense! A man who has sol- 
diered in the tropics cave in for a 
day like this! No, no.” 

“Tt is very unheroic of you, Mr. 
Cameron,” said Hila. “I've quite 
come to the conclusion, by the by, 
that all sport is a sort of martyrdom, 
and therefore the greater the anguish 
the higher the pleasure. Now, next 
to sailing on an iceberg in pursuit of 
walruses, I should think that Craig- 
infrioch on a day like this was al- 
most perfection in the way of real 
sporting pleasure. You ought not 
to miss it, Mr. Cameron.” But as 
the ladies left the room, a glance of 
her eye would have been under- 
stood by Bertrand,-if he had had 
any understanding, to say, “ You 
know perfectly well that you can’t 
go to Craiginfrioch to-day ; in point 
of fact, I defy you to go.” 


“Now then, Bertrand!” cried the 


‘inexorable Pigott, “let us look 


alive.” 

“Well, really, Pigott, do you 
know I ama little seedy. Suppose 
we put it off? Eh, old fellow ?” 

“Nonsense! the grouse are eat- 
ing their heads off. We haven't 
touched Craiginfrioch yet; the wea- 
ther may break again ; and if it does, 
yon knoWthey must‘ pack.’ Seedy ? 
that’s a novelty, but all the more 
reason for going; it will be quite 
cool up there. Nothing like a walk 
to put you straight. Come along. 
Here comes, old Campbell with* the 
dogs. Allons!” 

So Bertrand went sorrowfully 
with his friend, and as they made 
their final exit from the house, a 
voice came like a falling-star from a 
diaphanous hazé of light muslin at 
an upper window, “ Will somebod 
be very kind and bring me a ae 
of white heather? It grows at the 
very top of Craiginfrioch, and there 
are 80 few opportunities of getting 
it. 

Pigott answered in his earthy 
way, that if they got to the top he 
would not forget; and Bertrand, 
veiling his bonnet, was going to cry 
out—— but he was too slow. .The 
muslin haze was gone before his ideas 
came, and he went away bitterly ; 
feeling, however, that if he had to 
visit the highest ee _ the 
moon, fight its legendary inhabitant, 
smash his lantern, and kill his dog, 
the white heather should certainly 
be Eila’s; and at his hand—not Pig- 
ott’s, nor another’s. There are many 
pleasanter things in the world than 
zigzagging up a precipitous moun- 
ioe the sun beating furiously 
on the climber, and the thermometer 
ranging at, say, from 90° to 100° 
Fahrenheit, particularly when the 
footing is exceptionally bad and 
slippery. The excitement of dn 
occasional *‘ point” goes far, of course, 
to balance such inconveniences. 
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Still, at best, there is always requir- 
ed, as the Scotch proverb says, “a 
stout heart for a stiff brae.” And 
how then face such an ordeal with 
equanimity, when a sleepless night 
has unstrung the climber’s nerves ; 
when the pointing of a dog or the 
flushing» of a covey is to him as 
nought; above all, when his heart 
is in open mutiny against the up- 
ward movement, and, fdt reasons 
which are omniptotent with that 
unruly member, it beats “Retro 
Propera” with every pulsation? 
Such was Bertrand’s case. The 
sun was very cruel, and Craigin- 
frioch was odiously steep and slip- 
; as for sleep, the poor wretch 
had had none the night before, ex- 
cepta few moments of semi-delirious 
unconsciousness, a very travesty of 
nature’s sweet restérer. As for the 
dogs and the grouse, and their point- 
ings and risings, these were but ag- 
gravations, punctuated by Pigott’s 
steady upward tramp, and his fre- 
quent anathema for the laggard who 
was for ever behind, and “sim- 
ply ruining these two young dogs— 
simply playing old Harry with two 
valuable animals.” As for Bertrand’s 
heart, we know where it was—down 


below, in the pleasant meadows, by - 


the cool river, among the shadowy 
trees, where were flowers, and linger- 
ing dew, and grateful umbrage, and 
where he fancied to himself the vo- 
cal pines mingling Holian murmurs 
with the warbling of the waters and 
the dreamy summer-song of birds, 
and thought how the sweet natural 
diapason would soon be completed 
by a music more exquisite still. 

But the white heather was above, 
and Eila’s voice (still fulfilling its 
obvious function as a falling star) 
rang in his ears, “ Excelsior,” and 
so this poor Tityrus, his heart among 


‘the groves with Amaryllis, had to 
@ dree the weird of a promethean pas- 


sion on the rugged breast of Craig- 
infrioch. Some men glide uncon- 
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sciously into love; seme educate 
themselves into it; some are lured 
and surprised into it; and some fall 
into it, wildly catching at every 
branch and tuft to save themselves 
as they slip down the “facilis de- 
scensus ;” but Bertrand had been 
seized by a giant power and whirled 
clear of every obstacle, so that he 
had fallen sudden, sheer, and prone 
into that seething whirlpool ‘of trou- 
bles. No wonder he was breathless 
and shaken, and sorely disinclined for 
Craiginfrioch, When noon was at 
about his height, he suddenly halt- 
ed, and cried out to his companion, 
“Pigott, would you mind waiting a 
minute or two? I’m awfully thirsty, 
and I’ve got such a headache. [ 
see water in that corrie, and I 
wish to go and drink, and wet my 
head.” 

“Go along with you—only, for 
goodness’ sake, look sharp !” 

Bertrand went with listless steps 
towards the corrie, but when within 
a few yards of it he stopped ab- 
ruptly, gazed intently forward to 
some object down by the little rill, 
and then, going with a run and a 
rush and a bound, flung himself 
upon the ground beside it with a 
cry of exultation. What was it? 
“Sunstroke!” said Pigott, and be- 
gan to descend rapidly from his emi- 
nence; but it was rather an antidote 
to sunstroke; for hermiting there 
among the cool moist moss and 
bracken, under the shadow of a dri 
ping rock, nestled one solitary little 
plant of white heather. There is 
nothing so cunning as love, unless 
it be suicidal mania, and Bertrand 
was all jinesse and stratagem in an 
instant. In an instant the hermit 
had been plucked up by the roots, 
and thrust bodily into Bertrand’s 
bosom; and when Pigott arrived 
some moments later, with anxiety 
in his face, he found his friend lav- 
ing his forehead with sober earnest- 
ness. 
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“ Anything wrong, old fellow?” 
he asked. 

“ Beat, Pigott—dead beat!” quoth 
the serpent, with a splendid simula- 
tion of the woe-begone in voice and 
manner. 

“You fell, didn’t you ?” 

_ “Ye-es—a kind of a—sort of a 
trip; but I'll be better presently ; 
don’t mind me, old boy. I wouldn’t 
spoil your day for worlds, and I 
don’t think it would be quite— 
quite prudent for me to go on. I 
feel a sort of something—a sort of 
fuzziness inside my head, you know ; 
but don’t stop, Pll find my way 
home slowly.” 

“Oh, but I think I had better 
go with you, Bertrand; you are 
looking a little queer.” 

“On no account, Pigott ; I should 
be wretched if you did. In fact I 
would rather go on than spoil your 
day’s sport. Look! I’m quite strong 
on my legs again;” and he jumped 
up with amazing vigour. 

“Well, promise me to take it 
easily, and wet your handkerchief 
and tie it round your head. Mind 
you, go slow. Better leave your 
gun with Campbell. Ill take it to 
him.” 

“ All right—thanks.” 

“ And, by the by,” cried Pigott, 
turning back, “if Miss Thingumbob 
chaffs you about the heather, tell 
her I won’t forget, if I come across 
it. I won’t go searching for it, 
though. I hate these humbugging 
school-girl crotchets.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t expect that, you 
know. Aw revoir /” said Bertrand, 


sweetly ; and then to himself, * Miss 


Thingumbob! the savage! Miss 
Thingumbob! the blasphemer! the 
abominable! My angel! my star! 
my—— oh!” and he sat down 
under the lee of the bank, and took 
out the white heather, and apostro- 
phised it, talking nonsense enough 
to make angels weep; and then he 


kissed it over and over again. “She 
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may wear it in her bosom this even- 
ing, you know,” he explained aloud 
to all creation, not apparently to the 
satisfaction of its only animal 
sentative within ear-shot, a sturdy 
little Highland cow, staring angrily 
at him from the other side of the 
corrie, who stamped ' her ‘foot’ de- 
fiantly at the sound of the idiot’s 
voice. The distant. report ‘of’ Pig- 
ott’?s gun roused him; he came 
forth from his lair, and finding that - 
his friend had entirely disa 
behind a shoulder of the hill, 
bounding like the roe, to descen 
to the valley. Craiginfrioch was 
the hill which rose immediately be- 
hind the house, and as it was very 
steep, the time occupied in _ its 
ascent was great compared with the 
amount of ground got over. Not 
so, however, with the descent, ‘espe- 
cially when- accomplished in Love's 
seven-league boots, in* which | Ber- 
trand travelled, ignoring all obstacles 
with the recklessness of young Loch- 
invar, and only not swimming across 
the river below, because, here more 
fortunate than Lochinvar, he found 
a ford. That having been crossed, 
there was only an ascent of a few 
hundred yards, and then the house. 
Cairnarvoch, by the by, was by this 
time scarcely a mere “house;” it 
was an “ Abode” at the very least, 
and was rapidly developing into a 
“Bower ;” Mrs M‘Killop constitut- 
ing the chief obstacle to its “bein 
immediately advanced to that posi- 
tion. 

The Abode being thus, so to speak, 
“within hail,” and the ascent being 
singularly precipitous, the first cir- 
cumstance suggested to Bertrand the 
question, ‘‘Why am I here?” and 
the second gave him time to ponder 
it. Fears and tremors came’ over 
him. ‘Why had he come here? be- 
cause she was here; there was no 
sort of difficulty about that, at 
events. But then that must 
kept a secret—a dead secret—for 
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she hated him—that was evident ; 
still he would love her, and love 
her, and perhaps, &. How then 
account for his return? A slight 
threatening of sunstroke? Good! 
capital! but ah! people with slight 
threatenings of sunstroke generally 
lie down in dark rooms, with wet 
things round their heads and their 
feet in mustard. Women like Mrs. 
M‘Killop are always medical; she 
would certainly understand | this 
system of treatment, and insist up- 
on it, and this was not compatible 
with angel-worship by the river for 
the rest of the afternoon, while that 
other “‘ very agreeable girl” was fish- 
ing in the abstraction of her fancy- 
free meditations. 

A sudden call to write an impor- 
tant letter? How would that do? 
No, that wouldn’t do. The tele 

phic system did not as yet em- 

race the summits of Craiginfrioch ; 
and if it did, the post did not go 
out till to-morrow morning. 

Despair! what was to be done? 


Perhaps he had better go up the 


hill again? Impossible. What 
then ? So there he stood under the 
ledge of the terrace about a hundred 
from her, love and fear fixing 
‘him in a stable equilibrium. Sud- 
denly, making him start as if an 
avenging demon had hissed in his 
ear, burst forth the strain of Ham- 
ish’s bagpipes. ‘ Luncheon!” he 
said to himself, and moved fifty yards 
farther on. Then he stopped again: 
luncheon was no excuse; quite the 
contrary. What was he to do? 
But, at all events, if they were 
all at luncheon, he could not be 
seen from the windows; and thus 
encouraging himself, he crept up 
towards the Abode, with all the 
air of “being on the premises 
with the intention of committing 
a felony.” 
He stopped at the _hall-door ; 
sooner than enter it he would have 
been torn limb from limb by wild 
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horses. He positively fawned upon 
Hamish when that minstrel had 
finished his performance beside him. 
He wanted moral support, you see: 
even a very large dog would have 
been something ; and so he button- 
holed the piper, complimented him 
upon his playing, asked the name of 
the air just let off with so much 
éclat, receiving a shock on learning 
that it was known in the musical 
world as ‘‘ Give my love brose and 
butter.” Brose and butter! what a 
revolting class of viands to admin- 
ister to an angel! The suggestion 
was coarse and abominable; but 
Hamish, who was obviously impa- 
tient to get to Ads brose and butter, 
must be detained. Therefore Ber- 
trand said it was a splendid air, and, 
in short, would the piper accept an 
encore ? 

Hamish, being hungry, averred 
that that was entirely contrary to 
etiquette; as commuted into a pe- 
cuniary shape, however, the compli- 
ment was not open to the «ame . 
objection, as far as he knew, so he 
accepted five shillings, “‘for snuff,” 
with surprise and gratitude, and 
under the influence of these feelings 
allowed his professional spirit to 
be roused by Bertrand’s compli- 
ments and questions, so that he 
lannched into a dissertation on the 
376 pipe-tunes in which he was 
proficient, Bertrand hanging on his 
words with a pitiable eagerness. 

Now, what was Bertrand’s plan? 
What end was to be served by this 
most idiotic proceeding? and how 
long did he mean there to remain? 
It would have puzzled the wretched 
creature himself to say ; and, indeed, 
has any one, under, such circum- 
stances, ever got any plan ? 

Compassed about as we are with 
all manner of influencing spirits,— 
white, black, and grey—that is, good, 
bad, and indifferent,—it would seem 
that in such cases all the others give 
place,and leave Puck and his con/fréres 
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to be the operators of the hour; and 
a fine time they have of it with their 
victims, as a rule. . 

So Bertrand vaguely remained 
there, talking, or rather listening, to 
Hamish, with fear and shame raging 
in his heart. 

His back was to the door, but a 
lover has eyes in the back of his 
head and an ear in every pore; and 
after he had been thus engaged for 

- half an hour or so, it needed not the 
iper’s exclamation, “Geoot life! 
on are the leddies!” to inform Ber- 
trand that the luncheon-party, in 
passing from the dining-room, had 
turned to the open hall-door, and 
were standing there at that moment. 
Deaf to Bertrand’s piteous entreaty, 
“Stop a bit, Hamish; do stop; just 
one question about the ‘M‘Intosh’s 
Lament,’” the piper fled, and Ber- 
trand, in an instant, was overboard 
without a cork-jacket. 

‘Mr. Cameron! where have you 
dropped from ?”’ The voice was the 
voic@of Mrs. M‘Killop, and perforce 
he turned towards it, seeing at first 
only a luminous mist, in which the 
huge red face of his hostess seemed 
to roll about like an intoxicated sun. 

“Where Aave you dropped from ?” 
repeated the voice; and Bertrand, 
slowly approaching the group, forced 
himself to look steadily at it, and 
replied, with a sort of asthmatic 


gasp— 

“From the hill.” 

“Nothing wrong with Captain 
Pigott, I hope ?” 

“Oh no; Captain Pigott is perfect- 
ly well, thank you.” 

“But what is the matter? you 
look very strange; are you ill, or 


only lazy? Oh dear me, you are 
quite pale |” 

By this time he could distinctly 
see “his angel,” and the other * very 
agreeable girl,” as well as the balance 
of Mrs. M‘Killop’s body, and had 
recovered a slight command of his 


senses. Wherefore it flashed upon 
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him that if he said “‘ lazy,” the secret 
was out; whereas if he said “ill,” 
wet applications and mustard were 
inevitable. | 

Here was a dilemma. “Not 
lazy,” he replied—* oh no, not at all 
lazy; and not exactly ill—in fact 
well, but——” 

“ But what ? are you faint ?” 

The very thing; faintness is 
evanescent; you may fish or worship 
immediately after being faint. Yes, 
he was a little faint, he thought. 

“ Girls, wine !” 

The light fell from the hall-door, 
and Morna went with it; and pre- 
sently, sitting on the steps, in the 
cool shade and pleasant draught, 
while Hebe herself proffered a cup 
of nectar, and a minor (but esti- 
mable) Olympian satellite mixed 
it with water, Bertrand to 
think that he would cheerfully pass 
the remainder of his existence in a 
state of chronic faintness, even un- 
der the supervising eye of Jupiter 
Tonans (in petticoats). Eila was 
bewitchingly sympathetic ; she look- 
ed at him with all her eyes; and 
oh! did he feel better now? and 
oh! would he not put his head 
against the cool pillar? and oh! 
mamma, dear, wasn’t reas 4 
a good thing? and oh! she would 
run and get some; and oh! she 
went, and brought back and poured 
on his handkerchief a subtle, beati- 
fied essence, surely expressed from 
no earthly rind. And then the 
hypocrite tried to /ook faint (we can 
imagine with what results), and 
kept on being only “a little better” 
for a rather unreasonable time, dur- 
ing which, Morna having said at 
first (drily, Bertrand thought) she 
was sorry he felt ill, said nothing 
more, and eventually went’ away 
(very unfeelingly, and so unlike ‘ his 
angel”) to get ready for fishing, 
which recalled Bertrand to himself, 
and he jumped up hale and hearty 
with a miraculous alacrity and re- 
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novation, announcing 
“quite well.” 

“But you must keep within 
doors,” said Mrs. M‘Killop. (Hang 
it! she was medical. 

“Perhaps I had better; yes, per- 
haps it would be prudent,” quoth 
Bertrand, on the reculer-pour-mieua- 
sauter principle; and then, “on 
second thoughts, open air is the 
best thing; but Pll keep in the 
shade, of course, and I think [ll just 
stroll down by the river, where the 
trees are, and watch Miss Grant fish- 
ing, and perhaps throw a fly myself 
when the sun gets lower.” 

“* Very imprudent, Mr. Cameron,” 
said Mrs. M‘Killop ; but Bertrand, 
hastily retreating, ‘“‘to get ready,” 
avoided further opposition. 

A few minutes later he was 
again in the hall, where he was soon 
joined by Morna. “Are you really 
going to venture out in the heat 
already, after being so unwell, Mr. 
Cameron ?” she inquired. 

“Oh yes, it was nothing,—a 
mere passing trifle; and it is such an 
age since I had a fishing lesson, I 
could not miss the opportunity.” 

““An age? why, it was only two 
days ago.” 

“Two days ago, Miss Grant! 
abkurd! why, it is——” Bertrand 
stopped short. It was an age to 
him, for he had lived a decade in 
the last twenty-four hours ; but as a 
mere matter of fact, Miss Grant was 
correct. ‘I believe you are right,” 
he went on; “I .can’t think how I 
had forgotten. Yes, of course, it 
was the day before yesterday. Still 
an opportunity is an opportunity ; 
and besides, I've got-a new ‘ spider’ 
from Campbell, which he says is in- 
fallible on a day like this.” 

““We had better start, then, and 
make the most of it, if you are quite 
ready.” 

“Oh, quite—Quite; but hadn’t 
we better wait for Mrs, M‘Killop ?” 

‘She is not coming.” 


that he was 
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“Oh, I thought——ahem !—but, 
by the by, Miss M‘Killop is coming; 
it wouldn’t be fair to start without 
her, would it ?” 

“Unless she has changed her 
mind since luncheon, she. is not 
coming either; she had quite given 
up the plan: did she say she was 
coming just now ?” 

“ T—yes—oh, certainly I thought 
so!” 

‘“‘ Very well, Pll go and ask her.” 
And Morna went, and presently 
came back, saying, with Eila’s com- 
pliments, that Bertrand must have 
dreamt it. It was much too warm 
to go out; and she was reading such 
a delicious novel, which could not 
be parted with before dinner, and 
then only with a struggle. ‘ So,” 
said Morna, “we had better start, 
if you are quite ready.” 

Bertrand having abandoned a 
half-entertained idea of becoming 
“faint” again, was ready to go any- 
where any one chose to take him, 
and surrendered himself to gloom 
and misery—DEEP, DARK, FATHOM- 
Less. For all his pains, poor man, 
—for all his pains, he might as well 
have been on the top of Craigin- 
frioch. She was avoiding him— 
that was evident. What had he 
done to make himself so obnoxious ? 
And yet ten minutes ago she was 
full of the kindest interest and 
sympathy. Ah! that was only by 
the impulse of her faultless heart! 
her repugnance had been for the 
moment curbed by her pure philan- 
thropy—that was all. She would 
have looked the same looks, and 
spoken the same words, to the 
merest costermonger who was fortu- 
nate enough to be afflicted with a 
temporary faintness in her presence. 
And then, without doubt, she 
thought he had misunderstood her 
gentle kindness, so that she was of- 
fended, hurt, and a prisoner, this 
bright afternoon, all on account of 
his coarse, selfish infatuation. It 
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was certain that her maidenly feel- 
ing was outraged; and he had done 
it.. Bertrand did not spare himself: 
he cunningly devised instruments 
for his own torture, and used them 
without mercy. Still came back 
the eternal refrain, that he would 
love her, and love her, and perhaps 
years of devotion illustrated by 
splendid deeds done for her sake 
(and of course under her immediate 
eye), might at last gain for him 
some slight response from that pre- 
cious heart, which no mere man 
could hope to win in its entirety, 
But at present a darkness that could 
be felt compassed him round about 
as he went away with Morna, a 
charming companion, we can con- 
ceive, for any young lady. Fortun- 
ately, perhaps, Morna was not her- 
self conversationally inclined. She, 
too, had her abstraction. 

Just such another day was this 
as that on which these two had paid 
their first visit, in company, to the 
river. It seemed ‘very long ago to 
both of them. To Bertrand it was 
a dim passage in a remote and other 
life; and to Morna, who now re- 
called it, it suggested the idea of 
the beginning of a pleasant song 
that had been interrupted, and was 
never likely to be taken up again and 
finished; a song that had promised 
to be so beautiful, too, that it, and 
it alone, might have filled her whole 
life with music. And was it gone? 
was it really gone for ever and ever? 
But certain feelings are too subtle 
for analysis; or, if analysis be pos- 
sible, too sacred for exposition in 
words; and so we prefer to spare 
Morna’s inner consciousness any 


farther contact with the dbrusquerie fish 


of our clumsy touches. Mechanic- 
ally, as it seemed, they turned their 
steps towards the same part of the 
river they had visited on that first 
day; passing the spot where the 
trees had rung with the water-spirit’s 
lamentations, had echoed their light 
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laughter, and tossed away’ to the 
vagrant breeze the eloquent utter- 
ances of their still more vagrant 
fancies. 

This historical spot was passed in 
silence (it is not likely that Bertrand 
even recognised it, for all the land- 
scape was to him like some blurred 
Jiasco of a photograph; and as to 
Morna—— but we are not’ going 
to pry into Aer feelings), and in- 
deed the silence was only broken 
once or twice in the whole journey 
from the house to the Blue Rock, 
and then on this wise. 

“Terribly warm !” 

“ Intensely !” 

Five minutes’ interval. 

“ Awfully hot!” 

‘“* Excessively !” 

“Fine fishing will be necessary 
to-day.” 

“Tt will.” 

Deep meditation on both sides 
for ten minutes. 

“T have everything very fine 
with me.” 

“ That is fortunate.” 

Protracted pause. 

“ This is an African day.” 

“T can quite imagine that it is 
exactly an African day.” 

“* Campbell's spider ought to do 
in a day like this.” 

“Tt ought.” : 

Ten minutes more for reflection. 

“This weather is almost intoler- 
able.” 

‘““Itis indeed. Here we areat the 
Blue Rock; shall we keep our usual 
stations ?” 

“If you please.” 

“ Au revoir, then, and good sport!” 
and so they separated and began to 


Bertrand got into the water and 
stalked slowly up mid-stream, look- 
ing like a disconsolate heron, throw- 
ing his fly to right and to left with 
mechanical i iality, but occa- 
sionally halting and favouring some 
special spot with a protracted flagel- 
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lation, as if he knew of a trout 
thereabouts who was not to be lured, 
but might be bullied, into accepting 


a fly. For about an hour Bertrand 


continued his watery promenade. 
The solitude and the stillness fa- 
voured reflection—not a trout rose 
to interfere with it; while the calm- 
ness of the sunshine, the silence of 
the woods, the sleepy aspect of the 
quiet mountain-side, and the monot- 
onous sing-song of the river, mate- 
rially assisted in piling up the agony 
of his troubled thoughts. 

Before him, as he gazed into the 
river, floated two images: one all 
that was lovely and perfect, but with 
a sort of celestial anger, chastened 
by benevolence and sorrow, dis- 
turbing the features of the divine 
countenance; the other of a dark, 
brutal type, turning in Cain-like 
remorse from the bright figure which 
had just dismissed him, with as 
much scorn and indignation as is 
compatible with complete purity 
and elevation of soul. 

The dark figure turned again and 
again, and held up his coarse swart 
hands in, the attitude of suppli- 
cation, almost of worship, but the 
diviner being shook her beautiful 
head and ever waved him off. 

“Oh! is there no hope? is there 
no hope?” cried Bertrand aloud in 
his agony. 

“Not when you fish without any 
fly at all,” replied a voice (apparently 
from heaven), with a symphony of 
silvery laughter. 

Bertrand gave a prodigious start, 
so that he slipped, was half down, 
up in, .down again. Entirely 
ridiculous. Whence the voice which 
kept laughing all the time? He 


looked to right and to .left, down 
into the river, up into the clouds; 
he saw noone. Was it a dream? 
No; there at last, in the shadow 
of the trees, blooming among the 
tlowers, ‘‘herself a fairer flower,” 
he descried the speaker. There was 
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“outraged maidenly feeling”. sur- 
prisingly merry, all things consid- 
ered. 


Turning red, white, and blue by 
turns, Bertrand reeled up, discover- 
ing that bis cast of flies was entirely 
gone; and then, floundering. and 
stumbling, made the best of his way 
to the bank. “His angel” was 
sketching some object, between 
which and the fair artist his clumsy 
person seemed to be for ever inter- 
posing; for she kept craning (if an 
angel can be conceived to crane) 
past his edges, laughing and_talk- 
ing, and occasionally putting in a 
stroke, without ever Lediies at him. 

‘“You must be very sanguine, Mr. 
Cameron,” she said. 

“T—I didn’t know I had _ lost 
my cast; it must have gone at the 
last throw.” 

“* A large trout, I suppose ?” 

“T should say so. Oh yes, a 
very large trout—immense.” 

“You saw him, did you ?” 

‘“* Well, no—not quite.” 

‘* Perhaps it was a salmon ?”’ 

“T daresay it was.” 

“Or a pike?” 

“Very likely a pike.” 

If she had suggested a’ dolphin, 
Bertrand would have cheerfully as- 
sented. 

‘‘ And what are you to do? have 
you another cast ?” 

He had a dozen, at the least, in 
his pocket; but all. lovers are in- 
different to truth, so he said he had 
been stupid, and forgotten his book. 

“This has been quite a day of 
catastrophes for you,” said Kila, 
looking round his right edge; and 
when he had executed a demivolt 
to clear her line of vision, instantly 
discovering that she had to look on 
the other side, involving a counter- 
demivolt, and for a moment or two 
she kept him prancing from right 
to left like a bear on hot irons, 
Nothing, however, could be more de- 
mure than her expression all the time. 
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“Yes,” replied Bertrand, “and 
et not altogether. I am very 
e—appy now.” 

“Happy, are you?” (pause to 
crane); “really?” (pause to pencil) ; 
“why ?” 

Oh, the bewitching unconscious- 


ness! Oh, the simplicity! Oh, 

the naiveté/ Embarrassing, though 

—very. 
“Why? ahem! because—hum, 


ahem !—you see——” 


“Tf you would be so very kind 
as to move’ just the least little bit 
to the left—thanks! Now I see 
beautifully.” 

‘* May I sit down here ?” 

‘Oh, pray do; and then you won’t 
have to trouble moving so often. I 
fear I’m a terrible fidget.” 

“Tt is a pleasure to move when 
one is—a—a—ordered.” 

Could anything be more bdéte? 
and no one could be more conscious 
of it than the hapless speaker; but 
Puck ruled the hour. 

“That is a very military senti- 
ment.” \ 
“Oh, I didn’t mean in that sense. 
Jou” Pe 

“ Are you fond of the army ?”’ 

“Yes, I like it very well.” 

“Have you been in a great many 
battles ?” 

“Well, no—not many.” . He had 
once marched with his company to 
look at an electioneering row, and 
be pelted for a couple of hours by 
Irish patriots at Killygobslithereen. 

“A battle must be delightful ?” 

* “Ye-es, it has a wild excitement, 
which is always pleasant of course.” 

“‘T hope you always gave quarter, 
and were merciful ?” 

: = I—I really—don’t you know— 

“Oh, you didn’t! I am afraid 
you are dreadfully cruel and” (that 
tiresome cow will not stand still) 
‘“ferocious. I’m really quite afraid 
of you.” 

And then she Jooked up from her 
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drawing, and looked at him, and 
beamed and scintillated, so that Ber- 
trand was one all-peryading “ tingle” 
from head ty foot, + 

“T quite despair of getting that 
rigs ean right,” she resumed, lay- 
ing down her pencil. “I must give 
it up, or I shall be cross and dis- 
agreeable for the rest of the day.” 

‘** Pray let me look at it.” 

“Oh. no, no! not for worlds! I 
know you are terribly critical and 
severe, and you-don’t give quarter 
to your enemies; oh no!” And 
as Bertrand extended his hand 
(which appeared to him to be a’ veri- 
table paw) to take the drawing, she 
withdrew it with a bewitching ges- 
ture, and hid it under her shawl 
with such an arch little nod of de- 
fiance. 

“You talk of giving quarter to 
enemies, Miss M‘Killop, just ‘as if I 
counted you as one. Why ?”’ 

“Because it is true, Mr. Came- 
ron.” 

“True!” 

“Yes; you don’t likeme, I al- 
ways know when people don’t like 
me by their eyes. I think a great 
many people don’t like me, and J 
always want them to tell me why. 
Now, be frank; look me in the*face 
and tell me why.” 

““ Whe—whe—when I look you 
in the face, I swear: x 

“Oh, please, don’t swear; but, 
look! look!—oh, do look at that! 
What is it? A real orafige butter. 
fly! Oh, pray, catch it for me!— 
do, pray, Mr. Cameron!” 

Bertrand was up in an instant, per- 
forming all sorts of acrobatic feats 
with his legs and arms and hat, 
dodging the butterfly out and in the 
trees, and among’ the tangle of black- 
thorn and wild rose and honeysuckle, 
butting his head against projecting 
branches, tearing his clothes and 
wounding his body in many places. 
The butterfly entered into the spirit 
of the thing, and flew low, and Ber- 
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trand hada quick three minutes 
with it, resulting in its capture. 

He brought it carefully under his 
cap: she bent forward over the cap; 
he: bent; forward.oyer the cap, The 
streamers,of a ribbon round her neck 
were lifted by a little breath of wind 
and lay on his shoulder; her hand 
touched his; he trembled all over, 
so that he collapsed heavily on the 
cap; the cap on the butterfly, the 
butterfly into powder. ¢ 

“‘Oh, Mr. Cameron, how cruel! 
how cruel! You have killed the 
poor, dear, beautiful butterfly,” and 
she looked at him reproachfully with 
eyes that expressed tears, if they shed 
none. 

What sensibility! Still the rib- 
bons lay on his shoulder (the acco- 
lade of a thousand knighthoods 
would have been valueless compared 
with that blessed contact), and in 
her emotion her hand still clasped 
the cap—would have touched his 
hand—but he shrank from that. 

“Are you sorry ?” she said, after 


a .pause, during which Bertrand felt 
as if his eyes were being drawn out 
like telescopes by the attraction of 
hers—‘“‘ are you sorry ?” 

“J am very sorry—very, very 


sorry.” His voice shook, and 
changed its key with every second 
word. 

“I believe you are very sorry,” 
she said, slowly withdrawing her 
eyes, and moving back so that the 
ribbons gilded from his shoulder, 
gently, lingeringly, inch by inch— 
“and I forgive you.” 

What magnanimity ! 

“To prove that I am not an 
enemy,” said Bertrand, ‘I can show 
that at least I have tried to please 
you; I have executed your com- 
mission.” 

“What. commission, Mr.. Cam- 
eron ?” 

“White heather. Look !”’—and 
he withdrew from the interior of his 
waistcoat the hermit of the corrie, 
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looking rather jaded, to be sure, from 
long contact with a flannel shirt that 
had been shot in, and fished in, and 
fainted in, all in a mean temperature 
of 90° Fahrenheit or so, 

“Oh, how kind! how very good 
of you! to think of me, and when 
you were ill! Thank you; thank 
you so much.” 

“Let me dip it in the river to 
freshen it before you take it.” 

“Oh no, no! I will take it just 
as you brought it. I never thought 
you would trouble about it, or think 
of it any more.” 

Bertrand made a tremendous 
effort, and murmured, in rapid, 
husky, jerks, “I never thought of - 
anything else. I would: never— 
have gone to the hill to-day—except 
to get it. I wish it was a thousand 
times prettier—I wish it was wor- 
thier of you.” 

“Can anything be worthier of 
a child of the mountains than the 
most beautiful thing that grows 
upon them ?”’ 

“Oh yes—everything is worthier 
—of you.” 

Puck was at him again. “But I 
am sorry you had the trouble and 
the fatigue. Iam afraid you made 
yourself ill in looking for it. How 
kind of you! but if you made your- 
self ill in looking for it, I shall 
never forgive myself. Tell me, did 
you ?” 

“Oh no, not at. all; I would 
have been ill——” He was. going 
to try to add, ‘ta thousand times, 
and died a thousand. times, in such 
a cause,” or some absurdity of the 
sort, but Kila turned it off. 

“Should you, at any rate? Then 
I am satisfied, and” (rather a tame 
climax) “‘ really very much obliged.” 

“Will you do me. a- favour?” 
cried Bertrand. . 

“Tf I can I will—what is it?” 

‘“‘Will you wear the heather this 


evening ?” : . 
“Oh yes; I will begin now. 
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See!” and she placed it in the 
bosom of her dress). A—————h! 

“ Please tell me a story, Mr. Cam- 
eron,” she resumed suddenly, after 
the flower was adjusted. 

“A story, Miss M‘Killop ! but 
what sort of story ?” 

* About battles and adventures ; 
I like reading about them, and it 
would be delightful to hear about 
them from a real soldier who has 
been in them, and done them, 
and been made a prisoner and 
wounded. You have been wounded, 
of course ?” 

“ No — yes — very slightly —a 
mere nothing” (in allusion to a 
tremendous black eye from a brick- 
bat at Killygobslithereen, painful 
but not romantic, and certainly not 
the incident for the moment 


mere nothing; but no man likes to 
talk about his own exploits,” parti- 
cularly, he might have added, when 
he has to draw exclusively for them 
on his imagination—before dinner. 
“So if you really want to hear a 


little romance of war, I'll tell you 
about an adventure in the Indian 
Mutiny of one of our fellows— 
Gibbs.” 

“ Gibbs ! 
rhymes to ‘ fibs,’ doesn’t it ! 

Bertrand admitted that it did, and 
also to “ribs,” for the matter of 
that; but Gibbs, notwithstanding 
his prosodial misfortunes, was really 
a tremendous fellow—a V..C. even, 
Still Eila would have none of 
Gibbs, though his deeds might have 
shed lustre on a de Montmorency. 
“Well, then, another of my friends 
really did a splendid thing at the 
Taku Forts, and had such an adven- 
ture in the Summer Palace after- 
wards; shall I tell you about that ?” 

“ What was his name ?” 

The hero’s name was really Bar- 
ton, but Bertrand saw at once that 
while rhyming to “ tartan” he was 
unfit for service, so he eliminated the 
disqualifying letter and said “ Baron.” 


what an ugly name! 
y? 
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‘Yes, I would like to hear about - 
Mr. Baron.” 

‘And Bertrand told her a terrible 
anecdote all about junks and joss- 
houses and gingalls, and the ye. 
the Oelestials, and the terrib le 
tish cheer, and mandarins, and the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon, and 
his silks and furs and’ jewels, and 
the palatial bonfire,—through all 
which the sword of the terrible 
Barton meandered like a streak of 
lightning caught and drilled for the 
occasion to warlike purposes. ‘The 
story was lengthy; it had outfalls 
of episode, and a pretty broad 
dreary current of its own, and dur- 
ing its progress Bertrand made a 
discovery—angels can yawn. The 
discovery depressed him; the full- 


‘a flowing river of his speech rolled on 


with a more languid movement, and 
the lightning of Barton the de- 
stroyer began to shed rather sickl 
gleams on its sluggish wave. Still 
it went on toa point where Barton, 
after having lost an arm from a 
round-shot, received a sword-thrust 
through the body and a contusion 
on the head, and emt reluctantly 
insensible, might reasonably be sup- 
posed to have terminated his ex- 
ploits; and here Hila, assuming the 
close of the narrative, thanked ee 
trand for it with great alacrity, said 
it was most ars what a 
surprising person Mr. must be 
—and probably she might have 
found him so to be, if she ‘had had 
patience, and got beyond the mere 
threshold of the anecdote; for, of 
course, she had only heard Act L ; 
and fellows like Barton, as a rule, 
never succumb ; the lopping off of a 
limb or two only clears them, as it 
were, for more vigorous action; and 
if they ever condescend to die at all, 
it is in the picturesque Chevy-Chase 
attitude of fighting on their stumps. 
Bertrand acquiesced in the-drop- 
ping of the curtain; he felt that he 
was not shining; and indeed what 
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+ kind of a figure can a wax-taper cut 
when flickering in the full. beams of 
Hyperion ?—and so he allowed Eila 
even to imagine Mr. Barton’s death. 
That, at least, lent him: an interest 
which could not belong to one whose 
voice was even at that hour contri- 
buting to ‘the thunder of: the 
captains and the shouting” in the 
Long Valley. i 

“Tf I had been a man, I must 
have been a soldier!” cried Kila, as 
a ‘sort of funeral-shot over Barton 
and his glories. 

It flashed across Bertrand’s mind 
that he had better hum (archly), 
“If I was a lad, for a soldier ['d 
go,” but he curbed the inclination 
as profane, and said instead, ‘Surely 
you would not have preferred to be 
a@ man ?”’ 

“Oh, indeed I should: do you 
think a woman’s life can be a very 
happy one, except under very pe- 
culiar .circumstances? How would 
you like to be au convent under the 
shadow of Craigipfrioch for the rest 
of your days, or some place just as 
bad ?” 

“That fate can never be yours, 
except by’ choice.” 

“It is generally a choice of evils 
in the world, is it not? for a 
woman, at least,” said Hila, with a 
graceful little shrug. 

“ Oh, please, don’t speak like 
that,” cried Bertrand, with genuine 
earnestness. It gave him a quick 
pain to think,of so bright and 
beautiful a beimg living in any at- 
mosphere save one of perpetual joy, 
radiance, and delight. “I think 
women,” he said, ‘‘ beautiful women 
cleyer women, and, above all, good 
women, even without being beauti- 
ful or clever, have as fine a career, 
if they choose to accept it, as any 
man can have.” 

“You are beginning to be grave 
—please, don’t.” 

“] beg your pardon, I won't. 
But think of us poor men with 
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compassion. If ali the beautiful 
women in the world were with- 
drawn or transformed, what would 
become of us? What would the 
knight in the lists have been with. 
out the Queen of Beauty or his 
lady-love in the gallery ?” 

“That is very pretty. I like 
that. Are you fond of poetry ?” 

“Devoted to it.” 

“ And music ?” 

‘“‘ There I am a fanatic.” 

‘*Oh, I see now why Morna and 

ou are such allies!” 

“ Allies?’ The villain was on 
the point of denying an alliance ‘too 
good for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand of his sex, 
Love, which conquers all things, 
walks lightly over loyalty, gener- 
osity, and all the verities. “Al 
lies?” he repeated, and then as a 
compromise, ‘* Are we allies?” 

“You act as-if you were, at all 
events, don’t you?” and then, with 
sudden eagerness (who can say from 
what source ?), “and: you may be 
very proud to be an ally of hers, 
because there is no one the least 
like her. She is too good to be 
any one’s ally. It makes one better 
to be with her; she is the only per- 
son in all the world I like.” 

How beautiful she looked, thus 
And how 
delightful to know that she cared 
for no one else (‘the present com- 
pany,” she had expressly stated, 
“is always excepted”); and what a 
goodly thing was a beautiful girl’s 
love for another—girl! Slightly 
inconsistent though at times, as 
now appeared; for instantly after 
her glowing eulogy, she laid her 
hand on Bertrand’s arm, and ‘said 
“Hush ! hush! look, here is Morna; 
lie down and hide.” Whereupon 
the wretch “ crouched fawning in tke 
weed,” and Morna away on 
the other side. She looked jaded 
and tired; she was carrying her 
own basket slung over her shoulder, 
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and her rod. Her eyes were bent 
on the ground ; she was not looking 
very happy. At sight of her, some 
emotion of—what was it ?—pity ? 
remorse ? of conscious desertion and 
betrayal ? — something . unpleasant, 
at any rate, struck into Bertrand’s 
heart, and with it an impulse to 
dash across the river and carry her 
things for her, and be “jolly” to 
her generally. But he looked up to 
his beautiful companion, who sat 
leaning against a tree twined with 
murderous honeysuckle; and as the 
tree was clasped in that. deadly- 
_ sweet embrace, so did the influence 

of those enthralling eyes wind itself 
round his heart and choke the gen- 
erous emotion. Retributive justice 
halts not always; and in about a 
minute Eila said, ‘‘ You had better 
follow her now.” This was illogical, 
also unpleasant. 

“Qh, please, don’t send me 
away,” said Bertrand. 

“You came out to fish with her, 
you know ; and so you belong to her 
' —for the afternoon.” 

“But will you come too? You 
have no idea how interesting it is 
to watch Miss Grant fishing ;—she 
catches lots of them—every minute 
—most exciting; do come.” _ 

“Thanks—no; I must go back to 
my novel; I can think of nothing 
else till it is finished. Please don’t 
mind me. I shall find my. way 
home by the bridge. If you ford 
the river here you will be able to 
overtake Morna. Poor dear Morna! 
looking so tired and bored all by her- , 
self! Do run away quickly, please.” 

“And you will wear it?” lan- 
guishingly. 

“T¢? What, Mr. Cameron?” 

“The heather !”” 

“Oh, the heather! Oh 
you wish it, and it isn’t dead 
evening. Good-by—au revoir. 
_ So, with an east wind whistling 
in every nook and cranny of his 
soul, Bertrand took the water and 
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followed .‘‘ poor dear Morna.” 
moranda—angels yawn—are some- 
times illogical, and always incom- 
prehensible. . He did not, long 
follow Morna in a straight co 


ourse, 
but soon diverged to the left, an 
ircling round at top-speed, man 
to her, and was fishing at 
point where he ought to have been 
when, half an hour later, she came 
up to pass him again. Few and 

ort were the words they spoke. 
Morna had had bad sport; Bertrand . 
none—as represented in his basket, 
that is; and eventually, after various 
pessings and repassings, they walked 

ome together much as they had 
walked out together, both regretting, 
with wonder and animation, the 
total and surprising failure of Camp- 
bell’s new “spider.” _. 

i came in late from the hill, 
and found Bertrand already—rather 
prematurely—dressed for dinner, 
and about to descend to the drawing- 
room. s 

u Oh, ail h 
“ Oh, ight, 
“ Been out” 

“ Just took a stroll} by the river 
fora bit. How have you done to- 
rather de- 


day ” 

“Pretty well; d 
moralised, though. k here, I 
found that heather for Miss What’s- 
her-name; rather a fine specimen, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ Beautiful, yes; but I found a 
bit on the hillside, and have given it 
to her ; so we can keep yours for our 
own drawing-room table.” 

“No, I, give this -to her. 
I’ve had rather a time of it with 
the thing. I stuck it in my cap to 
keep fresh, and it kept tumbling out, 
and lost me a brace of grouse by 
ting across my eyes at the cri 
moment ; besides, the ouly p i 
I saw to-da Badd mother 
it up; so give it to her, ; 
hed phaot it as a hint not to go both- 
ering again.” 


right again y 


26 
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“As you please,” said Bertrand, 
and went to the drawing-room. 

‘No one there. Presently in came 
Mr. M‘Killop—bother him/— no 
téte-d-téte was now possible; then 
came Mrs. M‘Killop—bother her /— 
how loud she looked! then came 
Morna, bother—no, not exactly that 
—and immediately after entered 
Eila (in blue); but, alas! where was 
the white heather? Not there, at 
all events, where it would have 
looked so well in harmony with a 
blue dress. It was an occasion to 
sulk a little, and Bertrand did so 
(in the window). The sulking was 
dramatic, bien entendu. There was 
nothing in his heart but humble 
grief and a sense of merited dis- 
comfiture. 

._ Presently in walked Pigott, cool, 
trim, dry, in his hand the bunch of 


heather. He walked up to Eila, held 
out the offering with— 
“This is the vegetable you 


wanted, Miss M'Killop, is it not ?”’* 

“Oh, Captain®igott!” cries Kila. 
‘Oh, so many thanks! how beauti- 
ful !” 

She takes it;—it is no longer 
heather—it is amaranth—although 
the gift of Pigott. 

“On the very tip-top of Craigin- 
frioch did you find it ? 

‘On the very tip-top—where there 
are ptarmigan !” 

“On the very tip-top, where there 
are ptarmigan? Delightful !” 

“The only ptarmigan I saw to-day 
rose when I was tearing up that 
plant.” e 

“How tiresome! and did you 
carry it all the way down, yourself.” 

“All the way in my hat; as a 
proof, it tumbled across my eyes and 
made me miss a brace of grouse.” 

“What a pity! but how kind of 
‘you to get it for me, and to go miss- 

g grouse and ptarmigans to oblige 
me! Thank you so much—it is 
owe beautiful; a finer plant, I 


ink, than Mr. Cameron brought 
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me, though it was very pretty too, 
Oh, by the by, Mr. Cameron, I am 
so sorry I couldn’t do what you 
wished ; the poor thing was too much 
faded.” Bertrand was understood to 
say that it didn’t signify, and Eila 
went on, “ But this comes ins 

and I shall wear iz. Shall I wear it, 
Captain Pigott ?” ‘ 

** Oh, by all means.” 

“Then I will,” and she ran air- 
ily to the mirror and placed one 
bunch in her bosom and another in 
her hair (coquettishly)—and then 
turned round, putting her hands 
down by her side, with the fairy- . 
like gesture of a playful child, for 
inspection. ‘How does it do? Is 
it pretty ?” 

Pretty! but Bertrand could say 
nothing, and Pigott remarked jocu- 
larly, “‘ Yes, it looks very well; it 
literally does honour to your head 
and heart.” 

He was getting just a little be 
yond human endurance—this—this 
groundling. 

Pigott’s seniority constituted him 
Mrs. M‘Killop’s daily escort to the 
dining-room, and Eila fell to Ber- 
trand. ‘“ Wasn’t it kind of Captain 
Pigott to get this for me from the 
tip-top of Craiginfrioch, where the 
ptarmigans are?” she inquired con- 
fidentially of Bertrand, as they passed 
from the drawing-room ; “‘ but do you 
think, entre nous, it bored him? I 
should be in despair if I thought I 
had bored him.” 

“Tt was a great privilege for Cap- 


+ tain Pigott to have the happiness of 


doing anything to give you pleasure,” 
said Bertrand, grimly. 

“He is very good-natured and 
kind, is he not ?” 

“‘ Very.” 

“He has such a nice kind face, 
has he not ?” 

ae Yes.”’ 

“ Like a good dog’s, isn’t it?” 

“Ha!-ha! yes, not bad that— 
rather like a dog’s, certainly.” 
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“A good dog’s, though, and that 
is not the least laughable, for a good 
dog’s face is the pleasantest face in 
the world—to me. 

Not being a dog of any sort, 
there was clearly nothing for Ber- 
trand but to sulk after that. All 
through dinner Eila was perversely 
enchanting, and Bertrand was in and 
out of the sulks a score of times at 
the least; the trying part of*it all 
being that she never appeared to 
know when he was supposed to be 
in a state of dignity, and when in a 
state of delight, penitence, worship, 
or what not. The same sort of 
thing went on in the drawing-room 
where Eila cajoled her father an 
the two ecartists into playing whist 
with her, so that Morna and Ber- 
trand were left to a dismal téte-d-téte ; 
then she threw up the cards after 
the first rubber, alleging a head- 
ache; then she coaxed Morna to 
sing, and when Bertrand approached, 
with earnest pleading eyes, to seat 
himself by her, snubbed him in- 
stantly by rising, and “though so 
sorry to be unsociable, really wish- 
ing to sit quite quiet by the win- 
dow, for her headache’s sake, if he 
didn’t mind.” And so the evening 
passed, and much in the same wa 
passed the next few days, as mai | 
ed the relations of Hila and Morna 
and Bertrand ; the latter now like the 
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Peri at the gate of Paradise, discon- 
solate, now admitted for one instant 
within the glittering portals, and 
the next expelled from it by the 
lightning eye of the avenging angel. 
Like Jeanie pining for Jamie, he 
began to “ gang like a and 
caredna to spin”—that is, to shoot 
or fish, or eat, or drink, or sleep, or 
hold commune with Pigott or an 
other flesh of man, save only wi 
her, who by a word could e him 
the blessedest of mortals, and by a 
look could cause him to and 
pine, and dwindle. He had no 
quarrel with Pigott, quite the re- 
verse—but he avoided a téte-d-téte 
with that officer as he would have 
shunned the plague, ignoring ‘the 
smoking-room and the boudoir sa- 
cred to bonne camaraderie; and 
rushing to bed of nights with a 
hasty “tired as a dog, old fellow 
—can-not smoke to-night—really 
can’t.” Pigott, of course, knew the 
state of the case as well as, if not 
better than, his friend; but though 
he said to himself that the present 
juncture was not gay, still he was 
certain that to endure it was the less 
of two evils, the alternative being to 
become confidant, and listen to his 
friend’s eternal maunderings about 
that girl, for ever harves with 
her unquiet eyes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The arrival of the day of “ the 
gathering” brought a diversion, not 
unwelcome, perhaps, to any of the 
performers in this tragi-comedy. 

It was to be a day full of events ; 
for not only was there to be “a 
gathering” and a ball, but, as an in- 
terlude, suggested, no doubt, by the 
expected concourse of “ the country- 
side,” the candidate for the boroughs 
was in the evening to address the 
electors of the town of Ardmartin ; 





so that the bill of fare held out in- 
ducements to all the world; and 
everybody said that all the world 
would be See ee weather was 
splendid, and so the party were con- 
veyed to the scene of action— 
about trectegg ae wg an 
open e; Mrs. M‘Killop having 
covenanted that a corthie’ Mileente 
of state in the character of the ve- 
hicle should be balanced by its be- 
ing drawn by.four post-horses, which 
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was very noble. One of the postil- 
ions,. indeed, had a red jacket, 
while the other Bar cllegh rent 
incongruity not together 
4 @ the very black eye, 

which dimmed the lustre of the 
gentleman in red; but this was a 
mere matter of detail: and what 
with Hamish on the box, his pipes 
adorned with a banner of the M'‘Kil- 
- lop arms quartered with those of 
M‘Whannel, M‘Cuaig, M‘Kechnie, 
and a good many other rather gut 
tural septs; what with Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop inside, blazing like the fire of 
not to mention the chaster 
brightness of Kila and Morna,—it 
must be admitted that they made 
a brave appearance on the whole. 
They were to dine and dress at the 
hotel, therefore there was luggage; 
they were to luncheon al fresco at 
“the gathering,” therefore there were 
hampers—bountiful, well-filled ham- 
pers—for the Cairnarvoch cook was a 
good cook, and the mistress of Cair- 
narvoch loved the handiwork of her 


handmaiden. Also there was wine; 
for “there is to be no nonsense 


about the cham e, M‘Killop,” 
had been much on Mrs. M‘Killop’s 
lips for the two previous days; and 
there was no nonsense about; so 
that the brake, which was also to 
bring back Messrs. Duncanson and 
Tainsh for their visit, if they pre- 
ferred that to travelling separately, 
was by no means overhorsed with 
four. 

Eila began the day very propi- 
tiously, in the brightest of moods. 
She was kindness itself to Bertrand ; 
mancuvred him into a seat beside 
her in the brake; told him it was 
a comfort in going to a stupid ball 
to feel that one, was with a nice 
party, and therefore independent ; 

oped he and Captain Pigott would 
be very. civil, and not desert 
them; wished to know ezactly 
what he. thought of her new hat, 
of which she herself was doubt- 
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ful; and confided to him that she 
had selected and made up with her 
own hands a bouquet for his coat 
in the evening, which was “ with 
her things” under charge of: M‘Ken- 
zie, the spectral maid. A minute 
or two later, Bertrand was a little 
dashed by discovering that the same 
distinction was to be enjoyed by 
Pigott and her father; but rallied 
in on being assured that he 
should have first choice, as well as 
the advantage of her advice in hig 
selection. And “I do hope you are 
not going in the Highland dress, Mr, 
Cameron ?” she added. It was de- 
solation to Bertrand to confess that 
that garb and no other was in his 
portmanteau in the boat, 

“I'm sorry for that,” said Kila; 
“because almost everybody else will 
wear it,—and the other is so much 
more distinguished on such an oc- 
casion ; it looks, Phin know, as if 
you didn’t care. 1 had quite made 
up my mind not to dance with any 
one in the Highland dress; but 
now, as, of course, I must. dance 
with you, I shan’t be able to make it 
a law for the evening, which would 
have been great fun, wouldn’t it? 
It is very provoking. I do hope 
co Pigott is not to be in a 

ilt.”’’ 

No; Bertrand was obliged to ad- 
mit that his friend would certainly 
be in pantaloons. 

“But Pll tell you what Ill do, 
Miss M‘Killop. As soon as we get 
to Ardmartin Ill send a man back 
with a trap for my other things.” 

.“Q, please do—oh, thank P he 
yes, that will be such fun. Fancy 
sending nearly thirty miles! That 
will be delightful !’”’ 

“*T would send round the world 
to—ahem !” 

“Now I will tell you a secret,” 
Kila interrupted, with great earnest- 
ness of eye ;—I am going to wear 
mauve!” 

** Really !”” 
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“Yes; and not a single bit of tar- 

tan. That ought to make them very 
angry 1”? 
Who was to be made angry, and 
with what purpose, Bertrand did 
not pause to investigate, but assented 
unhesitatingly that it ought to rouse 
the most vindictive feelings. 

“Mamma doesn’t know.” 
~ “How lucky !” 

“ And not even Morna!” 

“What a triumph of finesse /” 

In such blissful converse the 
fourteen miles were traversed all 
too rapidly; and they reached the 
ground where “‘ the gathering” was 
to be held in about two and a half 
minutes, as it appeared to Ber- 
trand. 

The term “gathering” 


in its 


technical sense of a coming together 
of various clans marshalled in war- 
iike array by their chiefs, was not 
strictly applicable to the meeting 
at Ardmartin, as the clans did not 
parade in this formidable shape, but 


came in independent units to take 
part in the athletic games of the 
Gael, or to look on at them, or to 
see the “ country-side” and the gala, 
and fulfil one of the chief ends of 
(Scottish) man in a patriotic con- 
sumption of the fluid staple of the 
district. 

The ground where the meeting 
was to be held was both picturesque 
and well adapted to the purpose. It 
lay in a small circular valley, sur- 
rounded on all sides by hills that 
sloped gently down to a perfectly 
level centre, several hundred square 
yards in area, It was a natural 
amphitheatre, with a natural arena, 
affording the athletes ample space 
for all their cantrips, and to the 
spectators the best possible conveni- 
ence for looking on. The country- 
people were already clustered in tier 
above tier on the hillside, the bright 
tartan which belonged to some part 
of the dress of the most of them, 
male and femalé, making the circle 
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look like a gay fringe attached to 
the imperial robe of purple heather 
in which the hills were clothed. 
On one side a. certain — had 
been told nies the leve at Z 
carriages e gentry, and in the 
centre of this why a flag-staff, from 
which floated the golden banner of 
Scotland with its ruddy ramping 
lion. In front of this position two 
kilted companies of Rifle Volunteers 
were posted—as a guard of honour, 
it was alleged, but in whose. honour 
no one seemed quite to have ascer- 
tained. This mysterious force from 
time to time, apparently when it 
had nothing else to do, deployed 
into line on its leading company, 
opened ranks and vaguely presented 
arms, re-forming column again, and 
standing at ease with a precision 


‘that must have satisfied any alarm- 


ist as to the safety of that part of 
her Majesty’s dominions. [t was 
attended by its band, consisting of 
a dozen rather swollen-looking Celts, 
who did not spare themselves—or 
the audience—but brayed with tre 
mendous energy pare the major 

: of the day ; st together the 

olunteers: formed a conspicuous 
feature in the scene. Mr. Tainsh 
was in command of them. ‘Mr. 
Tainsh was one of those men about 
whom all, local officers of trust, 
emolument, and dignity seem to 
encrust themselves as by an inevit- 
able law of nature; so, of course, 
he commanded the Riflemen ;‘ and if 
there had been a Volunteer flotilla 
in connection with Ardmartin, no one 
doubted that Mr. Tainsh would also 
have been the admiral or commodore 
in charge of it. There was already 
a full muster of i of the 
country aristocracy — indeed there 
did not — to be a ome for the 
Cairnarvoc ; on e postil- 
ions, domoralisad. by the haughty 
bearing of the family coachmen 
already on the ground, made no 
proper effort to assert themselves 
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and squeeze into a place. Thus 
they were in difficulties, but help 
astiee dir h th d, with 
ing t e crowd, wi 

a drawn chest - his hand, before 
which and his local influence all 

ve way, approached the deliverer. 
Fic looked very hot and flustered, 
and his uniform gave him rather the 
air of a fowl trussed for the table; 
but he was a pleasant sight to the 
people in the brake, for he was the 
secretary of the games and managing 
steward of the meeting—in a word, 
Mr. Tainsh. 

He hailed the carriage from a dis- 
tance with loud greeti shook 
hands tumultuously with the whole 
party when he came up, said they 
were rather late, but he had post- 
poned the commencement of the 

of course (with his eye on 

ila), till their arrival, and had re- 
served for them the best place on 
the ground, Then he jumped on 
the back-step, and called out to the 
postilion with the black eye to put 
the spurs in and fear no evil. It 
was a great thing to be well with 
Tainsh on such a day as this, So 
they drove to their position slowly 
Ee the line of cnrringes, Mrs, 

‘Killop (whom, from her first 
arrival among them, the county 
had decided to ignore) doing her 
best, with a tremeridous double eye- 
glass, to return the broadside of all 
the eyes in each, rearing her head 
up like some terrible sea-serpent 
about to spring, in a manner calcu- 
lated to awe the boldest, and alto- 
gether running the gauntlet with 
much bravery and spirit. 

“ Dreadful-lpoking person . 

“ Quite an eyesore!” 
“ Pretty girls, though.” 
* Oh, no! very bold and pert- 

“ Who are these men ?” 

. “ How can you ask ?” 

“ Nobody knows anything about 
such people.” 
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“T am sure that red woman 
ep. i, 

“She is evidently very tipsy at 
this moment.” ae 

‘“* How she stares !” 

“ The termagant !” 

“‘ The ogress !” 

One can imagine that the glances 
directed at the brake by the utterers 
of such sentiments were not ¥ 
amicable, and so estimate the weight 
of the guns she had to engage. 
Pigott was really delighted with 
the sensation they produced, and 
stared in a pleased wooden way 
(acting as a sort of auxiliary gun- 
boat to Mrs, M‘Killop) at the indig- 
nant beau-monde. 

“Holloa! here’s Bob West!” he 
cried out suddenly, as they ap- 
proached, and for an instant. halted 
beside a carriage of very distin- 
guished appearance, outside of which 
was the gentleman in question. 
** How are you, Bob ?” 

“By George! it’s the Pig!” (by 
this swinish sobriguet our friend 
was known in pigeon-shooting cir- 
cles.) ‘You here! Wonderful! 
Where have you dropped from ? 
Awfully glad to see you.’ 

“Tl come back and talk to you 
presently.” 

“Do, my _ porker ;” 
rolled on again. 

“The Jook’s carriage!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs, M‘Killop with bated breath 
(she had struck her topgallants, so 
to speak, on approaching the gra- 
cious vehicle). ‘‘ Who is your very 
distinguished-looking friend, Captain 
Pigott ?—a nobleman, of course ?” 

“Well, he’s Bob West. No, he’s 
not a nobleman; he is a lord, how- 
ever, his papa being the very dilapi- 
dated Irish Marquess of something 
or other. He’s a capital shot.” 

‘‘A most refined-looking man. 
By the by, Captain Pigott, any 
friends you may wish to give 
welcome here, 
Consider the brake 


and they 


luncheon to, will 
you know. 
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your own home, and use every 
freedom.” : 

“You are very kind; Pll bring 
Lord Robert and present. him.. I 
am sure you willlike him.” _ . 

“He looks really fascinating ; does 
he not, girls ?” 

The moment they got on to the 
ground Bertrand felt a sort of chill 
presentiment that his good times 
were over for the day. His confi- 
dential intercourse with Kila abrupt- 
ly terminated, and he saw her face 
change, and flush, and brighten with 
excitement, as she gazed on the con- 
course, recognising, no doubt, new 
worlds to conquer. 

Instantly he was jealous, furiously 
jealous, of everything and everybody; 
of Tainsh when he came up like 
a conquering hero, swaying crowds 
and recalcitrant coachmen with dis- 
gusting omnipotence;, of a tall, 
dark, bearded man, on a__ private 
omnibus, with lavender gloves and 
a binocular, through which he ap- 
peared (the vampire!) to feast on 
Kila’s beauty as long as they were 
in sight; of Bob, West, who was 
a most insufferably pleasant-looking 
fellow, and had his eye. on her at 
once; in short, of every male being 
within eyeshot of the brake. When 
they were safely ensconced in a capi- 
tal place at the head of. the ine, 
Tainsh said ‘“ he would now and 
start them,” inviting himself, with 
the easy grace of an emperor assured 
of his welcome, to return to luncheon, 
when, as he said to Hila, he would 
take her orders as to any change in 
the programme she might like to 
Suggest (surely the “fellow” was 
“riding on the tip-top of his com- 
mission”), and also bring her. the 
list. of dances for the evening ‘‘as 
soon as it came down. from the 
printer.” Tainsh. was, of course, 
managing steward of the ball, and 
had all the arrangement of. it and 
everything else—being on this day 
an embodiment of pluralism and 
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patronage; so that it was really a 


_case of “ Nisi Tainsh frustra.” 


fully realised this, for she 
ination itself to him, even 
going so far, apropos of some. talk 
about bouquets, as to mise to 
confiscate, for the use of this “‘ beast 
of a factor,” the flowers destined for 
her papa, who, she said, would never 
miss them; .whereupon Bertrand, 
unable to endure this leyelling-up 
process, cried out, “Mr. M‘Killop 
can have mine! it is heartily at his 
service |” 

“But you haven’t got one, Mr. 
Cameron, have you ?”’ retorted Eila. 
“T said I had some bouquets, and 
that perhaps I would give you one; 
but that was only if you behaved 
very well;” then, when. Tainsh 
had gone away grinning, and she 
saw that Bertrand’s face was furious 
and dark, she added, with her win- 
somest smile, ‘‘but as you — 


perha: 
was 


behave well, of course it will 


yours, and’’ (sotto voce) “I flattered 
myself that you would not be. so 
ready to part with a gift of mine,” 
Away clouds and tempests! away ! 
avaunt! Retro Sathanas! “ Part 


with, it? I will wear it next my 


heart till I die.” But, alas! this is 
only what Bertrand was going to 
cry out, when he was pinnae by 
a shrill exclamation from Kila, in 
chorus with seyeral hundred female 
voices, and due to the letting-off of 
a field-piece, which had “played 


pen io as Hamish expr it, in 
obedience to a signal from Tainsh 


when he left the carriage, and which 
e games were to begin. 
Then in an instant. all was stir and - 
commotion, so that Bertrand could 
get no further hearing; and seeing 
the postilions moving off to stable 
their horses in, the town, he got 
down hastily and ran after them to 
arrange for the daageteh of a mes- 
senger to Cairnarvoch for his things, 
finding on -his return Eila and 
Morna established on the box-seat 
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“so cosily,” the former said), vice 
amish, gone away to compete for 
something, so there was nothing for 
him but to get inside and look 
gloomily on at the athletes. 

The games were like all other 
games, which everybody has seen— 
for where are they not held wher- 
ever a few Highlanders are gathered 
together, from Braemar to Borneo ? 

And a goodly sight they were, 
and pleasant it was 'to see the flower 
of the flower of the lusty and stal- 
wart manhood of the world taxing 
_ sinews of iron, and straining match- 

less powers of endurance, as the 
hammer was hurled, and the caber 
tossed, and the long stern race run 
up the rugged mountain-side, and 
the measure of a tall man’s stature 
cleared with the lightness of the 
hunted deer,—and the wild grace, 
spirit, and enthusiasm of the glori- 
ous “strathspey”; while at eve 
feat or failure a wave of deep seen, 
like the rolling boom of surf upon 
the shore, came from thousands of 
voices on the hill. Besides the more 
energetic exhibitions, the less vio- 
lent part of the usual programme 
was duly fulfilled; and the quoit- 
ers quoited, and the “ best-dressed 
Highlanders at their own expense,” 
paraded before often-puzzled judges ; 
and, above all things, the i 
piped in emulation, and everywhere 
over the hillside were little groups 
of umpires, and in the centre of each 
a competitor doing his best to en- 
chant their ears—while in every 
nook and dell a performer not yet 
“called,” tortured his yelling instru- 
ment up to the proper pitch of 
readiness, so that the air quivered 
with the sound of diffused piping, 
“giving a mere Englishman,” as 
Pigott said, ‘‘ the feeling of s i 
his day on board a steamer for. ever 
in ‘the act of making a temporary 

at the station.” 
he luncheon-hour came, and 
Pigott, who had gone to “look up” 
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Bob West, brought back that noble 
Lord, who proved to be exactly as 
Bertrand had feared, a most engag- 
ing fellow, blind to Mrs. M‘Killop’s 
absurdities, observant of M‘Killop, 
frank and jolly to Bertrand himself, 
and oh! so gay, so easy, so unem- 
barrassedly debonnair and delightful 
to the young ladies, especially to her 
upon whom Bertrand felt that Bob 
West’s noble eye rested with much 


‘too admiring an expression. 


“Now you’ve come, my » 
cried Mrs. M‘Killop in delight, “ we'll 
have luncheon. Pray step in, and 
come up to this end, where your 
Lordship will have a rest for ‘his’ 
back.” 

So his ene ys who was not the 
least of a swell, but rather accused 
of being the companion of publi- 
cans and sinners, got in somewhat 
crushed by the homage he received, 
and took up his position exactly 
under the heavenly elevation on 
which Bertrand’s angel was perched. 
Dashed, moping, miserable, Bertrand 
himself allowed one person after 
another to pass above him, so that 
he finished in a seat at the door, 
whence he could command a fine 
view of Bob West handing wu 
viands to the box-seat, always wi 
some pleasantry which ‘ took,” or 
proffering goblets of champagne with 
remarks of an equivalent sparkle, 
and generally compassing the box- 
seat ‘with sweet observances.” 

And yet Bob West could eat at 
the same time very heartily, and 
drink really with spirit, and answer 
Mrs. M‘Killop’s questions about the 
‘*Ditchess” whose guest he was, 
and assure Mr. M‘Killop that he 
was making a capital lunch, so cor- 
dially, that if the thing had gone on 
long M‘Killop must inevitably have 
tackled him about “ wool” ; and alto- 
géther it was-sackcloth and ashes 
for Bertrand; and ‘when Bob, his 
luncheon finished, stood up, and 
was begged ‘‘as a-favour” by the 
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box-seat to smoke, and did so with 
his back to the company, and his 
face to her (who “blazed into him 
hteen to the dozen,” as Pigott 
equently reported), the eup 
ite ran over, and Bertrand began 
to think that a permanent residence 
on the tip-top of the Cordilleras was 
the Doom to which he had better 
consign himself with all convenient 
speed. He selected the Cordilleras 
as a nice desolate sort of mountains, 
where you can be cosily frozen to 
death without any sort of fuss or 
trouble. The noble Lord seemed 
in no hurry to move; and when he 
had asked for a third tumbler of 
champagne, and lighted a fresh 
cigar, Mrs. M‘Killop, whose foible 
it was to sleep after meals, fearing 
to commit so grave a breach of eti- 
quette in presence of a future Mar- 
quess, “thought she would take a 
turn,” and impressed the wretched 
Bertrand into her service as escort, 
who went with her mechanically, 
and she ran him right under the 
guns. again; for, brave at all times, 
Mrs. M'‘Killop was slightly pot- 
valiant now, and thirsted for the 
fray ; and so twice up and down the 
line of carriages she tossing, 
and fleering, and glaring through her 
glass, and explaining to Bertrand, 
with very articulate enunciation, 
that there was no one here “ whom 
any one knew anything at all about, 
except the ‘ Ditchess,’ with whom 
(vid Bob West) she-felt herself to 
be in a sort of rapport.” From the 
line they passed to a judgment of 
“best - dressed Highlanders,” and 
among the umpires whom should 
they find but Mr. Duncanson ? 
““You have never been’ near us, 
James!” exclaimed Mrs. M*‘Killop, 
in a quasi hurt tone. “ Very polite 
of you, I must say.” 
ames explained, that having the 
entire cares of the meeting on his 
shoulders, it had been impossible 
for him to get away as’ he ‘could 


ei 
su 
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have wished ;*but he hoped to visit 
the brake before very long, and asked 
for-Miss Morna. 
“Oh, Morna is very well and 
very happy! I left her inc of 
ous! friend, Lord Robert Waets ease 
is a’monstrous agreeable young man 
—making them all die of laughing. 
You'd better go soon, or the lunch- 
eon will be all gone. His Lordship 
knows what’s what, and has asked 
leave to bring some of his friends 
from ‘the castle’ to try the grouse- 
pie; go soon” —and Duncanson 
made short work of an old man, 
with a t deal of untanned hide 
about his body (and who announced 
that his model in dress was Gilian 
Glas of the seventh century or so), 
and went. And Mrs. M‘Killop, re- 
membering an old dowager ‘at the 
other end of the line who looked 
spiteful, but whose eye she had 
failed to catch, took nd up 
the line again, and having polished 
off the dowager by remarking under 
her very nose, after a careful inspec- 
tion, “ Just as I thought! Rouged, 
the teeth false, and the left eye 
artificial!” marched gaily back to 
her cantonments. Here things had 
by no means altered for the 3 
Bob West still occupied his old place ; 
beside him, talking to Morna, was 
another man of the same type, witha 
splendid buceaneering auburn beard. 
On the stép, in front of Fila, stood 
Tainsh rattling away, a un- 
abashed, and dividing Eila pretty 
fairly with his rp ae mt the 
Lord Mayor of the day at a 
banquet can hold his own with 
sorts of principalities and powers; 
while on the ground, waiting for his 
innings, but océasionally anticipat- 
ing them bya bold swipe,’ stood 
that horrible, black-bearded, laven- 
der-gloved*vampire from the omni- 
bus, who made up for his disadvan- 
tageous position by a fat-carrying 
and rather plaintive play of eye. Tt 
was horrible. Duncanson was on 
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the off step with a ‘tumbler of 


champagne in one hand, trying to riage 


eye down the auburn buccaneer, in 
which he did not seem quite to suc- 
ceed, perhaps because his mouth 
was so full of grouse-pie, a plate of 
which delicacy was before him on 
the foot-board. 

The programme for the evening 
had just reached Tainsh “ from the 
printer ;” and as Bertrand came up, 
he heard a great deal of petitioning for 
this dance and that going on on the 
part of Bob West, Tainsh, and the 
murky villain down below. 

‘‘ Really, Lord Robert,” Eila was 
saying, “‘ you are too avaricious! I 
have given you four already. No, 
no; I must be firm.” 

“Give me ali the ‘ Hoolichans,’ 
Miss Elia,” cried Tainsh. 

“ Really, Mr. Tainsh, you are too 
greedy” (N. B.—a noble Lord 
is “avaricious”*—a factor, how- 
ever prosperous, cannot rise above 
‘* greed’); “be contented with the 
first and the last:.and then, you 
know, you have the country-dance, 
and you would insist on the ‘ Bonny 
Dundee’ Quadrille.” 

“T only ask one favour, Miss 
M‘Killop; [ask you to make me a 
sporting promise—don’t read the 
composers’ names, but promise me 
all the valses by Strauss in the pro- 
gramme. If they are many, I shall 
be in Paradise ; if there are ‘none, I 
shall go to bed—voila.” This (in a 
voice full of the grand colossal mel- 
ancholy of a colossal Alpine horn 
wailing among the Alps) was the 
Vampire’s contribution to Bertrand’s 
misery. He grew sick at heart— 
he would stay there no longer—he 
would be off to the Cordilleras at 
once, and he started away from the 
carriage in that sense. » 

“Mr. Cameron!”. He | looked 
round ; she was calling him. ‘‘ You 
have not asked me for a dance ; how 
unkind! and they are nearly all 


gone.” 
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Every eye in and about. the car. 
iage was turned upon Bertrand, but 
his Highland blood was fairly up, 
and he a a all, even in- 
cluding her, with a fierce and haugh 
bearing ; then said in a cold, pa 
(as he imagined), thoroughly-indif- 
ferent-to-her voice, “‘ Please don’t 
keep one for me; I’m rather fastidi- 
ous about floors; and I don’t really 
think I should be quite equal to get- 
ting round on the kind of thing we 
are likely to have to-night. So 
sorry.” And, impervious to a 
mournful, pleading eye, and a sort 
of coaxing, deprecating pout of the 
lips, he turned and went. “TI have 
made her feel,” he said to himself, 
with savage exultation — “ feel !” 
And so he had, no doubt, and all 
the others too; the feelings of ,the 
latter (not, it is to be hoped, of the 
former) were, however, mirthful and 
derisive. 

“What's the matter with him?” 
laughed easy Lord Bob. 

“Whois the beggar ?”’ demanded 
the buccaneer. « 

“T think [ve seen him before,” 
said the Vampire, still in his blow- 
bugle-blow tones; “or is it, tell 
me, is it only that he’s so like Sid- 
ney Bancroft in his most ‘ walking’ 
and dignified moments ?”’ 

“He is making a precious fool of 
himself,” cried Tainsh, who was 
perhaps a little jealous, and at all 
events could not have impertinences 
directed against the floor which he 
had “arranged” and “ managed.” 

“As he always does,” gobbled 
Duncanson. 

No voice of defence came from 
the box-seat, although Morna’s face 
flushed, and she looked as if she 
was going to speak almost ; but from 
inside came a still, small, dry, rather 
languid voice. 

‘His name ig Bertrand Cameron, 
if you want to know, and he’s got 
more sense and ‘go’ in his little fin- 
ger than all you fellows have in your 
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united brains — except you, Mr. 
Tainsh, and you, Mr. Duncanson— 
because [ don’t know you well 
enough to take the freedom of speak- 
ing the truth yet. Poor Bertrand 
is awfully seedy. He had a touch 
of the sun on the hill the. other day, 
and he hasn’t been right since. I'll go 
and look after him, . Don’t finish all 
the champagne, Bob; you've been 
drinking like a camel for the last 
hour ;” and Pigott followed his 
friend. 

He did not find him, however, 
for he had turned abruptly off to 
the left and taken to the steep hill- 
side at once. And up it he tore 
with the energy of a maniac till he 
was spent and breathless, and _per- 
force obliged to slacken his pace; 
after which, in a little, came cooler 
reflection, and then in a little came 
regorse, and then, in a little more, 
came repentance. After all, had 


he not ‘abdicated his functions ?” 
(like the Peers when they don’t 
happen to be in their normal condi- 


tion of “exercising an intolerable 
oligarchical pressure.”’) 

After all, was it her fault that she 
was so attractive that all the world 
came a-wooing? After all, had he 
not himself been a brute, a maniac, 
a ruffian? And oh! that look of 
tenderness, sorrow, simple, guileless 
Wor! How could he have turned 
from that with a flinty heart. and 
flintier countenance? Hang _ the 
Cordilleras! he would go back to 
her ; he would beg for forgiveness. 
And so, like the King of France, 
having marched up the hill, he 
marched down again; and there was 
Kila (having exchanged seats with 
Mrs. M‘Killop) sitting inside, all 
alone, looking desolate; and he 
went in beside her and made his 
peace ; saying, in answer to her earn- 
est and even suggestive inquiries, 
that he Aad been again “ faint,” and 
promptly receiving eau-de-Cologne 
froma glorified phial with a gold 
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and turquoise top, taken from her 
own blessed pocket. And then he 
heard with rapture that, although 
her card was filled up, still for ham 
she must try to make some arrange- 
ment — Anglicé, throw some one 
over; and learned, with a thrill, 
that she had guite decided (after 


mature thought) that his bouquet was 


to consist of a blush rose, supported 
by myrtle-leaves, jessamine, and 
heliotrope: and now was he happy ? 
And he said he was happier than 
—w-—,but he had no words to ex- 
press what he meant; still he looked 
it pretty fairly, and they interogled 
strenuously in silence for one brief 
ecstatic minute, when the accursed 
posters arrived to take them back to 
the town, the games being all over, 
‘‘ except the sliouting,” of which, by 
the by, they had soon more than 
enough ; for presently arrived Ham- 
ish M‘Erracher, furiously drunk and 
minus: his bagpipes, which, having 
been overcome in a musical contest, 
he had (with the sensibility of a de- 
feated Celt) obligingly thrown over 
a precipice, And Hamish swore, 
like any French soldier, that he had 
been betrayed and duped by one 
Parlane M‘Farlane, beguiled by that 
“nestee, powterin’ pléckhééd and 
riscal” into inordinate whiskey, so 
that the cunning of his hand and 
lip had failed him, and he was dis- 
graced ; but had a kick or so left in 

im yet, for he would fight then and 
there any man in honour of Mr. 
M‘Killop and the leddies—emphati- 
cally “‘annee man,” not even except- 
ing ‘‘fechting Geordie,” who was 
understood to be the postilion whose 
honourable scars lent a sombre dis- 
tinction to the M‘Killop equi 

Hamish gave much trouble, and 
frightened the ladies a good deal, 
but was eventually captured and led 
away by two constables, between 
whose grandmothers’ maternal aunts 
and, Mrs. M‘Killop he heard to 
draw (in Gaelic) arisons alto- 
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gether unfavourable to the former 
ladies. This trouble disposed of, 
they drove to the hotel for an early 
dinner, where all went merry as a 
marriage-bell—no Lord Bob, no Buc- 
caneer, no Vampire to cast shadows 
over the banquet. It was all too 
short, however, to please Bertrand ; 
for the ladies had to rest in the 
middle of a somewhat formidable 
day’s work, and then they had to 
dress, which would be a work of 
time; so Mrs. M‘Killop withdrew 
the young ladies the moment dinner 
was over. When they were gone, 


M‘Killop suggested that perhaps the 
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two gentlemen might like to goto 
the meeting and hear the candidate . 
for the boroughs explain his views to 
the electors of Ardmartin ; he, M'Kil- 
lop, not caring to go himself, think- 
ing it unseemly, he said, as a mere 
sojourner in the district, to mix him- 
self up with its politics. 

“What do you say to going, Ber- 
trand ?” asked Pigott. 

“Oh I'll go with pleasure.” 

Bertrand was again in spirits, and 
would go anywhere or do anything; 
so off they went, rtm, Be we host 
to devour the “Money Market and 
City Irftelligence.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The meeting was held in a chapel 
of one of those mysterious and nu- 
merous dissenting sects, the shep- 
herds of which appear now to exer- 
cise in Scotland that supreme poli- 
tical influence formerly enjoyed in 
Ireland by the Roman Catholic 
priests; and in this building a large 
and noisy assembly was already 
congregated -when our friends -en- 
tered. Much whisky had been im- 
bibed on the ground during the day, 
and more still in the town by ear- 
nest topers, who, regarding time oc- 
cupied in visiting the games as the 
merest misuse of golden moments di- 
verted from the real business of the 
occasion, had stayed at home and 
toped earnestly. At the games the 
whisky had “lain” very fairly dur- 
ing the day, Hamish’s e being 
almost the only call upon the services 
of the force; but towards evening, 
as the carriages rolled into the town 
after the games were over, their drivers 
had to contend with a good deal of 
staggering latitudinarianism, which 
required the road, and the whole on 
not to mention ‘an occasional bol 
slice out of an adjacent field-or two, 
to make anything like a satisfactory 
course to Ardmartin. And now 


the saturnalia had begun in earnest, 
and as Pigott and Bertrand passed 
down the street they found them- 
selves in the midst of it, as it raved, 
and screeched, and quarrelled, and 
danced, and hugged, and wept, and 
sang, and fought through the town, 
or reposed in sudden content in the 
gutters, or philosophised in mut- 
tered, broken apostrophes to lamp- 
posts, pumps, and such other objects 
as, from the nature of things, can 
be button-holed to a certainty. In- 
side the meeting itself there was to 
be found pretty nearly every stage 
of intoxication—the furious, the im- 
becile, the philosophic, the declama- 
tory, the maudlin. The air was 
loaded with alcholic fumes; a cubic 
foot of it resolved into its chemical 
elements might have produced a gal- 
lon or so of fair Glenlivet. 

Yells of impatience, political cries, 
local witticisms, personal alterca- 
tions, made a babel of strange 
sounds. There was a party for 
smoking, and a party opposed to it 
—as sacrilegious ; so that pipes were 
lighted and smashed, from a theo- 
logical point of view. Then bottles 
were handed about, sucked at, 
fought for; dropped, broken. Songs 
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were called for, toasts proposed, 
hissed, cheered, and hooted. Never 
. was such a wild, orgiastic hurly- 

burly in any place of worship, save 
perhaps that of Bacchus. 

This was a specimen section of 
the stratum in which Mr. Disraeli 
expected to find calm, temperate, 
patriotic Conservatism, when he 
leaped, with nine-tenths of his party, 
down the coal-pit to look for it.' 

Presently there. was a lull as a 
procession entered by a side door 
from the vestry, and ascended to 
the platform, which was arranged 
round the desk from which the 
“leader of song” on Sabbaths con- 
ducted the praises of the congrega- 
tion. The procession was. really 
sober. It was headed (of course) 


by Mr. Tainsh, who “ conducted” 
the candidate, and was composed of 
the respectables of the town, with 
here and there a Liberal laird (or 
rather ‘‘ bonnet-laird”), looking as if 
on that occasion at least he rather 
regretted his political creed. 


A certain Bailie M‘Candlish came 
to the front of the rostrum and was 
saluted with various cries. 

“See till Caundlish!” “A sang 
frae COaundlish!” “Pit on yer 
specs, man.” ‘Stick in, Bylie!” 
“Wha boucht the deed coo?” The 
last—an allusion apparently to some 
questionable transaction of the 
Bailie’s which divided the sentiment 
of the place—produced a terrific up- 
roar, in a slight lull of which he, 
however, contrived to move that his 
honourable friend Mr. Tainsh (of 
course) should take the chair; and 
a storm of indiscriminate howling 
being assumed as assent, Mr. Tainsh 
marched into the precentor’s box, 
bowed to pandemonium, said (amid 
interruptions) that. they knew the 
object of the meeting (which could 
only have been true in a very re- 
stricted sense), and that, without 
farther parley, he to intro- 
ducé Mr. Platt-Crump from London, 
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who was recommended to the atten- 
tion of the boro by that emin- 
ent friend and adviser of the *‘ work- 
ing man,” Mr. John Bright. . 

nder the zgis of this great name 
Mr. Platt-Crump, on coming forward, 
was received with immense applause, 
He was a Hn ra wiry, middle- 
aged man, with rather a hungry 
wodinpten to be a barrister, .an 


justifying the belief by a certain 


cosy, confidential, and withal fluent 
method of speaking, as well as by a 
forensic habit of tucking his thumbs 
into the arm-holes of his waistcoat. 
The people shouted “ Bravo!” and 
“ Go it!” and thus encouraged, Mr. 
Platt-Crump went it, and no mis- 
take. He by saying that he 
was, before everything else, ‘‘ pro- 
gressive,”—which might have been 
true once, but, by his own sub- 
sequent showing, was at present 
rather incredible, Mr. Crump having 
apparently got as far as was possible, 
until some one was kind enough to 
invent a bran-new set of institutions 
for Mr. Crump to “ s” 

and demolish with his inexorable — 
hoofs. . He then proceeded to show 
that he was not merely a reforming 
broom, but also a political petard ; 
and if only the good folks of Ard- 
martin would. be kind eno to 
place him in position, and apply the 
match, he was prepared to blow 
everything, with one or two very 
trifling exceptions, to smithereens. 

If he was asked, ‘“‘ Would he sup- 
port a measure for the abolition of 
the law of hypothec?”’ Mr. Platt- 
Crump’s reply was that he would 
strain every sinew and muscle to 
get it , 

Of the Game Laws ? all his energy 
should be devoted to. digging up 
that subtle r-r-root of an_ effete 
feudalism a2 


Of the restrictions upon Trades- 
unions? he would say, “‘ Erase from 


the statute-book such a discreditable 
BLOT.” 
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Of the State Church? he would 

ry, “ Down with it!” 

Of the Commander-in-Chief? he 
would sign the death-warrant of 
that entirely bloated official. 

Of Bishops in the House of 
Lords? he would sweep these 
sanctimonious dotards from their 
pride of place. 

Of the House of Peers itself? 
that was a delicate question, but 
Mr. Platt-Crump was to 
face it with calm, and he would tell 
the Peers (frankly) that vitality 
having passed from them, they 
were now a mere “excrescence” 
for which he knew of only one 
remedy, and that was “the knife, 
gentlemen,—the incisive, trenchant 
knife of radical reform.” (Cheers.) 
As to University Tests—but they 
were too nauseous a subject, and 
Mr. Platt-Crump turned his head 
aside and archly. fei a tem- 


porary sickness, thereby delicately 
suggesting the fate that awaited 


them. Then the army in its pre- 
sent state must be abolished, and 
some popular substitute provided— 
(officered, if possible, by working 
men); in its present state it was 
intolerable. Would any one kindly 
tell him why the sweat of toiling 
moiling millions should be squan- 
dered upon a & a farce, that 
iided lordings (ever ready to 

tten upon the inwards of the 
working man) might r-r-ruffle it in 
the haunts of aristocratic sensuality ? 
(Immense applause, but apparently 
a good deal of local irritation about 
the chairman’s scalp.) Yes, he 
would abolish that and everything 
else — everything, that was to say, 
that weighed upon the working 
man, was distasteful to his feelings 
or repugnant to his conscience. He 
would abolish every tax that was 
any sort of restriction upon the 
enjoyments to which the working 
man felt he had not merely a bias 
but a claim. The deficit thence 
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resulting he would meet by dealing 
with the land in a bold spirit. 
(Hear, hear.) ; 

If he (Platt-Crump) swayed the 
destinies of this great country, every 
working man should begin his day, 
to use the impressive, he might 
say epigrammatic, words of his 
illustrious friend John Bright 
(thunders of applause), at a “ free 
breakfast-table;” and— though in 
this, perhaps, he advanced boldly— 
starting from the dictum of that 
great man, he would extend that 
freedom to every meal of which 
honest labour partook in the course 
of the day, even topping up at 
night with a free pipe of tobacco 
and a free glass of toddy.» (Frantic 
applause and much laughter. ) 

Then, of course, came Mr. Platt- 
Crump’s peroration that there was 
only one MAN who could secure 
these inestimable advantages for 
the working classes, and he would 
do it—ay, he would do it, sure as 
his name was a name before which 
bigots and oligarchs quailed, and 
tricksy reactionaries trembled in 
their spangles and their motley 
(sensation, and a voice, “ Jimsie, 
gie’s the dottle o’ yer pipe !”)—sure 
as his name was Witu1am Ewart 
Guapstone, the only great statesman 
with a brain (John Bright excepted), 
the only great statesman with a 
conscience, the only great statesman 
with a heart, all, with every other 
item of his system, mental and cor- 
poreal, entirely devoted to the people 
from whom he sprang. 

Have faith in Gladstone. Give 
him a following, and he will do it. 
Then came the obvious deduction, 
** Therefore rally round Platt-Crump 
and support first-rate talent.” And 
Mr. Platt-Crump sat down smiling 
among the ruins, as it were, of 
everything except Mr. Gladstone and 
the working man, amid hurricanes 
an 
adverse sentiment expressed even by 
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the soberest of the audience. A 
very mealy baker, indeed, loudly 
stated his opinion that Mr. Platt- 
Crump was “naething but a ble- 
therin’ speldran ;” a view supported 
with a good many quaint oaths by 
a mason, perhaps from some hazy 
professional feeling, that though a 
first-rate puller-down of edifices, 
Mr. Crump had contrived to hide 
his light as a constructor under a 
very comprehensive bushel. These 
reactionaries having been eliminated 
after a tough resistance, Mr. ‘Crump 
was subjected to the process of 
“ heckling’ —that is, cross-examina- 
tion by the more representative men 
of the meeting ; and here his success 
was not so marked. It was all very 
fine and very easy to deal in a set 
speech with large imperial questions, 
particularly when he had nothing to 
suggest but a saw-and - pick- axe 
policy; but every locality has its 
own pet political maggot, and with 
a Scotch constituency there are two 
subjects at all times tender, sacred, 
and ticklish —the Sabbath and 
liquor (the irreverence of the collo- 
cation is not with the writer, but. in 
the deplorable fact). Mr. Crump 
had either been badly posted up on 
these questions, or he had got mud- 
dled by the row and the alcoholic 
atmosphere; for upon being asked 
by a hoary old man with a reverend 
quaver in his voice, what his views 
were as to trading on “the Saw-#-i- 
bath” (here the quaver came out 
strongly), he began to bounce away 
about the working man being clearly 
entitled to buy his bit’ of bacon 
or his bit of bacey on any day in the 
week, and (jocularly) the better 
day the better deed. Similarly, as 
to Sunday places of recreation, Mr. 
Platt-Crump thought that the work- 
ing man, who had been moiling all 
the week, was not to be denied such 
amusement as might be in harmony 
with his own conscience. He was 
for perfect freedom. No one would 
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deprecate more strongly than he any 
attempt to coerce the working man 
into'an unwilling visit to a tea-gar- 
den of a Sunday; but at the same 
time he would deprecate any attempt 
to shut the tea-garden against the 
working man, if it was on that day 
his pleasure to visit that tea-garden. 
Murmurs had symphonied the whole 
course of this explanation, but at 
its conclusion they came to a head ; 
the iteration of that word tea-garden 
was. out of harmony with the spirit 
of the meeting, and a storm of dis- 
approbation burst upon the bewil- 
dered Crump. ‘Remember the 
Saw-i-i-bath-day, to keep—” began 
the ancient querist; but his. voice 
was drowned by the tumult, from 
which an occasional shrill cry shot 
out distinctly, such as “‘ Awtheist!” 
“Blisphaymer!” ‘Polly, pit the 
kettle on!” ‘Doon wi’ the Pope!” 
“Bash him on the heed, Tainsh!” 
“‘Stap him up the chumley, Bylie!” 
and so on. Mr. Tainsh having with 
difficulty procured silencé,- and ra- 
pidly . consulted with Mr. Platt- 
Crump, stated that the candidate 
would make an explanation, which 
after a time he was allowed to do; 
and which was to the effect that 
what he had said was merely a 
casual, ill-considered résumé of the 
general feeling of the Liberal party, 
including Mr. Bright (cries of “No, 
no; its a big lee!” &e., &.), on 
the question. For hi he had 
no ne) ae ne either way ; and if he 
became their Member, would consult 
their views and vote as they, in 
in their wisdom, might direct. This 
appeased the assembly pretty well, 


pt the reverend quaverer, who 
left the room expressing his convic- 
tion that Mr. Platt-Crump was a 


“ Laa-o-di-cayan,” in addition to 
being a “foolish Galatian” and “a 
tinkling bal.””, 

Then a determined-looking, steut, 
red-faced man rose and said. that 
a question of grave interest to all 
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thinking men was involved in the 
proposal to enact a Permissive Li- 
quor Law. Hewthe red-faced man) 
hoped Mr. Platt-Crump was. prepar- 
ed to grapple with that question in a 
bold, decided, and thoroughly British 
spirit. ; 

Here poor Crump was in terrible 
difficulties. The constituent group 
consisted of some five or six boroughs. 


Thus in 3 the cry might be, 


“ # “ “c 
“ D “ “ 


“ E “ “ 


But A would raze the Church, and 
yet not marry his grandmother; 
while B, if you would only exter- 
minate the rabbit, was to 
let both the Church and his grand- 
mother alone; and so on with infi- 
nite permutations and combinations, 
difficult for a poor man to carry 
always in his head who was speechi- 
fying, and being “heckled” day 
after day, and night- after night, till 
he hardly knew which was upper- 
most—his head or his feet. 

Thus Crump had forgotten all 
about the speciality of the town of 
Ardmartin; and so he, in his diffi- 
culty, thus reasoned with himself: 
“To abolish is liberal, to oppose is 
conservative, but you can’t abolish 
what doesn’t exist ; whereas, if you 
oppose a new idea, however fallacious, 
you are in danger of condemnation 
as a Tory;”’ and therefore, after 
vainly trying to discern by the sod- 
den faces of the audience what would 
be popular, he stammered out that it 
was “a large question—a very large 
question,” he might the length 
of saying an excessively large ques- 
tion,” ‘““and a broad question” into 
the bargain. It was a question, 
he was free to confess, which had 
puzzled his head, ay, and wiser 
heads than his—being, in fact, one 
of those complicated problems which 
abound in a state of society result- 
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These all agreed in the grand testing 
shibboleth ‘ Gladstone,” and the 
worship of one or two similar fetishes, 
were matters of course ; but in other 
respects they often differed. An 
opinion that was dogmatic in one, 
was indifferent in another, and on 
some questions there was open anta- 
gonism between them. 


“ Down with the Church !” 

“Death to the Rabbit!” 

“A man may marry his grandmother !” 
pothec no more 
e Sawbath.” 


”” 


ing from an old civilisation, and a 
highly artificial condition of things 
in general. , 

But here the red-faced man jum: 
up and said that he was a hin 
man (which was incontrovertible), 
and that he had no relish for “‘ hocus- 
pocus.” ‘Would Mr, Platt-Crump 
kindly abstain from hocus-pocussing 
him, and say ‘yesorno? Would 
he or would he not support a Per- 
missive Liquor Bill ?” 

Thus spurred to the edge of the 
precipice, Mr. Platt Crump jumped 
over it and said he would support 
such a bill. 

There was a solemn portentous 
silence for afew moments, and then 
came the ringing voice of the red- 
faced man with these words: “In 
that case, sir, I shall not support 
you ; and I think I can pledge my- 
self that nine-tenths of the gen- 
tlemen here present will follow my 
example. . ‘ 

Now the murder was out; the 
querist was the leading distiller of 
a district abounding in distilleries ; 
half the people in the room were 
somehow or other connected with 
his trade, and the entire assembly 
tenderly sympathised with it as con- 
sumers. 

“TI hate humbug and cant, sir,” 
added the red-faced man; ‘and I 
move that this meeting has no con- 
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fidence in your political views; also, 
that they are entirely unworthy of a 
great nation.” 

A hundred seconders rose to their 
feet, and Tainsh was called upon to 
put the motion to the meeting. He 
declined upon some technical ground ; 
and immediately, with the yells of 
pandemonium, a rush was made to 
the platform, and the last things 
Bertrand and Pigott saw, as they 
left the place, were Platt-Crump 
vindicating his character as a pro- 
gressive by a rapid flank movement 
towards the vestry, heavily salivated 
by a mob of pursuers, and Tainsh 
besieged in the pulpit, dodging mis- 
siles with surprising activity, and 
holding the position with the des- 
perate valour of a Maori chief, alone, 
surrounded in his “ pah,” but resolv- 
ed not to be taken alive. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, Crump 
was eventually elected. He had 


been more successful in hocus-pocus- 
sing the other boroughs, probably, so 


that no opposition had been started ; 
and now it was too late for the good 
folks of Ardmartin to organise one. 
So Crump went to Parliament, and 
is perhaps at this hour a tractable 
member of that wondrous majority ; 
and if so, no doubt one of those 
poor devils—those dumb, delegate 
dogs who are bullied all round—who 
tremble at the bleating of the con- 
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stituent flock, and crouch before the 
awful eye of the remedial but acid 
shepherd-in-chief. 

“What do you think of that.?” 
laughed. Bertrand, when they were 
clear of the meeting. 
“Think of it, my good fellow? 
Please don’t let us think of .it—it 
really makes me feel more inclined 
to cry than to laugh. We used to 
be able to look down upon—laugh 
at, if you please—the political life 
and customs of most other countries ; 
but is there in all Europe, or per- 
haps even in America, to. be seen 
any political exhibition so low, so 
filthy, so Gegeeded, as this we have 
just left? You blessed Scotchmen 
shake Ag mas ‘ee: we the 
Irish difficulty, but, eorge 
yur as bad for old Jand as ee 
rish are, or worse; and what with 
Scotch Radicalism and Irish Fenian- 
ism and Ribbonism, England. is 
between Scylla and Charybdis— 
destined, I fear, to sink. Pilatt- 
Crump ought to be’ stewed in some 
of that red-faced ruffian’s whisky. 
Apropos, do you know if they give 
any decent sort of suppers at these 
gathering balls ?” 

“ Oh, I suppose so.” 

“T hope they do ; it was a wretch- 
ed dinner, and I’m hungry already, 
Well, here’s the hostel, and I sup, 
pose it is time to adorn.” 


Qu 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THANK heaven for peace, such as 
itis! The reign of our Own Corre- 
spondent is over, and literature may 

in begin to breathe, and it is pos- 
le for books to be! 

One sign that we are not so much 
the worse for the interregnum as 
might have been feared, is the ap- 
pearance of some books which take 
their place at the very extreme end 
of the scale from that breathless, 
breakneck race of the historians of 
the moment, which a month or two 
ago bade fair to demoralise us all. 
Such are the thoughtful Essays on 
religious and literary subjects col- 
lected into a permanent form by 
> Mr. Hutton,* which will be very 
welcome to many who know his 
skill and power in that art of criti- 
cism which is soiled by so much 
ignoble use, and yet is so worthy 
and noble an art. At the first glance 
it would seem that to criticise criti- 
cism was a somewhat unnecessary 
proceeding ; and yet there is no lit- 
erary work more delicate, more dif- 
ficult, more important when ‘well 
done, or demanding more conscience 
and care, The faculties necessary 
for the critic are almost more dis- 
tinctly marked than those which are 
required by any other literary work- 
man. He must have the power of 
close observation—the eye to see, 
the skill to analyse; he must com- 
bine much positive knowledge, and 
confidence in his own power and 
judicial authority, with so much in- 
tellectuial modesty as will make him 
ready to perceive excellence, even 
outside the laws which usually reg- 
ulate its manifestation; and, above 
all, he must have true sympathetic 
insight, such as will lay open to him 
the meanings, not always clearly ex- 


pressed, the motif, not always dis- 
tinctly indicated, of his subjects. 
The true critic should see more than 
the book before him— he should see 
the mind that produced it; he should 
be able to catch at full tide the cur- 
rents of thought that brought it into 
being, the mental convulsion which 
it marks, or the ripening existence 
of which it is the fruit. All those 
subtle mental influences, which are 
as dew and sunshine to the spiritual 
seed, he should note in their unseen 
courses ;‘ he should be able to trace 
the idea which runs through a life- 
time, sometimes, like a river-course, 
invisible through the trees and ray- 
ines, yet here betraying itself by the 
fresh greenness, and there all of a 
sudden flashing to the sun. An emi-. 
nent writer (to be sure it was at 
the moment when he committed a 
great literary blunder, and the Phil- 
istines were upon him) has. lately 
delivered the contemptuous judg- 
ment upon critics,; that,they are 
men who have failed im their own 
attempts at original. ;¢omposition, 
Such an opinion is;a-very common 
one among painters, though not, we 
think, amongwriters generally, But 
we are net much minded to resist 
the imputation. To a certain ex- 
tent it is and ought to be true. No 
man, for instance, can so realise the 
difficulties of art as the man who 
has done his best in his own person 
to overcome them: and in the same 
way, he who would criticise philo- 
sophy must be a philesopher ; and he 
alone may lay a hand upon the ark 
of poetry who has a certain consecra- . 
tion upon him, and knows at least 
what is the divine gift which he 
undertakes to discuss. The attempt 
to do. in one’s own person always 
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increases the power to understand 
the works of others. So that the 
sneer becomes in reality a declaration 
of right. 

In the case of most of our finest 
critics, however, the assertion, as a 
matter of fact, is simply untrue, 
though this and a great many other 
spiteful sayings of authors are much 
justified by the general want of high 
morality in criticism—a want which 
seriously injures the weight of all 
judgments of books. There is no- 
thing in literature to which a high 
standard of morals is so necessary, 
and nothing which is so separated 
ordinarily from all moral .consider- 
ations whatever. The fashion of 
untruthfulness at present prevalent 
is that of personal favour. The 
fashion that used to be ‘in highest 
acceptance was that of personal as- 
sault; and there can be no doubt 
that the most popular bits of criti- 
cism which we know are those effu- 
sions of clever spite and brilliant 
malice, the ‘‘ slashing articles” of a 


former generation, in which al] the 
art and skill of the writer were taxed 
to make his subject ridiculous, and 
impart to the reader the same sense 
of triumphant mischief which made 
his own style buoyant, and stirred 


the blood in his veins.. A certain 
élan and go are required for this 
branch of the art, and it suited 
youth, which is always ready to 
attack the powers that be. Maga 
herself has many a sin of this descrip- 
tion on her conscience, committed 
in the heyday of the blood, of which 
we fear she is not at all ashamed even 
now ; though Maga’s vehemence of 
assault, let us add, has always been 
accompanied by generous gg 
tion of real merit... But whe 
we recollect poor ‘ofeffrey with 
his complacent, impatient. verdict, 
“THIS WILL NEVER po,” placing 
himself like another Colossus to 
bar the path of Wordsworth, a 
shudder of terror at such temerity 
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comes over us, and we cannot but 
fee] that, in all the fulness of poetic 
justice, such operators sometimes 
got their reward. Imagine the 
mental anguish, the never-to-be- 
revealed-or-forgotten shame, of the 
critic who had committed himself 
to such an utterance! It is true 
that so vast a mistake is seldom 
made by any well-qualified writer ; 
but it is a salutary reminder to us 
of human imperfection. Let not 
the reader, however, look for any of 
the malicious amusement to be de- 
rived from slashing articles in the 
scholarly and judicious essays of Mr. 
Hutton. They are divided into 
two parts, theological and literary, 
and it is with the latter that we 
shall chiefly concern ourselves. The 
essays in this volume are, with 
scarcely an exception, upon Poetry, 
which, of all branches of literature, 
is the one most open to, and most 
requiring, the critic’s study. We 
say, with scarcely an exception ; for in 
the two essays on George Eliot and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, these writers 
are contemplated in the poetical and 
creative aspect of their genius ; and, 
what is still more to the purpose, 
these essays seem to us (as does also 
the criticism on Mr. Browning) so 
far unsuitable to the dignity of a@ 
book that the writers discussed are 
our own immediate contemporaries. 
Hawthorne, it is true, is dead; but 
he is not. long enough dead to have 
much enlarged our conception of 
him as an author; and George Eliot 
and Mr. Browningare both in full pos- 
session of their remarkable gifts, and 
may yet, and we trust wil? yet, do 
much that will — Mr. Hutton’s 
essays imperfect and incomplete to 
our grandchildren, with an eye for 
whose benefit, criticism, where it is 
made ent in a book, ought to 
be written. It is; we think, a» mis- 
take to withdraw such essays «as 
these from the pages of a maga- 
zine or review, in which they 
e 
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have a fit and natural place, and to 
gather them in a permanent volume 
for which they are not adapted. It 
is not yet three years since the 
‘Ring and the Book’ was published, 
et how imperfect, how unsatisfac- 
, would be any criticism on Mr. 
Browning’s productions which left 
out that wonderful poem! and we 
sincerely trust that this is neither 
the last nor the greatest (though we 
hope the longest) of the poet’s works. 
The same thing is of course true of 
the other great writer whose powers 
are still in their zenith, and whose 
greatest production may yet, for 
anything we know, be in the future. 
{For this reason we object to the re- 
| production in a permanent form of 
' criticism upon living writers. We 
might even go further, and say, upon 
very recently deceased writers. The 
reviews, the magazines, and journals 
of the day, are the proper places for 
the work of the day; the work 
which is intended to be placed in a 
Tibrary should be complete. We 
are sure that in the case of such a 
‘writer as Mr. Hutton, the essays we 
‘have mentioned have a real excel- 
lence which justifies their preser- 
vation; but Mr. Hutton’s example 
will no doubt afford an excuse to 
many an inferior critic whose hasty 
‘and crude performances are thrust 
into permanent print, for no better 
‘reason than that thrift, which is 
an excellent thing in domestic 
economy—which throws away no- 
thing, and makes use of every scrap 
and candle-end ; an admirable. qual- 
ity for a housewife perhaps—though 
even a housewife would sometimes 
‘be the better for knowing when to 
throw away. 

We have relieved our conscience, 
and now let us pass on to our more 
agreeable work. The three first 
essays in this volume—those on 
Goethe, Wordsworth, and Shelley 
—are models of sound and delicate 
€riticism ; and nothing could more 
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clearly prove the expediency of 
keeping silent, at least in the more 
important judicial capacity of a 
critic, until time has “orbed into 
the perfect star” those souls and 
works of men which death alone 
can complete and make perfect, 
How much more instructive, how 
much more full, is the judgment 
which can be passed upon those 
whose lives lie before us — most 
powerful of all commentaries upon 
their works—in the calm stillness 
and accomplished meaning of things 
which are past,—than that which 
has to be passed upon the work 
which is elucidated by no life, and 
which the modest veil of natural 
reserve and human modesty still 
covers, as it ought to cover, the 
doings of the living? In the article 
upon Goethe, Mr. Hutton enters 
fully into the character of that 
amazing man, ahd dwells, as all who 
have not entirely yielded to his 
fascination must have dwelt more 
or less consciously, upon the in 
adequacy of his works, great as these 
are, to explain the astonishing in- 
toxicating personal influence which 
even now he seems to wield over his 
adorers — and which Mr. Hutton 
attributes to what Goethe himself 
calls “ deemonic influence.” ‘It was 
not divine, for it seemed unin- 
tellectual ; nor human, for it was no 
result of understanding; nor dia- 
bolical, for it was of beneficent 
tendency; nor angelic, for you 
would often notice in it a cer- 
tain mischievousness. It resembled 
chance, inasmuch as it demonstrated 
nothing; but was like providence, 
inasmuch as it showed symptoms 
of continuity.” This is the de 
scription that.Goethe himself gives 
of the marvellous personal power 
which there can be no doubt some 
individuals possess, in absolute in- 
dependence of their own claims to 
regard, or right to rule over others. 
He goes on to say that it is not 
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always “the first and best, either in 
moral nature or abilities,” who pos- 
sess this gift. It is a power about 
which no man can reason, which we 
obey or resist with. instinctive 
vehemence, feeling that there can 
be no. middle way. To . this 
“demonic influence,” this mag- 
netic force, Mr, Hutton  attri- 
butes the wonderful ascendancy 
which Goethe has acquired over the 
minds of men—a something al- 
together irrespective of his genius. 
Mr. Hutton defines this special quality 
as ‘‘ presence of mind in combination 
with a keen knowledge of men ;”’ but 
this, we think, is an inadequate 
description. Is it not more truly 
the power of a severely self-con- 
tained and uncommunicative nature, 
wrapping itself in a splendid veil of 
superficial emotion, and even pas- 
‘ sion, such as lights up its surface 
brilliantly, without ever . warming 
its heart over the simpler, less com- 
plex natures, which accept the 


superficial as real, and are pene- 
trated and consumed by the flame 
which merely illuminates and never 


melts the other? This, it may be 
said, would be no explanation of his 
influence over Schiller, for example, 
or, still more remarkably, over our 
own countryman, Carlyle. But we 
are by no means prepared to admit 
this; for absolute Sincerity is always 
more or less deceivable, in the noble 
way of incapacity to comprehend 
the Insincere. 

Goethe’s insincerity, however, 
is nothing to be apologetic about, 
as if it were the defect and 
weakness of his character. On 
the contrary, it. was its principle, 
and in one way its strength. He 
was as open, perhaps more open, to 
the loves and sympathies common 
to humanity than other men; where 
he differed from other men was in 
his power of subduing them; and 
putting them away from him when 
he had got the full sweetness out of 
them, and felt, with that diabolical 
insight which weak natures are said 
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to admire, that they could be of no 
further service to him. Thus he 
separated himself—not without tugs 
at his own heart-strings, which he 
got rid of by means of “ 
loveliest lyrics,” and much 

to the poetry-reading world—from 
one after another of the women 
whom he professed to love, and 
who loved him; doing on princi 
what other men are univ 
condemned as scoundrels for doing 
on the pressure of temptation —a 
peculiarity which his biographers 
scarcely yenture to blame, and 
which it seems to be acknowledged 
is permissible in a man whose 
mental greatness places him above 
the sway of ordinary morals. 
Goethe was not unfaithful on the 
common ground of fickle affections, 
or because the beauty or attractions 
of another love tempted him from 
the first—but because he had made 
up his mind on mature and philo- 
sophical reflection that he had got 
the full intellectual and spiritual 
benefit of his love, and that it was 
now expedient to go on to “ fresh 
fields and pastures. new.” This 
frightful philosophy of the matter, 
and the total absence of all that 
modesty and reserve with which 
in this country it is our principle 
(however broken in practice) to 
shroud all interchanges of sentiment 
which do not end in marriage, have 
filled German literature with an 
innocent seraglio of Goethe’s aban- 
doned loves. Modesty of this de- 
scription, it may be remarked, is not 
a German attribute... No Teuton 
lover, even in these days which 
have made us acquainted with se 
many new attributes in the Teu- 
tonic character undreamed of a 
few years ago, has yet thought. of 
inventing for it the grace of reserve 
in its love-affairs; and accordingly 
everybody knows all about the 
Gretchens, Lilis, Fredrikas, who 
helped forward the development of 
the great poet, and were repaid for 
their love by ‘the loveliest lyrics.” 
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Yet his love, while he chose that 
it should last, was real enough: he 
had a certain pain in getting free 
from it. The flame which con- 
sumed those human moths who be- 
lieved in him, flickered regretfully, 
lingeringly, about himself, ere it 
went out. He got the good of it to 
its last moment. Even, we may 
suppose, the great poet was capable 
of a certain buman sorrow that it 
should be necessary to buy his 
perfection at such a cost; but it was 
necessary, and there was no more 
to be said. Here is Mr. Hutton’s 
summary of this remarkable prin- 
ciple of his life :— 


“ The thing that jars upon the mind 
throughout Goethe’s life, in his letters, 
his books—everything he said and did 
—is the absence of anything like de- 
Votion to any being human or divine, 
morally above himself. God he re- 
garded as inscrutable, and as best left 
to reveal Himself. The future life was 
not yet. From all men he withdrew 
himself in a sort of kindly isolation— 
sympathising with them, aiding them, 
helping them against themselves, un- 
derstanding them, but never making 
any of them the object of his life. The 
object of his life,so far as any man can 
consciously and permanently have one, 
was the completion of that ground- 
plan of character presented to the 
world in Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 
To perfect this he denies himself 
mitch both of enjoyment and real hap- 
piness ; to keep this ground-plan in- 
tact, or to build upon it, he was al- 


ways ready to sacrifice either himself. 


or anybody else. To this he sacrificed 
Fredrika’s love, Lili’s love, and his 
own love for them—the friendship of 
any who attempted to interfere with 
his own modes of self-development ; 
to this he would at any time have 
sacrificed, had he supposed it needful, 
the favour of the Duke, and his posi- 
tion at Court ; to this, in fact, his life 
was one long offering. There was no- 
thing Goethe would not have given 
up for others, except any iota of what 
he considered to be his own individu- 
ality. To tend that was his idolatry 
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—and that this self-worship grew upon 
him at Weimar, no one can doubt.” 
Mr. Hutton goes on from Goethe 
to Wordsworth, without perhaps 
perceiving, what seems very appa- 
rent to us, a certain fundamental 
resemblance between the two char- 
acters, immensely modified by cir- 
cumstances, and lessened by a great 
many equally fundamental diversi- 
ties. They are both men who, 
in soul and spirit, dwell apart, 
choosing the isolation as a means of 
perfection; they are both bent, as 
upon the greatest of all earthly ob- 
jects, upon the accomplishment of 
their own individual career. In the 
case of Goethe, it is “the ground- 
plan of character” which is his 
primary object, because Goethe is 
full of that wnmoral (to quote a 
good distinction from Mr. Hutton) 
honesty peculiar to Germans which 
leads them to follow out their con- 
clusions unsparingly, and do what 
their philosophy bids them do 
without any consideration for such 
foreign and illogical matters ‘as 
right or wrong, morality or immora- 
lity; whereas Wordsworth, being, 
for his part, bound by all the 
principles, and even prejudices, of 
the English middle class, was in- 
capable, by nature and education, 
of any declared self-worship, and 
could place only the perfection of 
bis work in the shrine where Goethe 
boldly places his own individuality. 
This distinction separates broadly 
the two characters. Goethe acts as 
a man absolutely free from rule; 
Wordsworth, as one dutifully and 
with full consent of his nature sub- 
ject to it. The one is unmoral, the 
other moral to the severest height 
of morality; the one is strong in 
his “impartial sympathy for good 
and evil alike”—the other holds by 
virtue as the secret of all greatness. 
Yet, notwithstanding this immense 
difference—notwithstanding the un- 
likeness of that little, fluttering, wor- 
shipping, sentimental, wicked court 
at Weimar, to the austere purity and 
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loneliness of Rydal Mount, we can- 
not but believe that a fundamental 
resemblance of character exists be- 
tween these two great minds. They 
are both intent upon themselves ; 
to each the centre of the world, and 
in a manner its raison @étre, is him- 
self ; they are lonely as Lucifer among 
the crowds of lesser creatures that 
fill the earth—working out each for 
himself the great mournful problem, 
burdened by a weight of greatness 
which neither in heaven nor earth is 
there one soul to share. 

Mr. Hutton does not, we think, 
make the same allowance for the 
character of Wordsworth as affect- 
ing his works as he does for that of 
Goethe. He judges the English 
| poet more from a purely intellectual 
' point of view—a thing so far natural 
that we are all, so to speak, nearer 
to Wordsworth than we are to 
Goethe, and that the reserve of 
actual life still hangs to a certain 
extent about the history of the 
former. Yet we think that Words- 


worth’s poetry can scarcely be fully 
understood without a glance at the 
unimpassioned nature of the man. 
Full of grave and deep affection, 
and a strong sense of natural duty. 


he was, we think, absolutely wit 

out passion, realising it with diffi- 
culty, and feeling little sympathy 
with the violence and completeness 
of its sway. The only instance, 
indeed, which we can remember, 
where he ventures to treat it at all, 
is in that story of Margaret in the 
first book of the “ Excursion,” where 
it is kept in so persistent a mono- 
tone, and so deprived of all the 
wild life and colour and energy 
peculiar to it, that the effect upon 
the reader is never exciting, but 
only depressing—a picture of dull 
absorption rather than of fiery power. 
It seems to us that this defect of 
nature, rather than the frugality of 
imagination on which Mr. Hutton 
loves to dwell, accounts in a great 
measure for Wordsworth’s prefer- 
ence of the secondary emotions—the 
joys of anticipation and _ recollec- 
tion—the contemplative use of sor- 
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row. The agency of passion annoy- 
ed and troubled him: it drove him 
out of his reckoning. A thing in 
which there is no serenity, no power 
to pause, no oe ry! of reflection, 
upset—as indeed it is its vocation to 
do—his conception of the world. 
This grand use of passion in .the 
earth troubled Wordsworth as the 
gift of working miracles would dis- 
turb a positivist philosopher. He did 
not want this wild spontaneity—this 
power whose movements could not 
be calculated. He disapproved of it, 
in fact, just as, no doubt, the posi- 
tivist (could he believe in them) 
would disapprove of miracles, and 
consider them as immoral and law- 
less manifestations of power. _ It is, 
however, more to the purpose to show 
Mr. Hutton’s conception of the poet’s 
mind than our own ; and whether we 
accept it freely or not, it is impossi- 
ble not to admire the able and inge- 
nious theory which he thus sets 
forth :— 

“The commonplace modern criti- 
cism on Wordsworth is, that he js too 
transcendental. On the other hand, 
the criticism with which he was first 
assailed, which Coleridge indignantly 
repelled, and which is reflected in the 
admirable parody publishei among 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ was, that he 
was ridiculously simple—that he made 
an unintelligible fuss about common 
feelings and common things. . The re-. 
conciliation of these opposite criticisms 
is not difficult. He drew uncommon 
delights from very common things. 
His circle of interests was, for a poet, 
singularly narrow. He was a hardy 
Cumbrian mountaineer, with the tem- 
perament of a thoroughly frugal pea- 
sant, and a unique personal gift of dis- 
covering the deepest secondary springs 
of joy in what ordinary men either 
took as matter of course, or found un- 
interesting, or even full of pain, The 
same sort of power which scientific 
men have of studiously fixing their 
minds on natural phenomena till they 
make these phenomena yield lessons 
and laws of which no understanding 
destitute of this capacity for detaching 
itself entirely from the commonplace 
train of intellectual associations would 
have dreamt, Wordsworth had in rela. 
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tion to objects of the imagination. He 
could detach his mind from the com- 
monplace series of impressions which 
are generated by commonplace objects 
or events, resist and often reverse the 
current of emotion to which ordinary 
minds are liable, and triumphant! 

justify the strain of rapture with whic 

he celebrated what excites either no 
feeling, or weary feeling, or painful feel- 
ing, in the mass of unreflecting men. 
Two distinct peculiarities, and rare pe- 
euliarities, of character, chiefly assisted 
him in this—his keen spiritual cour- 

e, and his stern spiritual frugality. 

ough his try reads so transcen- 
dental, and is so meditative, there 
never was a poet who was so little of 
a dreamer a3 Wordsworth. There is 
volition and self-government in every 
line of his poetry; and his best 
thoughts come from the steady resist- 
ance he opposes to the ebb and flow of 
ordinary desires and regrets. He con- 
tests the ground inch by inch with all 
despondent and indolent humours, 
and often, too, with movements of in- 
considerate and wasteful joy—turning 
defeat into victory, and victory into 
defeat. He transmutes sorrows into 
food for lonely rapture, as he dwells 
upon the evidence they bear of the 
depth and fortitude of human nature : 
he transmutes the periodic joy of so- 
cial conventions into melancholy as he 
recalls how ‘the wiser mind’ 

‘Mourns less for what age takes away 

Than what it leaves behind.’ 
No poet ever contrived by dint of 
‘plain living and high thinking’ to 
get nearer to the reality of such life 
as he understood, and to dispel more 
thoroughly the illusions of superficial 
impression. 

“ To this same result, again, the rare 
spiritual frugality of Wordsworth 
greatly contributed. Poets, as a rule, 
lust for emotion; some of the most 
unique poets—like Shelley and Byron 
—in their very different ways, pant 
for an unbroken succession of ardent 
feelings. Wordsworth, as I shall try 
to show, was almost a miser in his re- 
Tuctance to trench upon the sl 
capital at his dis . He hoarded 
his joys, and liv: ng the interest 
which they paid in the form of ho 
and expectation. This is one of the 
most original parts of his poetic cha- 
racter. It was only the windfalls, as 
one may say, of his imagination, the 
accidents on which he had never count- 
ed beforehand, the delight of which 
he dared thoroughly to exhaust. He 
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paused almost in awe at the threshold 
of any promised enjoyment, as if it 
were a spendthrift policy to exch 

the hope for the reality. A delight 
once over, he multiplied it a thousand- 
fold through the vision of ‘that in. 
ward eye which is the bliss of goli- 
tude,’ Spiritual thrift was at the very 
root of his soul, and this was one of 
his most remarkable distinctions 
among a race who in spiritual things 
are too often ‘itedigade and spend- 
thrifts. In these two characteristics 
lies sufficient explanation of the oppo- 
site views as. to his simplicity as a 
poet. No poet ever drew from sim- 
pler sources than Wordsworth ; but 
none ever made so much out of go lit- 
tle. He stemmed the commonplace 
currents of emotion, and often succeed. 
ed in so reversing them, that men 
were puzzled when they saw weak- 
ngs transformed into power, and sor- 
rdw into rapture. He used up suc. 
cessfully the waifs and strays of his 
imaginative life, and reaped so much 
from opportunity, hope, and memory, 
that men were a8 puzzled at the sim- 
plicity of his delights as they are when 
they watch the occasions of a child's 
laughter.” 


Here is another very fine bit of 
criticism and contrast, in which, 
though we cannot quite agree with 
it, the delicate perception and sym- 
pathetic insight of the critic are well 
marked. 


“Wordsworth deliberately with- 
draws his imagination from the heart 
of his picture, to contemplate it in its 
spiritual relations.. Thus, for instance, 

ennyson and Wordsworth start from 
the same mood, the one in the song, 
‘Tears, idle tears,’ the other in the 
poem called the ‘Fountain.’ Tenny- 
son’s exquisite poem is well known :— 


‘Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 


mean ; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the that are no more. 
h 28 the first beam glittering on = sail, 
t brings our friends up from the under 
world ; 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah! gad and strange. as in dark summer 
dawns 


Ww 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square ; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no 
more. 
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Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
‘And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; 4 as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O death in life, the days that are no more.’ 
“Now turn to Wordsworth’s treat- 
ment of the same theme :— 
‘My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
ity heart is idly stirred; 
‘For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


Thus fares it still in our decay; 
And yet the wiser mind 

Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 


The blackbird amid leafy trees, 
The lark above the hill, 

Let loose their carol when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


With nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife; they see 

A happy youth. and their old age 
Is beautiful and free. 


But we are pressed by heavy laws; 
And often, glad no more, m 
We wear a face of joy because 
We have been glad of yore.’ 


“Tennyson continues in the same 
strain of emotion with which he begins, 
picturing the profound unspeakable 
sadness with which we survey the ir- 
recoverable past; Wordsworth no 
sooner touches the same theme than 
he checks the current of emotion, and, 
to use his own words, ‘ instead of be- 
ing restlessly propelled’ by it, he 
makes it the objeet. of contemplation, 
and, ‘with no unconquerable sighs, 
yet with a melancholy in the tone, 
sinks inward into himself, from thought 
to thought, to a steady remonstrance 
and a high resolve.’ And, thus medi- 
tating, he wrings from the temporary 
sadness fresh conviction that the eb- 
bing away, both in spirit and in ap- 
pearance, of the brightest past, sad as 
it must ever be, is not so sad a thing 
as the weak yearning which, in de- 
parting, it often leaves stranded on 
the soul, to cling to the appearance 
when the spirit is irrecoverably. lost. 
There is no other great poet who thus 
redeems new ground for spiritual me- 
ditation from beneath the very sweep 
of the tides of the most engrossing af- 
fections, and quietly maintains it im 
possession of the musing intellect.” 


We have said that we do not 
quite agree with Mr. Hutton in this 
opinion ; but perhaps it would be 
more just to say that our agreement 


in his judgment comes from a dif: 
ferent strain of thought. To us 
Tennyson’s poem is the utterance of 
a mind in the full height of life and 
passion, unable, without a wrench 
of its whole being, to tear itself 
from the days that are no more— 
days so near that it can still snatch 
at them, the deadly line of separa- 
tion being as yet scarce indicated by 
Time’s slow finger. On the other 
hand, Wordsworth’s:verses are those 
of an old man fallen into the soft 
and contemplative melancholies and 
regrets of age; his tyes are only dim 
with a moisture of regret, which he 
tenderly calls “ childish ” — not 
blinded with salt and bitter tears. 
Long years have taught him how use- 
less it is to consume his being with 
an unavailing grief, and the philoso- 
phy of age is strengthened by all the 
tendencies of the unimpassioned 
reasonable nature, which is incapable 
of “ waging a foolish strife” with the 
irrevocable. Perhaps his sadness is 
not less deep because it is so calm; 
but it is not, cannot be impassioned ; 
character and age alike forbid it—not 
poetical principle alone. In_ this | 
point we are disposed to think Mr.°| 
Hutton has fallen a victim to his | 
own theory of interpretation, a dan- 
ger to which critics of the finest skill 
and temper are especially liable. 

We add his defence of Words- 
worth from the charge of egotism 
brought against him by Hazlitt, in 
which the pleading is again perhaps 
more skilful than absolutely con- 
vincing : 

“ Hazlitt has set up a theory, founded 
in some measure, perhaps, on these 
little personal egotisms, to prove that 
Wordsworth’s poetic power is born of 
egotism, and is J sm and parcel of his 
complete want of universality. . . . 
He tells us further on that Words- 
worth’s ‘strength, as it often happens, 
arises from excess of weakness.’ This 
is but the seeptic’s bitter version of the 
truth that ‘weakness constantly arises 
from excess of strength’—a form 
of the proposition not only more true 
in itself, but far more applicable to 
Wordsworth's poetry. Rare gifts of 
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mind almost always tend to some 
overbalance of habit, cr thought, or 
feeling—to some narrowness, pride, or 
humour that is in itself a weakness. 
Bat no weakness ever of itself tends to 
an opposite strength, even though, as 
Wordsworth so finely observes in a 
ssage I have already quoted, the 
ree and voluntary wisdom of man may 
transmute it into an occasion for de- 
veloping the highest strength; but 
this is through the supernatural life, 
not through any natural gravitation 
of weakness towards its opposite. 
Strong affections may tend to feeble- 
ness of purpose, but not feebleness of 
purpose to strong affections. Great 
contemplative power will tend to self- 
occupation, but self-occupation does 
not tend tocontemplative power. Haz- 
litt saw that the egotism and. the 
genius in Wordsworth were closely re- 
lated, and with half-malicious pleasure 
hastily assumed that the worse quality 
had the deeper root. When he says 
that Wordsworth’s poetry is mainly 
derived from ‘looking at home into 
himself,’ he says what I haveall along 
endeavoured to establish; but when 
he means by this the contradictory of 
‘looking abroad into universality,’ he 
is certainly and wilfully wrong. There 
are two selfs in every man—the private 
and the universal—the source of per 
sonal crotchets, and the humanity that 
is our bond with our fellow-men, and 
gives us our influence overthem. Half 
Wordsworth’s weakness springs from 
the egotistical self, as he himself ap- 
plies when he says— 
‘Or is it that when human souls a journey 
long have had, 
And are returned into themselves, they can- 
not but be sad?” 
But all his power springs from the 
universal self. Nor is it in the least 
true that Wordsworth’s finest poems, 
as Hazlitt implies, are cocoons of arbi- 
trary personal associations spun around 
local and accidental centres. The 
worst. element in Wordsworth is 
the arbitrary and occasional element. 
Freedom, indeed, enters into his very 
finest poems—but thoughtful, not ar- 
bitrary, freedom. He draws us out of 
the natural currents of thought and 
emotion ; but if it be from ‘ chance de- 
sires.’ if it be to have us ‘all to him- 
self,’ and give us an egotistic lecture 
in his own little study—he is as far as 
possible from his true poetic mood.” 


Mr. Hutton’s conception of Shelley 
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is one in which we fully concur, 
Nothing could be more sharply de- 
fined in its diversity from the broad 
calm natures of the two great poets 
whom the critic has already dis- 
cussed, than the restless, feverish, all- 
craving being, the impersonation of 
Desire, whom he here sets before us, 
A painful hurry and eagerness and 
speed, a never-satisfied thirst, a fey- 
erish hunger for emotion, are its chief 
characteristics. And it is unneces- 
sary to add that there is no music 
in the world more exquisite than 
the music of those ineffable longings 
which, in their passion and intensity, © 
are death to the poet, but which to 
more moderate natures—spirits finely 
touched, yet not given over to that in-- 
appeasable desire of joy and beauty— 
afford such a power of expression to 
the inexpressible as scarcely anyother 
poetry, as perhaps nothing else ex- 
cept the inarticulate passion of music, 
can give. Nothing can be finer or 


more true than the following sketch 
of Shelley’s mind and character : — 


“Shelley . . Was essentially 
the poet of intellectual desire, not of 
mere emotion. The thrill of some 
fugitive feeling, which he is either 
vainly pursuing or which has just 
slipped through his faint intellectual 
grasp, gives the key-note to every 
one of his finest poems. His won- 
derful description of the Hours in the 
‘Prometheus Unbound ’—one of the 
few passages in which Shelley has 
given a great subject to any painter 
capable of entering into him—is a de- 
scription, in fact, of the two poetic at- 
titudes of his own mind :— 


‘The rocks are cloven, and through the 
purple night 

I see cars drawn by rainbow-wingéd steeds, 

=e the dim winds; in each there 
8 8 

A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 

vcr look behind as fiends pursued them 

ere ! 
And yet I see no snakes but the keen stars ; 
Others, with burning. eyes, lean forth, and 


drink 
With eager. lips the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before 
And now, even now, they clasped it. Their 
bright locks 
Stream like a comet's flashing hair: ‘they all 
Sweep onward.’ 


As it seems to me, Shelley himself, in 
one of hismoods of wild-eyed, breathless 
inspiration—“1’Inglese malincolico,”as 
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the poor people called him at Florence 
—leaning passionately forward into the 
future, or back wards to the past, should 
be the impersonation of these spirit- 
charioteers of time. Eager, visionary, 
flashing forms, ‘drinking the wind of 
their own speed,’ they are wonderful 
impersonations of his most characteris. 
tic poetic moods. If we look at any of 
the lyrics on which he has set the full 
stamp of his genius, we find that it 
images one of these two attitudes of 
intellect,—the keen, exquisite sense of 
want, gazing wildly forward or wildly 
backward, but vainly striving to close 
on something which eludes its grasp. 
‘The desire of the earth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion of something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ;’ 
that is the true burden of every song. 
Sometimes the gaze is fixed on the 
future, and sometimes on the past: 
sometimes it is— 
‘Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Roieis of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and dear, 

Swift be thy flight!’ 
and sometimes— 
‘When the lamp is shattered, 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scattered, 

The rainbow’s glory is shed ; 

When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not; 

When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are goon forgot ;’ 
but whether forward or backward graz- 
ing, the attitude of unsatisfied desire 
is always the same, distinguishing 
Shelley from the many great contem- 
poraries who, like Goethe himself, for 
instance—except in ‘ Faust,’ where he 
had set himself to delineate the pangs 
of an insatiable heart and intellect— 
sing out of the wealth of happy poe 
session even more melodiously than 
out of the growing ardour of desire. 
And even between the animating spi- 
rit of ‘ aust’ and the poetical mood 
of Shelley’s poetry there is one very 
marked distinction. Faust’s passion is 
a hunger for experience,—human ex- 
perience in the largest and most uni- 
versal sense; but the thirst which 
breathes through Shelley is a contin- 
ual thirst for those rare moments of 
tingling veins and flushing soul, those 
instants when the whole frame of na- 
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ture and human life seems a transpa- 
rency for sweet emotion, which are 
but one element in Faust’s pursuit. 
What the passages in ‘Faust’ were 
which fascinated Shelley most intense- 
ly, he himself may tell us. Speak- 
ing of some fine German etchings of 
‘Faust,’ he says: ‘I never periectly 
understood the Hartz Mountain scene 
until I saw the etching; and then 
Margaret in the summer-house with 
Faust. The artist makes one envy his 
happiness that he can sketch such 
things with calmness, which I only 
dared look upon once, and which made 
my brain swim round only to touch 
the leaf on the opposite side of which ° 
I knew it was figured.’ This is of the 
very essence of Shelley. He is the poet; 
not of human yearning in general, but 
of the yearning for that youthful ec- 
stasy which bounds like fresh life 
through every nerve. He cannot be 
satisfied without a thrill of his whole 
soul. He knows nothing of serene joy. 
He thinks the whole universe should 
be ever thrilling in every fibre with 
mysterious tenderness.” 


Mr. Hutton’s merits as a theolo- 
gical writer are less in our way than 
are the literary sketches, in which , 
we cannot help feeling he himself is \ 
more at home. His religious views, ‘ 
as he announces in the preface to his 
book, are founded upon those of Mr._ 
Maurice, which will give the reader 
a tolerably clear indication of their 
tendency and meaning. All the) 
characteristic beauty of those views, 
their sympathy with and adaptation 
to the confused religious sentiment 
of the age, and, at the same time, the 
weakness which we cannot but con- , 
sider equally characteristic of them, 
will be found in these pages—in 
which there is at the same time a 
frank and open ayowal, such as wins 
the deepest sympathy of the reader, 
that by means of those views the 
writer been brought from a less 
genial region of religious thought, 
into the light and comfort of the 
Gospel. This confession is at the 
same time, there can be no doubt, 
the highest testimony that man can 
give to the efficacy of any system of 
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f, and throws into the scale 
along with it all the personal weight 
of a sound judgment and discrimin 
ating intelligence. The only one of 
these essays, however, to which our 
space will permit us to refer, is the 
one on the Fourth Gospel, which 
~ may be welcome to many a reader 
who has unwillingly received into 
his mind some shadow of the many 
scepticisms on the subject. Those 
who have no specia) theological or 
philosophical tendencies are, per- 
haps, scarcely likely to be acquainted 
with the elaborate criticisms of Baur, 
on which this essay is a commentary. 
But Rénan’s popular and _light- 
hearted scepticism has penetrated 
into many regions which the philo- 
sophical German could not be ex- 
pected to reach; and we do not 
doubt that Mr. Hutton’s calm and 
able treatment of the difficulties, in- 
volved will give assurance and com- 
fort to that uneasy consciousness of 
possible doubt which is so apt to rise 
in the minds of readers who have not 
the time nor the means of satisfying 
themselves personally upon matters 
of religious belief thus lightly called 
in question. 

It is with a certain reluctance that 
we turn from Mr. Hutton’s book to 


belie 


the life of Hugh Miller,* in two pro-. 


digious volumes, big enough to con- 
tain the history of a country for fifty 
years, much less the life of a modest 
man of science and letters. We turn 
to it, we say, with reluctance, be- 
cause the idea of adverse criticism 
in such a case is painful; and yet it 
is impossible to refrain from remon- 
strance in respect to the quite undue 
length and over-pretensions of the 
book. When will writers learn that 
nothing improves by dilution—and 
that a man whose qualities are chiefl 

personal, and whose work, thoug 

well and truly done, was not of a 
kind to move the world, has a shade 
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of absurdity rather than reverence 
thrown upon him by the false im. 
portance of such a prolonged narra: 
tive? Hugh Miller was a man of . 
genuine talent, even of Something 
which approached genius—or, aj 
least, the humble position in which 
he was born, and the fact that the 
first thirty years of his life were 
spent in manual labor, makes the 
impulse which developed his lit 

gift, through all difficulties and 
hindrances, look very much like the 
spontaneous and irrepressible im- 
pulse of genius. But his works, 
though delightful reading, are 
neither so original nor so important 
as to claim an independent place in 
literature. A keen and lively power 
of observation, and a wonderfully 
lucid and graphic style, were his 
chief literary distinctions. We do 
not pretend to estimate the weight 
of his contributions to science, but 
there can be no doubt that he has 
done more to make science (or at 
least his own special branch of it) 
popular, than any other man of 
his generation. His ‘Old. Red 
Sandstone,’ though. the subject to 
the ordinary mind is far from excit- 
ing, carries the reader along with 
as warm an interest as if it were 
a drama of rapid and unflagging 
action; and still more interesting 
than his work is the figure of the 
man himself, a true son of the soil, 
rising out of that primitive stock 
which is the strength of the ae 
and on the whole very true 

faithful to it, with no cravings after 
gentility, or vulgar desire te rise in 
social rank. It is our sense of all 
this natural interest which’ makes 
us resent Mr. Bayne’s pretentious 
exposition and glorification of all 
the young mason’s boyish _intel- 
lectualisms, and all the influences 
that attended his youth. Such a 
life is difficult, to. treat, let us allow, 
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and demands all the more modesty 
and reticence in the biographer, be- 
cause his hero had, as was natural, 
a strong sense of his own merit in 
overcoming so many obstacles, and 
of the power of those talents which 
‘had carried him. triumphantly from 
his Cromarty cottage into the heart 
of the scientific and literary world. 
This personal consciousness of merit 
must always remain one of the great- 
est drawbacks of the self-made man, 
as one of the most solid advan- 
tages of education and breeding is the 
defence they give against undue self- 
importance. However, the defects 
of this description in the book be- 
fore us are very much less those of 
Hugh Miller than of his biographer ; 
and the reader, by judicious skip- 
ping, may manage to glean from ita 
very true idea of the man. When Mr. 


Bayne spends five pages in trying, 


with pleasant superiority, to account 
for the fact that Hugh at five years 
old thought he saw a spectral ap- 


parition, and an equal number to 
prove that he really followed the 
best models in choosing to be a 
dunce and truant at school, we 
may safely pass on and acquit Hugh 
Miller of all participation in these 


jaunty philosophies. A great many 
of his letters, written in the leisure 
and loquacity of youth, have been 
preserved, and are included in these 
bulky volumes. The letters are in 
proportion as bulky as the volumes, 
and we ask ourselves in wonder if any 
one nowadays expends as many pages 
in the description of scenery? It is 
usual to say that the penny post 
has put an end to such correspond- 
ences ; but these were written in the 
days of the penny post. There is a 
little of Hugh Miller in them, some- 
. times curiously fine and important, 
sometimes very gentle and true; but 
a great deal more of Cromarty and 
the sea and sky. Hugh Miller was 
no unappreciated man of genius, but 
on the contrary, it isapparent, a ve 

fortunate person, through all his 
career. The little society of his 
native town, consisting, as Mr. Bayne 
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quaintly informs us, after “ the 
Rev. Mr. Stewart, the central star 
in its social firmament,” of ‘a colo- 
nel, a captain, both intelligent be 
yond the average of their class, with 
ladies to match, a banker, who had 
been an officer in the navy, and 
retained professional enthusiasm 
enough to make him study naval 
history until he became a walking 
encyclopeedia of information on sea- 
battles—these, with a variety of 
studious and accomplished ladies, 
eminent, some for Calvinistic meta- 
physics, some for geological pre- 
dilections,” received him into its 
bosom while he was still a young 
man of seven or eight and twenty, 
working as a stone-mason in the 
sight of all the community. This 
“‘ sroup of notabilities circled round 
Alexander Stewart and Hugh Miller, 
the Duke and the Goethe of this 
miniature Weimar,” says our bio- 
grapher; and knowing what colonels, 
and captains, and accomplished and 
studious ladies in small country 
towns usually are, we cannot but 
feel ‘that the young mason must 
have fallen upon singularly liberal- 
minded specimens of the class. They 
not only received him to their tea- 
tables, but one of the young ladies 
of the little community, after a 
very mild and short-lived opposi- 
tion, was permitted to receive him 
as her lover. The story is per- 
haps unique in social annals—at 
least, at this moment we can re- 
member no parallel to it—for, be it 
remembered, Hugh Miller was livin 
in the midst of his own people, 
no illusion was possible as to his 
antecedents or surroundings ; and he 
was doing his daily work with ham- 
mer and chisel before the eyes of 
the gentry who thus adopted him 
into their sphere. All honour to 
those good people; they must have 
had ‘a superiority to the prejudices 
of caste, and a real appreciation of 
intellect, which is very rare even in 
the widest range of society, much 
less in circles so limited. 

The period before this, however, 
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the time in which Hugh Miller was 
nothing more nor less than a mason- 
lad, apprentice and journeyman, is 
the most curious and characteristic 
in the book. The determined cer- 
tainty that he was to be something 
of note in the world, the studies 
of literary style and the best mode 
of expressing himself, which occu- 
pied the young man who was work- 
ing hard all day at his rough trade 
(which, by the way, he always digni- 
fies by the name of.profession), and 
had no retirement at night but that 
of the bothy, is very remarkable. 
Here is a description of the tempo- 
rary home of the working mason :— 


“Tt consistéd of one large apartment. 
Along the wall and across one of the 
gables, there was a range of beds rude- 
ly constructed of outside slab deals, 
and filled with straw, which bristled 
from beneath the blankets and from 
between the crevices of the frame, in a 
manner much less neat than pictur- 
esque. At each bedside there were two 
chests, which served not only the pur- 
pose originally intended, but also for 
chairs and tables. Suspended by ropes 
from the rafters above there hung, at 
the height of a man’s head from the 
ground, several bags filled with oat- 
meal, which by this contrivance was 
secured from the rats, with which the 
place was infested. Along the gable 
furthest removed from the door there 
was a huge wood-fire ; above it, there 
were hung several small pots, envelop- 
ed in smoke, which, for lack of proper 
vent, after filling the whole barrack, 
escaped by the door. Before the fire 
there was a row of stones, each of 
which supported an oaten cake, The 
inmates, who exceeded twenty, had 
disposed of themselves in every possi- 
ble manner. Some were lounging in 
the beds, others were seated on the 
chests. Two of them were dancing on 
the. floor to the whistling of a third. 
There was one employed in baking, 
another in making ready the bread. 
The chaos of sounds which reigned 
among them was much more complete 
than that which appalled their proto- 
types, the builders of Babel. There 
was the gabbling of Saxon, the sput- 
tering of Gaelic, the humming of 
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church music, the whistling of the 
musician, and the stamping of the 
dancers. Three of the pots on the fire 
began to boil together, and there wag 
a cry for the cook. He came rushin 
forward, pushed the man engaged in 
baking from out his way with one 
hand, and drawing the seat from un- 
der the one employed in making ready 
the bread with the other, he began to 
shout out, so as to drown their united 
voices, for meal and salt. Both were 
brought him, and in a few minutes he 
had completed his task.” 


From this unpromising scene the 
following letter, or rather the follow- 
ing scrap from a letter six times as 
long, is written. It is addressed to 
a fellow-workman, a young house- 
painter. Itisnota fine piece of writ- 
ing made -up in after years, as later 
age dictated, such as many of the 
scenes in ‘My Schools and School- 
masters’ seem to have been, but the 
genuine utterance of the moment:— 

GAIRLOCH, July 1823. 

“ You may expect a very long letter. 
I was so unlucky, two days ago, as to 
get my left foot crushed in a quarry by 
a huge stone, and Iam now completely 
chained to my seat. My comrades are 
all out at work, I have no books, and 
the hours pass away heavily enough; 
but I have just set myself to try wheth- 
er I cannot beguile them by conversing 
with you. You are sitting before me 
on a large smooth stone, the only spare 
seat in the barrack (my own—for I love 
to sit soft—I have cushioned with a 
sod), and I have to tell you a long gos- 
siping story—which, after all, is no 
story—of my journey hither, and of 
what I have been seeing and doing 
sincelcame. . . . The weathercleared 
up as we proceeded. We had quitted 
the highway immediately on leaving 
the inn, and our path, which seemed to 
have been formed rather by the feet of 
animals than the hands of men, went 
winding for about seven milesthrough . 
a brown mossy valley, whose tedious 
length was enlivened by a blue oblong 
lake—beautiful in itself, but reflecting, 
like the mirror of a homely female, 
the tame and unlovely features that 
hang over it. At its upper end we 
found the ruins of a solitary cottage, 
the only vestige of man in the val- 
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ley. We then began to descend intoa 
deep narrow glen or ravine, through 
which there runs a little brattling 
streamlet, the first we saw falling to- 
wards the Atlantic. The hills rise to a 
great height on either hand, bare, 
rocky, stripped into long furrows, mot- 
tled over with débris and huge frag- 
ments of stone, and nearly desolate of 
even heather. The day had become 
clear and pleasant, but the voice of a 
bird was not to be heard in this dismal 
place, nor sheep nor goat to be seen 
among the cliffs. I wish my favourite 
John Bunyan had passed a night in it 
at a season when the heather-fires of 
the shepherd are flaming on the 
heights above,—were it but to enable 
him to impart more,tangibility to the 
hills which border the deep valley of 
the shadow of death. Through the 
gloomy vista of the ravine a little para- 
dise seemed opening before us—a para- 
dise like that which Mirza contem- 
plated from the heights of Bagdad, of 
smooth water and green islands. 
‘There,’ said my comrade, ‘is Loch 
Marie: we have to sail over it for 
about fourteen miles, as there is no 
path on which we could bring thecart 
with the luggage, but the horse and his 
master must push onward on foot.’ 
The carter growled like an angry bear, 
but said nothing we could understand. 
Emerging from the ravine our road ran 
through a little moory plain bordered 
with hills which seemed to have at one 
time formed the shores of the lake. A 
few patches of corn and potatoes, that, 
surrounded by the brown heath, re- 
minded me of openings in a dark sky, 
together with halfa-dozen miserable- 
looking cottages, a little larger than 
ant-hills, though not quite so regu- 
larly formed, showed us that this part 
of the country had its inhabitants. . . 
“ At the lower end of the lake we en- 
countered a large boat full of people. 
A piper stood in the bows, and the 
wild notes of his bagpipe, softened by 
distance and multipled by the echoes 
of the mountains, formed # music that 
suited well with abe characte® of the 
scene. ‘It isa wedding-party,’ said m 
comrade ; Lagan. are poo at to thet 
white house which you see at the foot 
of the hill, I wish you understood 
Gaelic; the boatmen are telling me 
strange stories of the loch that I Bava 


would delight you. Do you see that 
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little green island, that lies off about 
half a mile to the right? The boldest 
Highlander ‘would hesitate to land 
there an hour after sunset. It is said 
to be haunted by wraiths and fairies, 
and every variety of land and water 
spirits. Directly in the middle of. it 
there is a little lake, in the lake an 
island, and on the island a tree beneath 
which the Queen of the Fairies holds 
her court. What would not you give 
to seeher?” Night came on before 
we got landed; and we lost sight of 
the lake while yet sailing over it, Is 
it not strange that with all its beauty 
it should beso little known? Inever 
heard nor met with so much as its 
name, until it opened upon me with 
all its islands, except once, in a copy 
of verses written by a gentleman of 
the parish of Cromarty—a Mr. Wil- 
liamson. The voyage terminated 
about an hour after nightfall, our 
journey an hour after midnight. 

“ Good-bye, My companions are just 
coming into dinner. Shall we not 
have another ¢ée-d-téte to-morrow ?” 


It is curious to realise that so 
refined a description of natural 
beauty came forth from a bothy; 
and that the working lad had not 
only the taste to perceive, but 
already, at twenty, the skill to write 
with so much vigour and elegance. 
The young stone-mason, however, 
does not always show so much 
taste. Sometimes ~he glorifies his 
pride and learning with an amusing 

deur, evidently feeling, to the 
ttom of his heart, his own supe- 
riority, and that of the correspondent 
who could appreciate him. It is quite 
possible, however, that this innocent 
magnificence of self-estimation might 
be found to bulk as largely in the 
intellectual correspondence of two 
ouths at Oxford, feeling themselves 
immeasurably exalted by their higher 
ursuits above their brainless fellows: 
it is a peculiarity of youth rather 
than of condition. It is curious, at 
the same time, to read the following 
somewhat prim condemnation of the 
much more ordinary strain of life 
which Miller saw in certain farm- 
labourers, sharers of his bothy. 
This, however, was written some 
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years later, in an autobiographical 
letter addressed to Principal Baird, 
and did not come, like ‘the preceding 
one, out of the very bothy itself. 


“There were two unmarried farm- 
servants who lodged with us in the 
barrack. They were both young men, 
and the life they were almost necessi- 
tated to lead was one of the most un- 
friendly possible to the formation of 
moral character. All day they were 
employed in the monotonous labours 
of the farm. Their evenings, as they 
had no home, were spent either in 
neighbouring houses, where young 
people similarly situated with them- 
selves were accustomed to meet, or in 
a small village, about a mile distant, 
where there was an alehouse. Their 
ordinary pleasures consisted in drink- 
ing, and amusements of a low and gross 
character: their principal enjoyment 
they derived from what they termed a 
bail, and scarce a fortnight passed at 
this season without one being held at 
the village. The effect of this heart- 
less course of life was apparent in their 
dispositions and conduct,” 


Poor ploughmen! It seems a little 
hard that their ball once a fortnight 
should be characterised as a heartless 
course of life. “I could not think 
without regret that they were yet to 
become husbands and fathers of fa- 
milies,” says our young Puritan ; 
which is as curious an instance as 
could be found of the radical diffe- 
rence of opinion on such poiats. 
There are philosophers in plenty to 


- whom that “ ball once a fortnight ” 


would seem one of the principal 
gleams of humanity in the plough- 
man’s existence; but not so, thinks 
the prim youthful observer, who 
knows nothing of any consolator 

and inspiring element in life whic 

is not intellectual or spiritual, No 
doubt, the honest ploughboys them- 
selyes had a certain sheepish sense 
of inferiority in their own preference 
for this homely diversion ; it must 
have felt to them, too, a gréat deal 


less fine than the mason lad’s devotion 
to his books. 

' We have neither space nor in- 

clination to enter upon that part of 

Hugh Miller’s life which, we sup- 
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pose, is considered to have been the 
crown and culmination of his career 
—the time of his editorship of the 
‘Witness’ newspaper, and residence 
in Edinburgh, where he died pain- 
fully and bitterly in harness, as most 
readers know. Enough has been 
written about that dreary controvers: 
which ended in the Free Ch 
secession ; and it is almost sickening 
now, in the light of after-events, to 
turn back upon it. We do not wish 
to discredit the sacrifice made on 
that occasion, nor the feeling that 
a very high principle was involved 
which supported the seceding min- 
isters. If less worthy motives were 
also inyolyed, the price was dear 
which was paid for their indulgence. 
But the fact is, that such a proceed- 
ing could only be justified by being 
broadly national. The separation of 
an, entire Church from the State for 
the sake of conscience would ‘be, 
what the Free Church still insists 
upon considering its sacrifice to have 
been, sublime. But the secession 
of half a church, though there may 
be many instances of individual hero- 
ism, cannot be sublime—and indeed 
can scarcely be otherwise than a 
mistake. Every new “Disruption,” 
tearing asunder, is to be viewed with 
horror. The delusion that it was 
indeed the whole Church which was 
making this memorable movement, 
was perhaps the’ strongest element 
in the excitement and enthusiasm 
which it undoubtedly caused; and 
the writer for one will never forget 
the sense of disenchantment with 
which, after much admiration from 
a distance of what seemed so magna- 
nimous a national sacrifice, he, 
struck on actual sight of. the 

in Scotland. ‘Two churches where 
one had been, two rival communities 
in every parish ; a sudden rent which 
tore the whole country asunder, 
and weakened and embittered both 
sides,—are results which we cannot 
venture to dismiss, and which it’is 
strange to suppose can be 


with any degree of complacency by . 


the performers of a division so sad for 
Scotland. To ourselves the subject 
is one of unmixed pain. Hugh 
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Miller’s editorship made the ‘ Wit- 
ness’ newspaper memorable in many 
respects. Several of his most popular 
works were first published in its 
pages; which are also distinguished 
by many less praiseworthy and valu- 
able examples of a high temper and 
power of vituperation, such as are 
very serviceable to party leaders and 
in party quarrels, but are of no ad- 
vantage to the peaceful reputation of 
aman of letters, Pleasanter things 
are still in his life, even after the 
time of the bothies. To our own 
mind the delightful little interlude of 
the young man’s leisure, when, having 
nothing particular to do, he turned 
to and “ built a house” for his aunt 
Jenny, is worth a hundred ‘ Wit- 
nesses.’ How one envies the strong 
fellow that beneficent primitive 
power; what a pleasure it must have 
been to him—greater surely than that 
of writing mediocre verse, or even 
very good descriptions of scenery ! 
But in this world all the arrange- 
ments of fate are perverse, and we 
suppose Miller preferred the article- 
writing to the house-building, which 
latter power had not to him the 
same delightful novelty nor sense of 
creation which it has to.us. 

There is something very pleasant, 
however, in the sober and chastened 
manner of his love-making, and in 
the delicate and unexpected revolu- 
tion made in the young working 
man’s thoughts by the curious new 
sensation of finding himself sudden- 
ly enthralled and taken into ‘closest 
union with a life belonging ,to a 
totally different sphere. He had 
intended to content himself in_ his 
mason-trade with the books he had 
collected, and the new science which 
had taken hold upon him, and with 
the modest pride of knowing himself 
to be.considered fit company for the 
best society in his neighbourhood. 
But this sober idea of life ceased to 
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charm him after his engagement. 

“ The pride of the stone-mason. who 

hag been accepted as lover by a lady, 

forbade him,” says his biographer, 

“to place her in any position, in 

which the world might fail to recog- 

nise her for what she was;” which 

is a rather involved way of saying 
that Miller, unambitious for himself, 

was determined not to drag down 

in the social scale the young gentle- 

woman who loved him. The story 
of their long and patient wooing 
is more modestly told than,.any 

other part of their history; a quaint 

courtship, with no levity in it,.nor- 
perhaps much trace of the foolish 

delights of common youth; yet his 

many and constant letters, always. 
serious in their affectionateness, give- 
a pleasant picture of his mind, and 

of the kind of intercourse—an inter- 
course very unlike common. love--. 
making—which united the son of; 
the soil to the more daintily nurtured 
and better-born woman, who was, . 
as became her, as fond of him as if: 
he had been a prince. 

There is a certain link of; con-- 
nection, half scientific, half natural, 
which brings the Duke of. Argyll’s 
little book about ‘Iona’* to our 
hand when we have put down, the 
extremely big book about Hugh 
Miller. The salt and briny air. of 
the northern sea—the glow of colour 
which sunshine wakes over all those 
lonely stretches of rock, and sky, 
and water—the grey mists and blind- 
ing fog which are perhaps their most 
abiding garments, belong to both; 
and to both also belongs that  pro-. 
found religious feeling which yet. 
cannot. resist a fling of -con-. 
descension, half-scorn, at the priests. 
of old, which distinctly declines . 
to understand, how medieval Catho- 
lics, for instance, might be as true, 
as good, as pure, and probably not 
less lively,, than Evangelican Pro-- 
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testants. Columba is far enough Montalembert’s description jis eyj- 
back to conciliate the sympathies of dently written under the influence 
the island-prince who has succeeded of one of those grey days, of 
him'as a proprietor of Iona; but it wrapping mist and leaden sky, 
somewhat troubles the Duke to have which are, at least, as character. 
to confess that the remains of eccle- istic of the locality as is the su. 
siastical buildings on the Holy Isle shine, though that, we allow, makes 
“are monuments not of the fire, an enormous difference, and one 
the freshness, and the comparative which perhaps the traveller who 
simplicity, of the old Celtic church, has not beheld its awakening effect 
but of the dull and often corrupt upon all those dark headlands. and 
monotony of medieval Romanism.” solemn cliffs might with difficulty 
Now we are not concerned to make realise. But why this simple expla 
ourselves champion of the middle nation—a natural accident, which be- 
‘ages; and if his Grace of Argyll falls, let us say, at least fifty tourists 
prefers a wattled shed to a Gothic out of every hundred who visit these 
cathedral, far be it from us to con- regions every summer—should not 
tradict him ; but how there could be be sufficient to explain the matter, 
“ fire and freshness” in the one,and and why the Duke should betake 
corrupt “monotony” in the other, himself to spiteful suggestions as 
wwe find it rather hard to make out. to “the incapacity of any French- 
Perhaps to ducal eyes there may be man to understand any form of 
“fire and freshness” in the steepled natural beauty except those to which 
barn of a Scotch parish, but archi- he has been accustomed,” it is hard 
tecture need not be polemical; and to tell. Montalembert, however, 
we humbly submit that the twelfth we may be allowed to say, was not 
- century was, as a general rule, much a French Philistine of the ‘épicier 
more gifted in the art of building type, but a man “accustomed” to ’ 
-ehurches than we, our enlightened as “ many forms of natural beauty” 
selves, have been for three or four as most enlightened men are in the 
centuries past. If the Duke does way of knowing. Even an épicier, 
not think so, he differs from most however, though the lord of Iona 
- competent judges. No doubt there seems to have forgotten the fact, 
would be a great deal of “fresh- might happen to be acquainted with 
ness” in Columba’s early edifice, the wild and mysterious Breton 
but we have very serious doubts coasts, where neither wine nor oil 
: about the “ fire.” This book, how- abound, yet which have an attrac: # 
‘ever, is altogether polemical: a tion for, French writers much greater 
whimsical vein of irritation against than the attraction generally exer- 
Count de Montalembert and his cised upon us by those isles which 
‘well-known description of the He- even a Scotch poct describes a8 
bridean landscape runs all through “placed far amid the melancholy 
‘it, and seems to be the inspiring main.” If the climate of the West 
motive of the little volume; but ern Isles is not’ “one of continual 
the Duke of Argyll, though a mists and rains, with frequent 
man of great talent and fiterary storms,” then it is delightfully uv 
' power, is taking an ineautious step like the climate of the western 
when he pits himself against one mainland; and though we will not 
of the greatest modern masters of yield even to the Duke of Argyll 
style—a writer whose gifts are so in admiration for the wonderful 
‘transcendent as those of the late transformation produced by the 
historian of the western monks, brilliant occasional day of summet, 
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which is well worth waiting weeks 
for, and which converts the gloom 
into instant glory—a glory so bright, 
so radiant, so full at once of aot - 
dour and pathos, that we know no 
other sunshine effect to equal it— 
yet we cannot ignore those rains 
and mists, nor the wonderful solemn 
semitones of shadow which are still 
more natural to the scenery. It.is 
fair that he should be allowed his own 
little enthusiastic bit of description, 
of. which we must premise, however, 
that though equally true, it is much 
more rarely to be seen than the 
gloomier picture drawn by Monta- 
lembert—with which, unfortunately, 
we,have not space to compare it. 


“Thave seen from Athens, ‘morning 
spread upon the mountains,’ along the 
opposite range of Parnes, and the low 
sun streaming up the Gulf of Corinth 
upon the hills of the Morea. Those 
tints are certainly beyond measure 
beautiful, But the sunsets which are 
to be seen constantly among the West- 
ern Isles are: not, as compared with 
those of the Mediterranean, ‘obscurely 
bright.’ It is true, the colouring is 
darker; at it is also deeper, richer, 
more intense. Nothing, indeed, can 
exceed its splendour. And so.of the 
sea: itsaspects around Iona are singu- 
laily various and beautiful. On one side 
is the open ocean, with nothing to break 
its fetch of waves from the shores of 
the New World.: On the other side it 
is divided into innumerable creeks and 
bays and inlets, which carry the eye 
round capes and islands, and along re- 
treating lines of shore, far in among 
the hills. Its waters are exquisitely 
pure—of a luminous and transparent 
green, shading off into a rich purple, 
where the white sandy bottom is oc- 
cupied by beds of alge. Into those 
greens and purples on the opposite 
side of a narrow sound, dip granite 
rocks of the brightest red.” 

Thus, in a flash of light and col- 
our, such as one does not always see 
on the shores of Italy or Greece, the 
patriot Duke hangs up his compan- 
ion picture to that of the brilliant 
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Frenchman. May it be Duke’s 
weather, and not tourists’, when we 
visit Iona! Except this polemical 
and rival sketch of the beauties of 
the Holy Island, his Grace does not 
seem to haye much to say on the 
subject, or at least not anything 
requiring comment here. 

Such an amazing glow of bright- 
ness and sunshine naturally brin 
before us the ‘Walks in Renna’ - 
lately published, by Mr. Augustus 
Hare. No title could be more sug- 
gestive. Where will he take us? to 
Pincio, with all the giddy world, to 
watch the carriages in their dull 
habitual circle, and the red-ribboned 
Albanese nurses with their babes— 
and yonder in the west the great 
sun sinking behind St. Peter’s, throw- 
ing up in a golden blackness the big 
dome and long fagade ; or out 
through the Flaminian Gate to the 
Villa Borghese, to gather violets 
under the trees—or away through 
the Appian Way to the wild sweet 
edge of the flowery Campagna—or 
across the tawny Tiber to the vast 
colonnades of San Pietro or the gal- 
leries of the Vatican? What im- 
ages throng before the reader’s eyes! 
—how the streets crowd with well- 
remembered figures !—how the foun- 
tains sparkle in the sun !—how the 

ical skies flash bright, then 
darken over, as night pursues the 
day! Mr Augustus Hare will lead 
ou to all these places, dear reader, 
but in no foolish, picturesque, emo- 
tional way. His book is extremely 
sensible, and no doubt trustworthy ; 
but it pretends to be nothing, more 
than a refined and gentlemanly Mur- 
ray-—a guide-book of a higher class, 
full of other people’s opinions, from 
Ampére. to Lady Eastlake—from 
the dreamy sketches of Hawthorne 
to the impertinences of Dickens ; 
but with nothing in it to repay. any 
reader who is not_at the same time 
a visitor or. intending visitor of 
Rome. His sense of the confusion 
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which attends a traveller who finds 
in his Murray, Baedeker, or Brad- 
shaw, “an appalling list of churches, 
temples, and villas, which ought to 
be seen,” without any arrangement 
which can make the inspection easy, 
has inspired his present undertaking. 


“It is therefore,” he says, “in the 
hope of aiding some of those bewil- 
dered ones, and of making their walks 
in Rome more easy and more interest- 
_ ing, that the following chapters are 
written. They aim at nothing original, 
and are only a gathering ap of the in- 
formation of others, and‘a gleaning 
from what has already been given to 
the world, in a far better and fuller 
but less portable form ; while in their 
plan they attempt to guide the travel- 
ler in his daily wanderings through 
the city and its suburbs.” 


With this explanation we leave 
the book to those whom it concerns, 
not doubting that they will find 
much benefit and use in it; though 
we feel that it would have been 
more honest to have intimated in 
the title the character of a book 
which is not intended for the read- 
ing public, and can convey to them 
neither amusement nor instruction. 

And what shall we say of ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Garland’? Is it amusement 
—is it instruction—which Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold is minded to convey to 
us in this quaint publication, by 
which, we have no doubt, many 
honest brains will be bewildered ? 
Perhaps his name is sufficient to 
warrant the supposition that the 
latter is what is chiefly intended; 
and we cannot but in all humility 
venture a doubt whether Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold—whose literary powers 
we ‘admire, if not as much as he 
does himself (for that is a very high 
standard), at least as much 4s a de- 
fective education permits—has been 
adapted by nature to afford any 
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vivid amusement to his fellow-crea. 
tures. Wheu he does so to any high 
degree, we fear it will not be wit. 
tingly or willingly, but in his own 
despite. The disquisitions of Baron 
Arminius Yon Thunder-Ten-Tronkh 
whose lamentable death was mourn- 
fully celebrated not very long ago 
in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ con- 
tain, we believe, a great’ many true 
as well as many caustic sayitigs, 
But the fun is very ponderous, to 
say the least of it, and has a heavy 
German roll, which no doubt is true 
to the character, but which has the 
terrible defect, worse than any other 
viciousness, of not being in the very 
least funny. Fun is not ti®eforte 
of the editor of this interesting col- 
lection of papers; the play is ele 
phantine, the jokes creak on their 
hinges like doors hard to open, and 
the central figure, which is Mr, Mat- 
thew Arnold himself, is distressingly 
prominent and deeply self-conscious. 
He was always so, to be sure, in or 
out of masquerade, and so are all the 
personages in this little drama. We 
have great doubt, indeed, grhether the 
effect of the volume upon the obtuse 
British intelligence to which it is 
meant to be so very cutting, will be 
at all commensurate with the trouble 
taken; for, oddly enough, Mr. Ar- 
nold does not seem to take into con 
sideration the important, and we 
should say essential, matter of reach- 
ing the special audience to which he 
preaches. His discussion. of the 
shortcomings of the British Philis- 
tine, which are uttered in a voice 
much too finely pitched ever to 
reach that culprit’s veritable ear, re- 
mind us somewhat of the awaken- 
ing sermons aimed at brutal ‘vice 
which evangelical clergymen often 
thunder at_a meek score of innocent 
women, guilty of no enormity great- 
er than a bit of scandal. Does Mr. 
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Arnold suppose that his shadowy 
Bottles, for instance, who “is one 
of our self-made middle-class men— 
a radical of the purest water, quite 
one of the Manchester school; who 
was one of the earliest of Free- 
traders; who has always gone as 
straight as an arrow about Reform ; 
who is’an ardent voluntary in every 
possible line— opposed the Ten 
Hours’ Bill, was one of the leaders 
of the Dissenting opposition out of 
Parliament which smashed up the 
education clauses of Sir James 
Graham’s Factory Act; who paid 
the whole expenses of a most im- 
portant church-rate contest out of 
his own pocket; and, finally, who 
looks forward to marrying his de- 
ceased wife’s sister ;”— does Mr. 
Arnold, we repeat, believe for a 
moment that this attack of his will 
ever reach Bottles? Our satirist 
stands and mocks at the pit in a 
highly-refined small voice which 
never reaches beyond the orchestra- 
stalls; some of the people there, it 
is true, are much entertained by the 
abuse of their neighbours; but still 
it is wasted zeal. Neither will 
Lord Lumpington, nor the sporting 
parson whom Mr. Arnold sets forth 
as another genuine type of the un- 
instructed Briton (though we thought 
the species was nearly extinct), be 
likely to benefit much by the on- 
slaught made upon him. 

But yet they are all very fair 
game; and we wish Mr Arnold a 
great deal better luck than he is 
likely to have in persuading the 


British public that it is not in reality 


the very fine thing it supposes itself 
to be. There is énough of truth in 
his description of the strange changes 
English sentiment has undergone 
on many matters, and enough that 
is alarming in the national aspect 
both at home and abroad, to make 
us grieve greatly when any com- 
petent critic, who might be of real 
service to his country, chooses to 


put on the mountebank’s cap and 
bells instead. We, for one, do nct’ 
in the least undervalue the import- 
ance of such subjects, nor the serious 
use and advantage to a country of 
hearing the truth about the opin- 
ions its neighbours entertain of it. 
The gift of seeing ourselves as others 
see us is of as much importance to 
a community as to an mdividual ; 
and all the curious discussions of 
recent days—that about national 
honour, for example, which our pub- 
licists never yenture to discuss with- 
out a certain shrinking alarm for 
the consequences of a decided con- 
clusion—are very remarkable signs 
of the times; as is also that univer- 
sal outburst of brag and boast over 
our charities, which, did any private 
individual do it, would smk that 
individual to the lowest depths of 
contempt. What is bad for the 
character of a man cannot be very 
noble in the character of a nation; 
and we confess that it is with a 
sickening sense of shame that we 
have read ‘the over-and-over-again ’ 
repeated pzeans of self-applause into 
which the British press has burst 
over the recent liberalities of Eng- 
land to France. Could we indivi- 
dually ever: look our neighbour in 
the face again after thus boasting of 
our alms to him? if that neigh- 
bour were our washerwoman instead 
of our. equal, we know very well 
that we dare not do it, except at the 
risk of universal scorn. But we do 


‘it nationally, without a doubt or 


hesitation. This is such a proof of 
the surging upwards of all that is 
ignoble and petty in the public as 
opposed to the private’ mind, that 
its im ce as as m is Vv 

crore adie. And Tosoedinigty, oe 
all things in the world that ‘the’ 
British public want, we believe there 
is nothing half so important as 
sound ‘and unexaggerated public 
criticism. And here is what me get 
for it., Mr. Matthew Arnold as' 
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upon his British Philistine, whip- 
ping and spurring over hedges and 
ditches—alas! as Philistinish, as in- 
tent upon his own beautiful quali- 
ties, as deliciously unconscious of 
his weakness, as his steed. 

To those, however, who take a 
cynical pleasure in seeing a man 
make himself ridiculous, there will 
be good sport in this little volume. 
Never was there more loving banter, 
more affectionate abuse, more tender 
snubbing, than is apportioned to Mr. 
Matthew: Arnold in every page of 
‘Friendship’s Garland.’ The editor 
of that volume cannot think enough 
or say enough of him. With a 
hundred pretty tricks of love, such 
as an English Sevigné might nue gd 
in order to bring in the beloved re- 
collection of her idol, this little book 
returns, and again returns, to the 
one adored name. He is pelted 
with delicious gibes, such as a bride- 
groom employs when he jeers fond- 
ly at his bride; in short, we are 


obliged to exhaust the fondest and 
dearest relationships in order to ex- 
press, and that imperfectly, the 
tender devotion of this book to its 
author, and its sense of the supreme 


insight, cleverness, wit, genius, and 
universal superiority which are em- 
bodied in that name of Matthew 
Arnold, and breathe forth in it the 
i music of the spheres. 

e have met with nothing in 
literature for a long time more fresh, 
more quaint and strange, than the 
pretty book entitled ‘Tales of Old 
Japan.’* The grotesque and won- 
derful figures which animate its very 
boards, are but an indication of the 
wonders within. Stories of an old, 
old world, unmoved by the changes 
of Western thought, pursuing the 
same formulas coe the same feelings 
‘or centuries, with really little more 
than the ineradicable resemblances 
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of human nature to mark its in- 
habitants as of the same flesh 
and blood as ourselves, these tales 
have something above novelty to 
recommend them, Their newness 
is more than novyel—it is unex- 
pected; it reveals to us not the 
merely elementary life of an. early 
age, in which we can trace the germs 
of our own, but a life moved by dif- 
ferent sentiments, different laws, 
unlike at once in semblance and in 
substance. The more important 
tales are chiefly devoted to the de- 
scription and eulogy of certain chi- 
valric virtues, carried out, with a 
kind of visionary logic, to such 
lengths of self-devotion as no clans- 
man ever dreamt of. The Highland 
veteran who devoted all his sons, 
one by one—“another for Hector” 
—to the safety of his chief, becomes 
a dull, mediocre, respectable servitor, 
in presence of the forty-seven Ron- 
ins, who calmly ‘and cunningly give 
themselves up to the work of aveng- 
ing their dead master, on the high 
religious principle that it is impos- 
sible to dwell under the same sky 
with one who has injured your par- 
ent or your lord. With them there 
is no personal feeling in the matter, 
no hatred nor fiery revenge, but 
only a sense of duty; duty, let us 
add, which is fully recognised by the 
whole community, and which does 
not eall forth a single word of moral- 
ity from any observer as to the wick- 
edness of revenge. They go about 
it in the most calculating manner, 
the chief of the conspirators giving 
himself up to an abandoned life, in 
order to lull the fears of the mur- 
derer, and put him off his, guard. 
We commend to the reader’s atten- 
tion the vigorous sketch designed 
by a Japanese artist, and drawn on 
the wood by a Japanese draughts- 
man, which immortalises the insult 





* Tales of Old Ja 
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done to this devoted vassal, as he 
lies drunk on the roadside, by a 
er-by who is unaware of the 
lorious meaning of his debauchery. 
he forty-seven lay their plans with 
acare and elaboration worthy of a 
German corps darmee, and success 
rewards their efforts. And when 
they have accomplished their re- 
venge, it never seems to occur to 
them to disperse and escape, or at- 
tempt to escape. On the contrary, 
they give themselves up as a matter 
of course—and as a matter of course 
are lauded, blessed, honoured, and ex- 
ecuted by an admiring country; ex- 
ecuted that is, as far as a well-born 
Japanese gentleman, entitled to the 
rite of hara-kiri, can be executed— 
he himself being privileged to give 
the death-blow. The wonderful 
thing in the story, however, is the 
complete acquiescence of all, at once 
in the justice and splendour of the 
vengeance, and in-the absolute in- 
evitableness of the counter-venge- 
ance—the award of the law which 
slays the slayer. No one steps in to 
avert the arm of justice, the great 
lords and princes never attempt to 
interfere, and not even a weak- 
minded priest or woman raises a 
ery for mercy. It is all rigid as the 
Eastern blaze of light and heat upon 
the landscape, immovable as the 
laws of a race older than Medes and 
Persians. They have committed no 
crime—every Japanese honours and 
reverences them for what they have 
done—they are heroes while they 
live, and saints when they are dead— 
yet it never enters into any oné’s 
mind toask why they should die, 
or to dream of the possibility of sav- 
ing them. This fact separates this 
record from those medieval ro- 
mances which might parallel the 
retainers’ self-devotion, but would 
inevitably raise up some feudal 
castle for them to take refuge in, 
and some great baron or valiant 
prince to defend and reward them, 
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Had the forty-seven been men-at- 
arms in the pages of Froissart, or in 
the Morte D’Arthur, all Christen- 
dom would have been moved to in- 
terfere; and if the tyrant law had 
succeeded , in fulfilling its fell sen- 
tence, judgment and v ce 
would have followed from earth and 
heaven. The Japanese attains a 
higher height of chivalrous self-de- 
votion ; all through their records the 
same thing is visible. Sogoré,.the 
brave peasant who takes it upon 
him to remonstrate with his lord 
against the exactions by which a 
hundred and thirty-six villages are 
being rendered desperate, counts 
the cost beforehand, and makes up 


.his mind that it must cost him his 


life, but never hesitates on that ac- 
count. When he is condemned, 
and all his family with him, the 
peasants for whom he has sacrificed 
himself petition their lord that the 
family may be spared, but “ with 
fear and trembling recognise the 
justice of his sentence,” and no one 
thinks it wonderful that he is ready 
to die for his people. Again, when 
a necessity arises for getting quit of 
a certain great lord, his superior 
sends for his physician, and asks if 
he is willing to serve his country at 
the cost of his own life? The phy- 
sician does not hesitate for a mo- 
ment. What he has to do is to 
administer a poisonous draught to 
his patient, the Japanese custom re- 
quiring him to drink the half of 
everything he administers. He does 
it without another word, and no- 
body is surprised; it, is too evi- 
dent a duty to merit notice. It 
would be curious to know how this 
extraordinary height of self-renuncia- 
tion is an mae the religion 
of Buddhi with all its strange 
resemblances to Christianity, has - 
inspired it, or how a law of self- 
sacrifice, so complete and. so desti- 
tute of self-consciousness should haye 
come into being. There are a great. 
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many curious things in the book, 
but nothing sp wonderful as this. 


* The calm of the spectators:is im- 


movable, but it never springs from 
want of sympathy with the sufferer. 
Tt would seem, on the contrary, to 
bear witness to a general greatness 
of feeling in this one point, and a 
sense of the pre-eminent excellence 
of self-sacrifice, such as no people 
we have ever heard of attained to 
before. 

But yet they are not, we suppose. 
a very moral people, and certainly 
not the least addicted to sentiment. 
Nothing can be more charming, 
however, than some of the stories 
about animals, which appear to have 
a much higher place in the Japanese 
imagination than in ours, even Rey- 
nard proving capable of self-renun- 
ciation (again the pervading senti- 
ment of every elevated character), 
asin the story of the Grateful 
Foxes. The regulations for the 
ceremony of hara-kiri, given in full 
detail in the appendix from a for- 
mal Japanese’ document, read like 
the minute regulations of Garter 
King-at-arms for some imposing 
court ceremony, and have a won- 
derful stately air in their minute 
directions which is strangely impos- 
ing, and suggests some magnanimous 
community of knights and warriors 
solemnly and harmoniously carrying 
out an exalted code, rather than the 
half-savage, though wholly-civilised 
nation which has for hundreds of 
years been shut out from all com- 
munication with its kind. Never 
was a more curious light thrown into 
the very midst of a new commun- 
ity. The illustrations are in most 
cases full of quaint vigour and (in- 
tentional or unintentional) humour. 
Some of them are irresistibly funny. 


The only drawback of the book is,’ 


that while, outside and. in, it is 
sueh @ book as children will natur- 
ally be permitted to read with- 
out thought of any danger or diffi- 
culty, there are explanatory chapters 


here and there such as are not- to 
edification, and surely might with- 
out much disadvantage be modified 
or left out. . : 

It is, perhaps, a very old-fash- 
ioned notion on our. part to think 
that a certain amount of good tasta 
is necessary in the choice of sub- 
jects for novels. The novels of the 
day have gone beyond such rules. 
We have no wish to be intolerant or 
Puritanical. We acknowledge the 
claims of murder either as a fine art, 
or as an instrument of the fine arts, 
as our authors please. We are 
ready to admit the necessity of one 
killing at least in every three vol- 
umes. But there are limits.——And 


.we submit with all deference to the 


taste of the public, that the Road 
murder, most cold-blooded of recent 
crimes, and the once famous case of 
Madeline Smith, are not fit sub- 
jects to be enshrined in fiction. The 
last of these is the model for ‘Es- 
ther Hill’s Secret,’ a book which 
sets forth how a certain pale beau- 
tiful woman appears in an English 
village, is taken notice of at the 
Hall, refuses to accept that notice, 
then yields, then is fallen in love 
with by the squire, and finally flies 
from him, leaving a confession behind 
her of the ghastly reason she has 
for keeping out of the way of Chris- 
tian folks—to wit, that she has 
been tried for the murder of her 
husband, and dismissed by a Scotch 
jury with the awful verdict of Not 
Proven overshadowing her for ever. 
The squire is so dauntless that he 
follows, finds, and miarries her all 
the same. Now’'this, we submit, is 
a horror beyond the legitimate range 
of fiction. We recollect at the time 
of Madeline Smith’s trial the curious 
rumours that were afloat as to the 
love-letters (love!—the word is re- 
volting in such a connection) that 
were poured upon her in her prison, 
and the proposals of marriage made 
to her by fools—as if the likelihood 
that she had. killed one man gave 
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her a charm in the imagination of 
others. Anything more debasing 
and abominable could scarcely be 
conceived. In real life, such ter- 
rible interruptions of the blessed 
monotony of good behaviour, which, 
thank heaven, is, after all, the com- 
mon rule, must be supported as 
best we can, and forgotten as soon 
as possible. But what shall. we 
say for the taste of the writer who 
selects this frightful story, and the 
critics who applaud, and the readers 
who like it? ‘Six Months’ Hence’ 
_ is worse, because it is rather better 
than ‘Esther Hill’s Secret.’ The 
subject is not quite so revolting, 
since the murderess of the child is 
not its sister, as in the actual story ; 
but there never was madness so ab- 
surd, or insane motive so far-fetched, 
as those which are invented to ac- 
count for the crime; and the whole 
tale is wildly unreal and unlifelike 
from beginning to end. We protest 
in'the name of art against this vul- 
garest and most ignoble way of 
finding the necessary machinery to 
hang a story upon. If it is so dif- 
ficult to make a plot, in heaven’s 
name let us rather do without one; 
but there are abundance of plots in 
the world, one or two at least in 
every man’s or woman’s life, if our 
young writers will but take the 
trouble to find them out. The law 
courts perhaps have been nearly 
worked out for subjects of late, 
notwithstanding the wealth secured 
to them by the fantastic vagaries of 
will-making ; but, at all events, these 
are preferable to the criminal side, 
and especially to the murder cases, 
of which we have enough in the 
newspapers. Let us allow that, as 
strong effects are required: in all 
kinds of dramatic writing, we must 
have a supply of murders ; but, at 
least, they might be original. Studies 
might be made, as painters make 
studies, which are not portraits of 
their model—the incidents of two 
or three might at least be mixed 
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together, as a great novelist of the 
day mixes up his dukes. Thus we 
would be saved from the horrers of 
absolute reproduction, a practice! for 
which we cannot find words stfong 
enough to express our reprobatién. 
‘Mr. Adolphus Trollope gives us a 
murder, too, in the ‘Siren’—a mur- 
der of a very melodramatic and un- 
likely kind—which does not, how- 
ever, lessen the probability that it 
is a simple matter of fact. Our 
own impression, indeed, is, that 
the things which look most unreal 
in a novel are generally those which 
are copied exactly from actual life— 
a truth which warrants the rejection 
of ‘real life’ by most good writers 
as material for fiction. This book 
has some curious artistic defeéts— 
the most notable of which is its 
extremely clumsy construction: the 
leading event in the tale is produced 
at once, and the reader is then tan- 
talised and provoked by being led 
backward for r@arly two volumes, 
and made to trace the story in detail 
up to the point at which he was per- 
mitted to begin—a quite unnecessary 
waste of his interest and the writer’s 
powers. But this, and various other 
faults, are made up for by the perfect 
truth and reality of the Italian life 
which is here placed before us. We 
open the book, and by our English 
fireside, where we sit starving or 
roasting, as the case may be, lo! we 
are in Italy—not the Italy of con- 
ventional description, nor of his- 
torical splendour, but such as it 
is at the present moment. The: 
story opens with a narrative of the 
excitement which moved the whole 
town to its depths by the great 
question whether or not a certain 
wonderful singer could be induced 
to honour the place by singing there 
in the Carnival—a terrible perad- 
venture, such as set all hearts on 
flame. The town itself, so strangely 
unlike anything known in England, 
the little civic world in which every 
rank is represented, with its circolo de 
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nobvili, its old aristocracy, its artists, 
its professors, stands out before us, 
not under any eternal brightness of 
sunshine, but under. skies that rain, 
and winds that blow strongly enough, 
though they are Italian breezes. 
The hapless, scheming, clever, and 
beautiful prima donna, who is not 
without her virtues—the noble dilet- 
tante Marchese, whose serene un- 
tempted life has never made him 
aware of the depths of passion in 
him—the young noble, living an 
aimless life of idle occupation—the 
painter-girl Paolina,—are all as true 
to their country as-it is possible to 
imagine. The same thing may be 
said of a very different work, ‘The 
Florentines,’ by the Comtesse de 
Montemerli, an amiable book, in 
which everybody is made happy, and 
the wicked people are turned into 
good, or at least partially good, with 
a pleasant compassion and reluctance 
to leave any harm unrighted or any 
truth unsustained, Which is natural 
to a gentle an‘ inexperienced writer 
of fiction. One is so sorry to do 
any harm to the people whom one 
has brought into being: a kind of 
moral responsibility is felt on their 
account, and to suffer them to go on 
in their profanity seems an almost 
crime. In this way ‘ The Florentines’ 
is perhaps a little tame, perhaps 
a little too much disposed to set, 
wrong things right; but it is so 
sweetly, so truthfully Italian, so 
full of that simple, primitive, old- 
world life which the stranger some- 
times finds out all at once with much 
of the same feeling as if he had 
found out an undiscovered country 
-—that its weaknesses are forgotten. 
The book surprises us in the same 
way that the discovery surprises us. 
Is it possible that behind-backs; in 
those great old palaces which look 
so princely, people can be living lives 
so pinched and chilly, so generous 
and simple, so dutiful to the last 
formality of devotion? And it is 
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quite true. The Marchesina Elena 
is over thirty ; but she is bewild 

almost overpowered, by the liberty 
accorded to her by, her mother of 


“corresponding with her long-be 


trothed lover without any surveil- 
lance of his letters or her own. So 
great a concession is almost too 
much for her; and yet Elena is the’ 
stay of the house, the counsellor-sis- 
ter upon whose help and advice eve 
one relies, even gay Beppo the sol- 
dier, who is a young man of advanced 
opinions ; though, for that matter, 
they are all of advanced opinion, and 
in the van of the new world, although 
old duty. tender and filial holds pos- 
session of them thus out of date. It 
is a very prepossessing, very attrac- 
tive picture, though it is chilly in 
those marble rooms where there is 
no fire, and the scaldino is one’s only 
comfort. The servants take their 
part in all the discussions as they 
serve the frugal table; and clever 
Giovacchino puts in his lines, in the 
pretty national poetic play of impro- 
vising, as he serves the young people 
their coffee. ‘It is your turn, Gio- 
vacchino,” his young mistress says 
to him ; and Giovacchino’s lines are 
sometimes the best. This is sucha 
state of society as one has dreamt of, 
and which has been over and over 
again stigmatised as Utopian; and 
yet it exists, and is as real as are 
our English homes with good com- 
fortable fires and plentiful means, . 
where the girls and the boys are 
extremely independent about their 
letters; and the servants know their 
own place, and better themselves 
when occasion serves. The differ- 
ence is pleasant to think of, though 
we might find it very difficult to 
content ourselves with the ways of 
the Borgo Santi Apostoli. e re- 
commend these two novels to every- 
body who knows or loves Italy, and 
to all who can relish an independent 
sketch of national life. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE SCOTCH AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


Tae Royal Commission, the title 
of which we give below,* and which 
was appointed in 1867, has very re- 
cently made its final Report on the 
important subjects submitted to it 
for investigation. The Commission,t 
from having been in terms almost 
exclusively an educational inquiry, 
became, by the force of circum- 
stances, one into.the whole social 
and economical state of the agri- 
cultural class; and the Commission- 
ers found themselves, in order effec- 
tually to carry out the wishes of the 
Government, to investigate deeply 
the condition of the agricultural la- 
bourer in every county of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, more especially 
in reference to. his capability to de- 
fray out of his wages the cost of the 
education of his children. The 
amount of his annual earnings, 
their mode of payment, his mode 
of living, the state of cottage ac- 
commodation, the encouragements 
or impediments to marriage which 
certain conditions of agricultural life 
imply, and the disposition to save 
or to spend money, have all been 
the subjects pf careful investiga- 
tion. Confining ourselves to the last 
Report of the Commissioners, which 


relates exclusively to Scotland, we 


propose to present a short summary 
of its facts and conclusions. 

We can scarcely fail to profit by 
the results which five intelligent 


gentlemen, selected for their com- 
petence to prosecute such an in- 
quiry, have arrived at, after a pa- 
tient investigation of the facts of 
our agricultural life; and. it is, 
we think, an advantage that the 
Commission should have consisted 
of English gentlemen who would 
naturally view any peculiarities in 
Scotch customs without prejudice 
or partiality. 

The course of proceeding of the 
Assistant-Commissioners was to se- 
lect, under the best local advice, 
certain districts in each county as 
typical of the whole, to make their 
inquiries as minute as possible in 
those districts, and to invite opinions 
and information, by circulars of in- 
quiry with which they were fur- 
nished, and by other means, from 
the portions of each county ex- 
terior to those districts. Questions 
relating to the ages of children, 
hours of labour, meal-times, emplog- 
ment of females, &c., were submitted 
for consideration;. but attention 
was specially directed to the edu- 
cation of the young employed in 
field-labour, and to the effect of that 
labour in limiting its amount or 
abridging its duration. 

The contrasts afforded by the 
Scotch ochial system of educa- 
tion, which has been established by 
law for so many generations, and 
its results, as compared with what 





* Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on the Employment of Children, 
Young Persons, and Women in Agriculture (Scotland), 1871. : 
+ The Commission was thus constituted: Hugh Seymour Tremepheere, 


Esy. ; Edward Carleton Tufnell, Esq..—Commissioners. The Assistant-Com- 


missioners in the Scotch inquiry were as follows: F, H. Norman, ., for the 
counties of Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, Moray.and Nairn; G. Culley, 
Esq., for the counties of Perth, Stirling, Clackmannan, Kinross, Fife, Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh, Haddington, Peebles, Berwick, Selkirk, and Roxburgh ; 
J. H. Tremenheere, Esq., for the counties of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wig- 
town and Ayr; R. F. Boyle, Esq., for the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Argyll ; and C. W. Campion, Esq., for the counties of Inverness, Ross; Suther- 
land, and Caithness. ‘ 
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had come under the notice of the 
Assistant-Commissioners in Eng- 
land and Wales, were also made 
objects of attention. 

On the impostant subject of com- 
pulsory education, while cordially 
acknowledging that there exists 
among the labouring ciasses in the 
rural districts of Scotland a remark- 
ably high tone of feeling on the 
subject of education, and a very 
real appreciation among the parents 


of the benefits of education, the. 


Assistant-Commissioners state that 
there exists a large minority even 
among the native Scotch children 
in the rural districts who are grow- 
ing up with very imperfect educa- 
tion, and a large proportion of the 
children of the fast-increasing Irish 
population who receive no education 
at all. 

Mr, Sellar and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell, fhe able Assistant-Com- 
missioners in the Scotch inquiry into 
the staté of elementary education 
in the rural districts, were, in the 
colirse of their inquiries, led to con- 
sider whether, in the admitted im- 
perfect state of elementary education 
in Scotland, it would be desirable 
and practicable to apply the prin- 
ciple of compulsion. They were of 
opinion that, in the then uncertain 
state of education, it would be haz- 
ardous to express any decided views 
on the subject, and they added that 
difficulties lay in the public feeling 
against a!l restrictive measures ; and 
the conclusion they came to was, 
that if compulsory education is ul- 
timately to be established, the pro- 
cess must be gradual, and public 
opinions must be first prepared to 
acknowledge the necessity of it. 

That there were grounds for the 
difficulty that weighed upon the 
minds of Mr. Sellar and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maxwell is proved by the 
evidence collected by the Assistant- 
Commissioners in this inquiry. For 
in some parishes and districts, where 
the education of the children of the 
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rural labouring class has been well 
attended to, a feeling undoubtedly 
prevails against legislative interfer- 
ence; nevertheless, the greatly pre- 
ponderating weight of testimony 
shows that public opinion has consid- 
erably matured upon the subject, and 
that it is now prepared for some meas- 
ure of compulsion, in harmony with 
the habits of the rural population and 
with the exigencies of agriculture. 

On no subject is the difference 
between the Scotch and English 
more clearly marked than on the 
subject of education. In the rural 
districts of England the farmers are 
too often opposed to education ; the 
labourers, and sometimes the land- 
owners themselves, are indifferent 
about it; and it happens not unfre- 
quently that the clergyman is the 
only person in the parish who takes 
any interest in the matter. In 
Scotland the feelings of the people 
are totally different. All classes, 
farmers and servants, ministers. and 
layman, are unanimous in their 
opinion of the importance of edu- 
cation, and are willing to co-operate 
for the purpose of securing it. The 
parochial schools are abundant, al- 
though the changes in the popu- 
lation may require s@me redistri- 
bution—the masters are generally 
efficient, and the subjects of in- 
struction are adapted to the wants 
of all classes; nevertheless, although 
the school-life is longer, the attend- 
ance is proved to be more irregular 
in Scotlanu san in England. 

It is satisfactory to find that the 
practice of employing children in 
agricultural labour before the age of 
twelve does not exist in Scotland. 
The only exceptions are the occasion- 
al employment, and for short periods, 
of children from eight to twelve 
years of age, in herding, carrot-weed- 
ing, and turnip-thinning. The school- 
returns generally confirm the impres- 
sion that farm-labour is a very slight 
hindrance to education in Scotland 
up to thirteen years of age. The fro- 
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portion of boys employed in farm- 
labour in England .is one to about 
seven adult males ; in Scotland it is 
one to about twenty-two adult males. 
This proportion is in winter further 
reduced till we find only one boy 
employed to every fifty-four adult 
males. It follows that farm-labour 
need not prevent a large propor- 
tion of the children from attend- 
ing school for the greater part of 
the year, and that there are com- 
paratively few who cannot attend 
during the winter months. The 
problem of education for the rural 
population in Scotland is therefore 
reduced to one of comparatively 
narrow limits, and it is rather to the 
neglect and indifference of parents 
than to the prevalence of juvenile 
labour that the pressure of legisla- 
tion requires to be applied. The 
Commissioners, while detlining to 
suggest any definite plan for bring- 
ing all the children in the rural dis- 
tricts to the parochial or other schools, 
and for enforcing regularity of at- 
tendance, offer as the conclusion of 
their Assistant-Commissioners, the 
following suggestions :— 

1st, A compulsory school attend- 
ance of eight months in the year for 
children between eight and ten years 
of age, and of four months for those 
between ten and thirteen. 

2d, To release any child twelve 
years of age from any further obli- 
gation of school attendance who 
could pass the fifth standard of the 
Revised Code, and to let any child 
of nine who could pass in the fourth 
standard rank as a child ten years old. 

These propositions probably re- 
quire some modifications to be ap- 
plicable to the Highlands, where 
the severe winters would render 
it very difficult to obtain the attend- 
ances required. It is almost need- 
less to add that the provisions of the 
Factory Act, as regards half-time, 
alternate days of labour and work, 
and other regulations suitable to 
indbor employment, and with large 
numbers of children always at hand 
for relays, have been found wholly 
inapplicable to agricultural industry. 
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In recording their final judgment on 
the subject, the Commissioners’ thus 
express themselves :— 


“We have thus brought into, one 
view the opinions recorded in the. Re- 
ports of the Commissioners on Eduea- 
tion in Scotland (1866) on the subject 
of irregularity of school attendance, 
and the neglect of elementary educa- 
tion, so far as it prevails among the 
rural classes in Scotland, together with 
the facts and opinions of our Assistant- 
Commissioners on those subjects, and 
their opinions regarding the necessity 
and advisableness, or otherwise, of ap- 

lying the principle of compulsion in 
otland; and we have give an ab- 
stract of so much of the recent Act for 
providing for elementary education in 
ngland as refers to the subject of 
compulsory attendance at school. We 
have therefore fully presented the ma- 
terials for forming a judgment on 
those questions. These materials will 
be earnestly examined throughout the 
whole of Stotland by a vast body of 
persons of the highest intelligence, to- 
whom the whole question of elemen- 
tary education has been long familiar, 
and who approach the consideration of 
what further measures may be re- 
quired, with a just sense of patriotic 
pride in the benefits which their paro- 
chial system of education has for so 
many generations conferred upon their 
country, and with an enlightened de- 
termination to give it every extension 
that it may be capable of, until sound 
elementary education has pervaded 
people. To the facts and 
opinions, therefore, of our Assistant- 
Commissioners, gathered and formed 
upon the spot, in the course of a very 
extensive and careful inquiry, we do 
not think it necessary or desirable that 
we should add any detailed conclu- 
sions of our own. The details which 
we have submitted for consideration 
will be best judged of in the respec- 
tive districts to which they refer.” 


It appears “that if children. are 
taken from school for labour in the 
fields in the summer months, be- 
fore they have been able to pass 
the third standard, the winter at- 
tendance, however regular, is in- 
sufficient to make up the loss which 
the child has sustained by prolonged 
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absence from school during the sum- 
mer; and that such children gene- 
rally leave the parochial school very 
imperfectly educated—the greater 
number being unable either to read 
intelligently or to write correctly. 
In the Lowlands, few children stay 
at school later than twelve or thir- 
teen years of age; in the Highlands, 
very few attend school after ten 
years of age, those who do so com- 
ing almost all of them only for the 
winter months. 

Intimately connected with the 
educational question, which is now 
about to’ receive a legislative solu- 
tion, is the general condition of the 
agricultural labourer, which has na- 
turally formed a prominent subject 
of inquiry ; and probably in no 
former Parliamentary paper has so 
large an amount of information been 


collected bearing upon the material - 


condition of the humble tillers of 
the soil. Into the details of the 
subject as respects England and 
Wales it is not in our power to 
enter, and we must confine our- 
selves to the facts bearing upon the 
condition of the Scotch labourer as 
* disclosed in the Reports of the As- 
sistant-Commissioners. 

Wages.—It is established by the 
fullest evidence that a large increase, 
amounting in some districts to as 
much as 100 per cent., has taken 
place in the wages of the agricul- 
tural labourer within th® last thirty 
years. Mr. Culley, the Assistant- 
Commissioner for the South-Eastern 
District of Scotland, states that wages 
have been steadily rising for the 
last twenty-five years, and that in 
that time they have increased nearly 
one-third. In Dumfriesshire the 
rise has been still greater. In Ayr- 
shire, owing chiefly to the competi- 
tion of iron-mines, collieries, and 
smelting-works with agriculture, 
wages are probably higher than in 
any other Scotch county, with the 
exception of Renfrewshire—the gen- 
eral rate being from 12s. to 15s. 
a-week, in some places rising to 18s. 
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In any statement of an agricul- 
tural labourer’s earnings it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the difference 
in Scotland between farm-servants 
and day-labourers— the former 
being paid by the - year or half- 
year, and receiving their board and 
lodging as part of their wages; the 
latter by the day or week, and 
wholly in money. As the result of 
elaborate calculation and compari- 
sons, the Assistant-Commissioner 
for the South-Eastern. Counties 
comes to the conclusion that the 
married ploughman throughout his 
extensive district (hired by year or 
half-year) receives a wage in money 
and in kind equal to about 15s. 
a-week ; and the unmarried plough- 
man (similarly hired.and paid) a 
wage equal to 14s, a-week. Ordi. 
nary labourers, hired by the day or 
week, receive ls. less. 

The result, in the case of the 
Scotch labourer, in regard to his 
means for educating his children, and 
for commencing married life in com- 
fort by the aid of previous savings, 
and continuing it in a condition of 
ease and family union by means of 
the family purse, is thus described :—- 


“You haye, then, about 15s. a-week 
as ‘the available means of a Scotch 
hind to educate his children up to the 
time when the elder children begin to 
work. He may or may not have some 
assistance from the earnings of his 
wife; but in this respect his position 
differs very little from the English 
ploughman. 

“There is, however, one very im- 
portant difference. The English couple 
usually begin with no provision to set 
up a house, and therefore begin the 
battle of life in debt. A Scotch couple 
(save where the marriage is hastened 
by a ‘misfortune’ on the part of the 
woman) seldom marry, without a pro- 
viding of something like £40 equally 
divided between the man and wo- 
man. 

« As soon as the elder children have 
received what the lrind considers a suffi- 
cient education, the position of thefami- 
ly is one of comparative ease. Under the 
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family system of the Lothians and Bor- 
der district, with its accompanying fa- 
mily purse, incomes of from £75 to 
£100a-year coming into a hind’s cot- 
tage are by no means uncommon.”— 
(S. 61.) 

Mr. Norman, the Assistant-Com- 
missioner, whese district included’ 
the counties of Forfar, Kincardine, 
Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Nairn, 
remarks that in his district unmar- 
ried servants can easily save £10 
every year, without denying them- 
selves any reasonable gratification. 
Of the savings by agricultural la- 
bourers many striking examples are 
brought together, We insert below 
a table showing the difference of 
agricultural wages in Dumfriesshire 
in the years 1840 and 1870; and an- 
other, the general rate of wages. in 
the south-east of Scotland. And we 
apprehend that, with the exception 
of the Highlands, the rise and pre- 
sent rate of wages in the other coun- 
ties would be found to approximate 
very nearly to these returns.* 

Is the agricultural labourer in 
Scotland really in a. better social 
position for this great addition, 
within a comparatively short period, 
to his means of subsistence? Con- 
sidering impartially the evidence 
which these reports supply, the 
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answer cannot, we fear, be alto- 
gether satisfactory, as is shown by 
the following extract from the Re- 
port on the South-Eastern Counties : 

“The farmers constantly com- 
plained of the unsettled condition 
of their servants, who, they say, are - 
always desirous of ‘ flitting,’ and 
they seem to evince no attachment 
either to master or place. In this 
respect they differ greatly from Eng- 
lish labourers.” “It was consid- 
ered,” says an old woman of the 
county of Haddington, “an awfu’ 
thing for a family to flit in my day, 
and now they’re always flitting.” 

In the matter of saving, although 
as we have before observed, some 
agricultural labourers do save, the 
practice is exceptional. ‘‘ I can only 
guess,” says the experienced agent 
for the Aberdeen Town and County 
Bank at Alford, ‘what proportion 
of farm-servants save, but I don’t 
think that more than one in fifty 
does; many are very extravagant, 
and anticipdte their wages. I don’t 
think that any of them save any- 
thing unless they begin young. I 
don’t recollect any of them saving 
who began to save later than eight- 
een or twenty. They never begin 
to save after marriage.” 

Whatever may be the actual pro- 





* Ploughman’s half-yearly wage, with food, 
Man’s wage during harvest, with food, 
Labourer’s wage per day-work, without food, 
Woman’s halt-yearly wage, with food, 
Woman's wage during harvest, with food, 


Woman’s wage per day, without food 


> 


1840. — 1870. 
£5, 10s. to £6.. £10 to £11, 
£2, 28. £4, 4s, 
1s. 9d. 2s. 6d. to 8s. 
£2, 10s. £6. 
£1, 10s. £2, 5s. 
9a 1s, 3d. 


Mr. M‘Claren, factor to Lord Kinnaird, gives the following table of the earn- 


ings of different classes of farm-laborers 
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portion of the persons.of this class 
who save, there can be no doubt 
that the desire to save has been 
diminishing since 1844, when the 
new poor-law was introduced. Up 
to that year it was a matter of pride 
for a man to support himself and 
his family in sickness and old age. 
It was considered disgraceful to de- 
pend upon alms for support. This 
feeling of independence has, accord- 
ing to general testimony, been most 
seriously impaired, and men no 
longer hesitate to have recourse to 
those funds upon which the law 
gives them a claim for support. 
From Dumfriesshire we have the 
following report of the social state 
of the agricultural labouring clasaes : 


“Notwithstanding these proofs of 
general education, I am compelled to 
state that I heard numerous complaints 
that a sensible deterioration of charac- 
ter has taken place among the agri- 
cultural labouring population, and 
that it has been in progress for the last 
twenty-five years. This falling off is 
attributed to the fact of farm-servants 
frequently changing their places, and 
the substitution of a mere commercial 
relationship between employer and 
employed tor the kindly and paternal 
intercourse which formerly existed be- 
tween a farmer and his labourers ; the 
consequence being, as 1 was told by an 
eminent member of the Dumfries 
Presbytery, that there is now scarcely 
an example to be found of what was 
not unfrequent in former days—viz., a 
farmer gathering his ploughmen to- 
gether on the Sabbath evening for ex- 
ercises of religious devotion. 

“To these causes I must add the 
discontinuance of the old practice in 
farm-houses of farmers and their la- 
bourers taking their meals in common. 
In the smaller class of holdings the 
custom still prevails ; but in the larger, 
no doubt with some exceptions, an 
employer sees little of his work-people. 
except when engaged: in their occu- 
pations, and is indifferent to the mode 
in which they pass their time after 
they have been released from the la- 
bours of the day.” 


Nor is the report on Ayrshire 
more favourable. 


“ Nor, L regret to state, is the moral 
condition of the Ayrshire farm-servants 
and cottars what it once was. It was 
impressed upon me, not only by far- 
mers but by persons who could not be 
suspected of having any interests op- 
posed to those of the labouring classes, 
that a sensible deterioration has taken 
place within the last fifty years in the 
character of the peasantry. 

“The influence which the large 
number of Irish immigrants who have 
settled in Ayrshire, Wigtownshire, 
and Kirkcudbrightshire has had upon 
the native Scotch population is not fa- 
vourable. Ins of the Irish having 
been elevated in the social scale by 
communication with the Scotch, the 
Scotch have lost something of their 
moral and intellectual characteristics 
by intermixture with the Irish. This 
is especially observable in the matter 
of education; for wherever a large 
Irish population has settled, that in- 
difference to the education of their 
children for which the Irish are every- 
where noticeable, has in too many in- 
stances extended to the Scotch. 

“The mode of living, too, has 
changed even within the last twenty 
years, Formerly the cottar was con- 
tent with oatmeal-porridge and pota- 
toes and milk as his daily food. Now 
tea and wheaten bread form the prin- 
cipal part of his diet, and add consid- 
erably to his annual expenditure ; and 
although wages have risen within the 
last thirty years 100 per cent., it may 
be doubted whether the labourer is 
practically in a better position than he 
was when wages were low. I have 
the authority of many trustworthy 
farmers for stating that half the mo- 
ney wages of cottars is now spent in 
superfluities, and that if they could be 
content with the simple and nutritious 
diet of former days, they might edu- 
cate their children with ease, save a 
considerable part of their wages, and 
woiutd be stronger and more vigorous 
men. Tea and tobacco run away with 


a great deal of a labourer’s money; 


and, as a rule, it must be said that the 
cottar now generally lives fully up to 
his wages, and looks to the poor-rate 
as a final resource.” 

A fact which meets us every- 
where in these reports is the great 
increase of late in the employment 
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of Irish labourers in agriculture 
in Scotland, and its deteriorating 
influence upon the native popu- 
lation. ‘‘Fargers,” says Mr. Cul- 
ley, “‘seem every day to become 
more dependent on [Irish labour. 
Irish men and lads are employed in 
time of sowing and thinning turnips, 
and at the same time that turnip-cul- 
ture is spreading up the steep hill- 
sides even the Irish supply is failing. 
The Scotch labouring population 
available for agriculture is diminish- 
ing in an alarming proportion ; 
and unless something is done to in- 
crease that population, and retain it 
in the interests of agriculture, we 
must expect to see all field-work in 
Scotland given up to Irish immi- 
grants.” Upon the remedies for 
this state of things we shall have 
occasion hereafter to remark. 

The three plans generally adopted 
in Scotland for lodging agricultural 
labourers are,—the kitchen system, 
where the men and women servants 
take their meals together, and sleep 
either under the same roof, or the 
women in the house and the men in 
outhouses Or stable-lofts; the bothy 
system, in which the labourers are 
lodged in a separate house or cot- 
tage with a certain allowance of 
food—generally oatmeal and milk 
and potatoes— which they cook 
themselves; and the cottage system, 
in which married men and their 
families reside on the farms, receiv- 
ing about a third of their wages in 
kind and the remainder in money. 
The village system, in which labour- 
ers are hired by the day or by the 
week as wanted, only exists where 
hamlets or villages are found in the 
vicinity of farms—a rare occurrence 
in Scotland. 

The kitchen system still exists in 
most of the counties, but is in more 
extensive use in some than in others ; 
it is, however, said to be gradually 
falling into disuse, the farmers not 
liking to be troubled with feeding and 
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lodging labourers in their own house, 
and naturally preferring to have their 
work-people either in cottages, where 
they provide for themselves, or in 
bothies, where they give no trouble 
and receive little supervision. Much 

scussion has arisen between the 
advocates of these two systems. It 
may be said, in general, that those 
who live in the districts where 
bothies prevail condemn the kitchen , 
plan, and vice versd. The advan- 
tages of the kitchen plan are, that 
the men get a greater variety of 
food, that it is better ‘prepared and 
more wholesome, and that the 
pass their evenings in the tunes 
house, and often under their master’s 
eye, and that they are therefore 
under a better supervision than the 
bothy-men, who live out of the house 
in a place which the master very 
seldom enters: The kitchen system,,. 
moreover, affords better opportuni-- 
ties for study and self-improvement. 
than the bothy. On the other hand 
it is said that the men are far more 
independent than they used to be, 
are more particular about their food,. 
and that it is difficult to give them 
satisfaction, and it affords them op- 
portunities for associating with the 
female servants which lead to im- 
morality. 

The kitchen plan, as origin 
instituted, was well adapted to small 
farms, where the farmer was little 
raised above his servant in the social * 
scale ; but he has since become much 
more refined, and will not expose 
himself to the annoyance caused by 
a dirty troop of field-labourers tramp- 
ing into his kitchen three times a- 
day, and with their loose jokes and 
manners, depraving the minds of his 
female servants. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, noticed and lamented the 
change which even in his day had. . 
taken place in the character of the 
kitchen system from what it had 
once been, in an admirable paper 
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which he contributed to the ‘Scottish 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture’ so 
long ago as 1832, pointing out in 
his graphic style the great change 
that had taken place in regard to 
the intercourse between master and 
servant. Formerly, he said, evefy 
master sat at the head of his own 
table, and shared the meal with his 
servants; he asked a blessing and 
returned thanks. There was no 
* badinage or idle language in the 
farmer’s hall in those days, but all 
was decency and order. Every 
night the master performed family 
worship, at which every member of 
the family was bound to be present, 
and the oldest male servant in his 
absence took that duty upon him, 
and every family formed a little 
community of its own. Formerly 
a master and his servants rarely 
parted; now there was a constant 
circulation from one family to another 
throughout the whole country. At 
~one period one farmer held only one 
farm, and his family were his princi- 
pal servants; now for the most part 
every farmer had three, four, or ten 
farms, which made the distance be- 
tween the master and servaut wider 
.and wider. The gradual advance- 
ment of the aristocracy of farming, 
district after district being thrown 
into large farms, had placed such a 
- distance between master and servant 
that in fact they have no communi- 
cation whatever, and very little in- 
terest in common. 

Whether from a change in the 
position of farmers or in the charac- 
ter of labourers, the kitchen system 
is certainly no longer what it once 
was—a family system; it is in the 
highest degree unpopular with far- 
mers, who rarely resort to it if it can 
possibly be helped —and with the 
progress of agriculture and the con- 
solidation of farms, is probably des- 
.tined sooner or later to complete 
«extinction in Scotland. 

The bothy system is the general 


substitute for the kitchen system 
where the farms do not possess cot- 
tages enough to house the labourers 
employed on them, This system, 
for which certain counties had ac- 
quired, whether justly or not, an 
evil reputation, naturally occupied 
the attention of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners, and their reports are not 
on the whole unfavourable to that 
system under proper management. 
In some districts it is, for the pre- 
sent at least, an admitted necessity, 
It is satisfactory to find that the 
bothy system, as it at present exists, 
is no longer liable to the charges 
which were brought against it a 
few years ago by that eminent re- 
former and philanthropist, the Rev. 
Harry Stuart. The abuses which 
came to his knowledge in tlt course 
of his investigations produced their 
effect, and doubtless led to great 
improvements. ‘ Whatever,” Mr. 
Culley writes, “may have been 
the conditions of bothies in time 
past—and according to all accounts 
they must have been wretched dwel- 
lings indeed—I saw little to com- 
plain of in those I vigited. It was 
only in small bothies, intended fer 
two or three men, that I found the 
beds in the kitchen; and in this 
respect they are certainly not worse 
than many cottages. We had been 
told that we should find obscene draw- 
ings and writings on the walls of 
bothies: such things I could never 
discover; and whatever may be the 
rough tastes of the bothy-man, I wish 
to record this fact to his credit, mural 
adornments or disfigurements there 
were none in the many bothies I 
visited. I think the bothy system 
a mistake economically, and that it 
subjects young men to many unne- 
cessary temptations. I am bound, 
however, to add thai, while the 
young men appear to like the system, 
I heard no complaints of misconduct 
other than those common to young 
men lodged in their parents’ houses. 
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The effect of the bothy system 
upon the character of the men must 
depend greatly upon the control ex- 
ercised by the master. It is quite 
clear that when left to themselves 
the bothy-men are likely to become 
careless and unsteady, and to lose 
their pride and self-respect. There 
can be no question but that a life in 
bothies must have the effect of making 
its inmates rude and boorish; and 
this appears to be the greatest objec- 
tion to them, not that they lead neces- 
sarily to vice and immorality. 

In the supplement to the monthly 
and quarterly returns of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths in Scotland for the 
year 1869, occurs the following pas- 


sage :-— 


“ Muo§ of the illegitimacy prevailing 
in certain counties was at one time at- 
tributed to the existence of what are 
called bothies—that is, houses apart 
from the farmhouse, in which the male 
and female workers on the farm are 
separately lodged. These bothies only 
exist on the large farms, and if they 
had any influence in increasing the il- 
legitimacy, the proportion of illegiti- 
mate births would have been found to 
be the highest in those counties which 
had the largest arable farms. it is a 
known fact that the smaller the size of 
the farm the more it is worked with 
the assistance of young -unmarried 
men and women, who are fed in the 
house, and sleep either in the house or 
in the stable-loft or offices. It is only 
on large farms that married men are 
employed, so that in many districts, as 
s00N as a young man marries he loses 
his situation as a ploughman, and is 
forced to become a daily labourer de- 
pendent on his daily work for his 
bread ; this of course acts as a strong 
check on his openly marrying. 

“ An official return was published in 
1857, which to a certain extent enables 
us to trace the effect of the size of the 
farm on the proportion of illegitimate 
births in each county of Scotland ; and 
it is instructive to note that in a gene- 
ral way the illegitimacy was found to 
be the highest in those counties in 
which the smallest farms occurred. 


and upwards of annual rent only av- 
oauiea acres each, and 15.5 per cent 
of the births were illegitimate annual- 
ly. In Aberdeen the farms pa 
£20 and upwards of rent only ites | 
66 acres in extent, and 15.3 per cent of 
the births were annually illegitimate. 
In Dumfries the average size of the 
farms paying £20 and upwards was 87 
acres only, and the high proportion of 
14.4 per cent of the births was illegiti- 
mate annually. In Kirkcudbright the 
average size of the farms paying £20 
and upwards was 88 acres, and 13.4 
per cent of the births were illegitimate. 
Contrast these with a few counties with 
large farms, where married men are 
employed, and bothies are of course 
more common. In the county of Edin- 
burgh the average size of farms paying . 
£20 and upwards was 114 acres, ne | 
among the rural population only 8 per 
cent of the births were illegitimate. 
In Fife the average size of the farms 
above £20 of yearly rental was 110 
acres, and only 7.6 per cent of the 
births were illegitimate. In Hadding- 
ton the average size of the farms above 
£20 of yearly rental was 219 acres, and 
only 8.7 per cent of the births were jl- 
legitimate.” 

The strongest condemnation of the 
bothy system which we have met 
with comes from a minister of the 
Established Church in Perthshire, 
a part of the country where it 
largely prevails.* He denounces 
it as bad in every respect, congre- 
gating young men without any 
superintendence, separating them 
from family influences, comforts, 
and decencies, contaminating them 
with vicious examples, leading to 
nocturnal roving habits, and making 
them reckless and given to chan 
Bothies, in his opinion, are 
result of an avaricious or indolent 
neglect of duty on the part of land- 
owners, who will not go to the ex- 
pense of erecting a sufficient number 
of ploughmen’s cottages, thus often 
consigning the working force of the 
farm to accommodation inferior to 
that of the cattle. The discourage 
ment to marriage which this system 
implies is one of its greatest blots; 








Thus in Banff the farms paying £20 
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for early marriages, ‘where there is 
_& reasonable prospect of supporting 
a family, are the true sources of 
national strength, and agricultural 
life offers more facilities for them 
‘than most other callings. Children 
come into existence when the parents 
are in the prime and vigour of life. 
_ They are the best blood that can be 
infused into the community, form- 
‘ing the very bone and muscle of the 
commonwealth, and, if they enter 
the ranks of the army, constituting 
the real sinews of war. 

The bothy system, it is said, 
may be seen in its best phase and 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances that it admits of in the east 
coast of Sutherland; but even there 
the better class of farmers are averse 
to it, accepting it only as a neces- 
sary evil in default of proper cottage 
accommodation for their ploughmen. 
The system is intrinsically a bad 
one, and it would be for the true 
interest of the country that it 
should be abandoned as speedily 
as practicable. 

We have stated the average wages 
of the agricultural day-labourer as 
contrasted with those of bothy-men 
and farm-servants, which we now 
proceed to state. The bothy-men 
m Caithness and Sutherland are 

-generally allowed one Scotch pint 
_of milk daily, and from seven to 
eight bolls of meal per annum, 
while their money wages range 
from £11 to £16 a-year.. They are 
also provided with abundance of 
fuel, and, having neither house-rent 
to pay nor families to support, and 
having no necesary expenses but 
.¢lothes, they are well able, after 
allowing for every reasonable indul- 
gence, to save money. 

The amount which married 
-ploughmen receive in money does 
not differ very materially in the 
different counties to which these 
reports refer: a grieve or bailiff 
receives about from £24 to £30, 
with a cottage rent-free, often a 
cow’s grass and certain perquisites, 
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such as the use of land for 
planting potatoes, coals, and fire. 
wood, and the profit of a pig, which 
bring his wages up to about £388 or 
£40 a-year. The portion of their 
wages which married labourers re- 
ceive in kind differs in different 
counties, but the aggregate amount 
of the yearly wage is tolerably uni- 
form. The allowances and _ privi- 
leges vary so much in different dis- 
tricts, and depend so much upon 
the opinion or caprice of farmers, 
that it seems impossible to esti- 
mate their value accurately. Of the 
advantage of this system of pay- 
ing the men partly in money and 
partly in kind there can be no 
doubt. It doubtless originated at 
a time when villages were more rare 
than they are, although tije normal 
condition of rural Scotland will 
probably ever.be that of a country 
scantily provided with hamlets, and 
having its population ‘widely dis- 
persed. It must always have been 
a convenience to the labourer, by say- 
ing him from resorting to a distant 
town for his necessary supplies; 
and the part payment of wages in 
provisions will probably long endure 
in Scotland, to the mutual advan- 
tage of master and servant. It eco- 
nomises the time of the servant by 
rendering journeys even to the 
nearest market needless, to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life, and 
secures to the master the full bene- 
fit of the unexhausted strength of 
his labourer. It helps to prevent 
wastefulness, and, to a consider- 
able extent, equalises wages and the 
price of food; for it matters noth- 
ing to the ploughman who is paid 
in kind whether meal is dear or 
cheap, unless, of course, he exceeds 
the stipulated allowance. Having 
less cash at his command, he is 
under less temptation to squander 
it; and it acts as a wholesome 
check upon the wives, to whom 
the possession of money too often 
signifies only the means of self-in- 
dulgence, and the power of buying 
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finery unsuited to their position in 
life. We observe with regret that 
the character given of the wives of 
the labouring men in these reports is 
far from favourable. Many farmers 
state that they have had to part 
with some of their best workmen in 
consequence of their wives getting 
them irremediably into debt. 

The crofter system, as it exists in 
the Highlands and the northern coun- 
ties, naturally engaged the attention 
of the Commissioners. The term is 
applied to small holdings generally. 
Formerly crofts were frequently sub- 
let by a farmer to his servants in 
return for their labour, but this prac- 
fice has been generally discontinued, 
farmers being commonly precluded 
from sub-letting by the terms of 
their leases. But crofters are still 
often made use of for the purpose 
of bringing mountain-land into 
cultivation. Usually a few, say 
from five to thirty, acres of land 
are let on a nineteen years’ lease 
at a nominal rent to some farm- 
servant of good character, whose in- 
dustry and judgment can be relied 
on. He begins by building himself 
a cottage, the landlord assisting him 
by the advance of a few pounds, or 
more frequently by supplying him 
with building materials. At the 
end of the term the lease is generally 
renewed at a moderate rent, and at 
the end of the second term the land 
reclaimed will probably be of the 
average value of agricultural land 
in the neighbourhood. A _ great 
deal of moorland has thus been 
brought into cultivation in Suther- 
land and Caithness without any 
outlay on the part of the freeholder, 
except that expended in assisting 
in the construction of the cottages 
and for roads. 

The success of this system must 
mainly depend on the crofts or 
pendicles not being too large. Six 
acres are stated to be the limit 
which will enable a crofter to 
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devote the greater part of his’ 
time to working as a servant for 
hire. It is of importance that he’ 
should retain the character of a 
labourer, only supplementing his 
earnings by the profit derived” 
from his croft. The strongest de-’ 
sire exists on the part of the agri- 
cultural population of Scotland to’ 
become occupiers of land. ‘“ The” 
means of livelihood possessed by a 
crofter are doubtless,” writes Mr. 
Campion, the Assistant - Commissio- 
ner who has devoted most attention to 
this subject, ‘often precarious, and 
the work he must perform most 
severe; but the feeling of independ-' 
ence which he enjoys in being able’ 
to work for himself instead of for a* 
farmer, seems to afford an ample 
compensation for all the difficulties” 
he has thus to encounter.” As a’ 
matter of fact, the crofters are gene-” 
rally prosperous. They themselves, 
with the assistance of their families, ’ 
do the whole work neces for 
the cultivation of their land. ew 8 
seem to take every opportunity of 
giving their children the best edu- . 
cation in their power, allowing no-' 
thing to interfere with the regular-* 
ity of their attendance at school... 
They bring up large families ‘in 
habits of industry, and some of 
them no doubt save considerable’ 
sums of money. Crofters are gen- 
erally favourably looked upon by 
landlords ; and although on parti- 
cular estates efforts are being made 
to consolidate the small holdings,‘ 
the tendency to aggregation does 
not appear to be .very general. To* 
the larger farmers the crofters are’ 
very useful, by forming, as_ they 
do, a reserve force of labourers to’ 
whom they can have resource at’ 
busy periods of the year. There’ 
is no doubt, however, that crofts’ 
cannot be maintained, after the land’ 
has once been brought into cultiya- 
tion, without some sacrifice on the 
part of the landlord. This does not’ 
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arise from loss of rent, for the rents 
paid*by crofters are as high as, if 
not higher than, those paid by large 
farmers; but principally from the 
number of buildings that have to 
be kept in repair. Crofters are no 
doubt generally bound to keep their 
houses in good condition ; but their 
means are small, the obligation is 
often imperfectly discharged, and a 
croft seldom falls in to the landlord 
without some outlay on the build- 
ings being required. 

There is, however, another light 
in which the crofter system must 
be viewed. If the crofts are just 
large enough to barely support a 
crofter and his family without the 
aid of wages, he is in danger of be- 
coming a small impoverished farmer, 
with barely the means of keeping 
body and soul together; or if he 
depends for his livelihood mainly 
upon the crops grown by himself, 
eking out his small means by work- 
ing, as on the Caithness coast, for 
hire in the fisheries, in which his 
earnings are too irregular and de- 
sultory to reckon upon with cer- 
tainty, he is in imminent danger of 
becoming a pauper. The greatest 
discretion ought to be exercised by 
landlords in adding to this, in many 
respects, deserving class. The eag- 
erness to possess these holdings is 
one of the features of our peasantry ; 
but an unrestrained indulgence in 
it might reduce some parts of Scot- 
land to the moral level of Tipper- 
ary. To attain a croft, is however, 
often the only means of obtaining 
a cottage by a young man who 
wishes to marry; and he prefers 
incurring the risk of hardship and 
privation in a home of his own, to 
continuing a life of comparative 
abundance in a bothy. Accordingly, 
whenever a croft falls vacant, there 
seems to be an eager competition 
for it. 

The practice adopted in some 
parts of the country, as on Lord 


Lovat’s estates in Inverness-shire, of 
placing small crofters in the neigh- 
bourhood of i arable farms, and 
the larger crofters, whose land is 
sufficient for the support of them- 
selves and their families, at a 
greater distance, is best adapted to 
develop all the advantages of the 
system without its counteractin 
evils. We find it stated that fifteen 
acres of good land, well man 

are considered sufficient to support 
a medium-sized family, independent 
of any extra work. Those with 
crofts under twelve acres cannot, as a 
rule, support a family without doing 
other work as well. The job-labour 


required in the harvest and turnip 


seasons is best supplied by this 
class when they have been judici- 
ously located. In judging of ‘the 
means of subsistence afforded by 
a croft, supplementary advaniages 
require in some cases to be taken 
into consideration. Thus a holding 
of even three or four acres may be 
sufficient for the support of a family 


if it carries with it, as it often does, a 


right of pasture on the neighbouring 
hill for one or more cows, with the 
addition of a few sheep and a horse 
during the summer. The mere 
possession of a croft, however, too 
often seems to convey the idea that 
it will alone support a man and 
his family with the least possible 
amount of additional labour; but 
when crofts are moderate in size, and 
moderately rented, and industrious 
habits have been formed, crofters 
may be considered as a contented 
and happy portion of the agricul- 
tural community of Scotland. 

The Scottish shepherds appear to 
have impressed the Commissioners 
with a strong sense of their intel- 
ligence and high moral character. 
Their scrupulous attention to their 
duties, and saving habits, are highly 
commended. Mr. Culley states that 
they are the finest set of men he 
ever came in contact with. Their 
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sacrifices to obtain education for 
their children in districts where 
the parochial schools are inaccessible 
are well known—a_ schoolmaster 
being frequently lodged and board- 
ed by the hill-shepherds by turns. 
A description of what takes place 
in Altnaharra, in the wildest part 
of the interior of Sutherland, will 
convey some idea of the difficulties 
under which education is sometimes 
conducted in the hill-country. This 
district contains an area of about 
400 square miles, with a population 
of about 150 persons, living for the 
most part in isolated cottages. The 
school is attended by fifteen schol- 
ars, some of whom have to walk as 
far as ‘five miles from-their homes ; 
but that distance does not deter 
even girls nine years old in weather 
not unusally severe. During three 
months of the year, from December 
to February inclusive, the storms 
are so incessant that the school is 
shut up, and the teacher gives les- 
sons at home to each family in 
turn; but for the remaining nine 
months it is open, and the attend- 
ance of the children is described as 
being as regular as the weather will 
permit. The instruction given in 
schools of this description is, of 
course, often of a very rudimenta: 

character; for the number of chil- 
dren that can be brought together 
at any given spot is necessarily very 
small, and the parents cannot afford 
to pay a high-class master; but 
even in these lonely wilds men of 
great teaching power are occasion- 
ally to be met with who would do 
credit to more important employ- 


* ments. 


The life of a shepherd of the 
upper hill-ranges is one of great 
toil and anxiety. He must be sensi- 
tively alive to every change of the 
weacther— 


“* Hence ane he know the meaning of all 
winds, 
And blasts of every tone; 
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And truly at all times the storm that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, summons him 
Up to the mountaias.”’ 


A change, which we think is to be 
regretted, is gradually being effected 
in the mode of paying this valuable 
class of men.’ In Dumfriesshire and 
on the slopes of the Cheviots in the 
counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk, 
eo et) are paid chiefly in stock 
—that is to say, they have a flock 
of sheep called the shepherd’s pack, 
numbering from forty-five to fifty, a 
cow’s keep, sixty-five stones of oat- 
meal, 1000 yards of potatoes, and a 
free cottage. The result of this system 
is, that on the northern slopes of the 
Chevoits about one-sixth of the 
sheep belong to the shepherds. In 
Dumfriesshire the pack seldom ex- 
ceeds forty-five sheep, to which are 
added pasture and hay fora cow, sixty 
stones of oatmeal, an acre of land, 
and a cottage rent-free. Should a 
shepherd not possess sufficient capital 
on entering upon his place to pur- 
chase a pack, he obtains the sheep on 
credit from his employer, and pays 
for them by instalments as he is 
able. The sheep are distinctively 
marked, and graze with the master’s 
flocks, and the shepherd derives the 
profit of their increase and of the 
annual clip of wool. The interest 
of the shepherd in the preservation 
and health of the sheep is thus 
identical with his master’s, and his 
risks are the same. Should the 
flock get out of condition, and, as is 
not uncommon, cast their fleeces, the 
shepherd suffers with his master, 
and a severe winter or a bad lamb- 
ing season may subject him to seri- 
ous loss. On the lower hill-ranges 
shepherds are somewhat different! 
paid, the principal portion of the‘r 
wages consisting of money: a shep- 
herd of this class generally receives 
about £20 in money, sixty - five 
stones of mea] per annum, and the 
privilege of pasturing two or three 
sheep and a cow. f 
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Many of the sheep-farms in the 
Cheviots and in Dumfriesshire are 
what are called “led” farms — i.¢., 
are held by men who live and farm 
in the lowlands, the shepherds 
being left in undisturbed possession, 
and for the greater part of the year 
never seeing their master’s face ; and 
when it is understood how many 
are the opportunities of dishonesty 
in a shepherd’s calling, it is evi- 
dent that such relations between 
employer and employed could only 
exist among a thoroughly trust- 
worthy class. 

Shoyld the system of paying shep- 
herds by packs be abandoned, and a 
money wage be substituted for it,* 
it would be a change which we can- 
not but think would prove as dis- 
advantageous to the master as to the 
men. It must necessarily destroy 
that community of interest between 
employer and employed which is 
one of the best securities for faithful 
service, and deprive a most deserv- 
ing class of men of a means of bet- 
tering their position in life, and of 
raising themselves above the aver- 
age condition of married plough- 
men. The effect of this guasi part- 
nership between master and servant 
is shown in the comparatively large 
amount of deposits in the savings 
banks made by this class. The 
shepherds are undoubtedly well 
Beng but their life is one of great 
exertion and no_ inconsiderable 
amount of hardship, and _ their 
cottages situated chiefly in wild 
regions destitute of any other 
population. First-rate shepherds 
receive, in money, sheep, cows, 
and allowances, as much as is equi- 
valent to £60 per annum, and, 
including the usual perquisite of 
“fallen meat,” seldom earn less than 
£50 a-year. 
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The diet of the Scotch agricul- 
tural labourer has in some parts of 
the country been gradually under- 
going a change, which is certainly 
not to his advantage. The principal 
points on which it still differs from 
the ordinary diet of the agricultural 
labourer in England, is in the more 
general use of milk, and in the con- 
sumption of oatmeal, and, in some 
localities, the meal of peas, barley, or 
beans. Milk is obtained in man 
counties by his being allowed the val- 
uable privilege of keeping a cow; in 
others by a daily allowance (common- 
ly a Scotch pint) from the farmer; 
but sometimes its value is given in 
money. The sale of a portion of the 
allowance of ,meal may enable the 
labourer, if he chooses, to purchase 
tea, bread, cheese, butter, or bacon; 
butcher-meat appears to be rare- 
ly tasted by the labourer, unless 
he is boarded with the farmer on 
the kitchen system. In some parts 
of the country the old Scotch diet- 
aries appear to have given place 
to tea and wheaten bread. The 
use of tea is becoming year by year 
more general. Mr. Culley draws 
attention to certain indications of 
a change in the character and habits 
of Scotch labourers, arising from 
the demand for increased luxuries 
of life common to all classes of 
society, but is of opinion that in- 
creased wages have not improved 
the manners and customs of the 
agricultural labouring class. The 
substitution of wheaten bread, cheese, 
butter, and tea, for porridge, in many 
counties, is believed to have acted 
unfavourably on the physique of 
agricultural labourers; they are said . 
not to weigh so heavy as when oat- 
meal-porridge and potatoes were 
their chief support, and to have lost 
in working power. It is probable 





” * “ An old man who was well acquainted with the ‘ pack’ system, said that 
it was the usual thing in former times, but does not think that there is one 
shepherd now so paid from Campbelltown to Inverary.”—Mr. R. F. Boyle’s Re- 
port on the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Argyll. , 
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that the smaller quantities of the 
more expensive articles of diet con- 
sumed afford less nourishment than 
the former abundant meals of milk, 
oat and barley meal, and potatoes. 
It is to be regretted that there are in- 
dications in some parts of the country 
of a disinclination to encourage la- 
bourers to keep a pig, with its double 
advantage of improving the produce 
of the garden or potato-ground, and 
furnishing the labourer with a sup- 
ly of home-raised animal food. e 

This tendency, which is very 
marked in several counties, to aban- 
don the old nourishing diet of the 
Scotch peasantry, is a subject de- 
serving of serious consideration. 
We have heard of agricultural la- 
bourers, to gratify their taste for 
articles of food of modern introduc- 
tion, walking three or four miles 
after their day’s work to bring 
home bread for their supper. The 
meal-barrel and good sweet milk 
surely provide a hard-working man 
with a far better support than the 
dry, milkless, sophisticated bread 
of the modern baker, especially 
when it is not supplemented either 
with bacon or butcher-meat, but 
only with cheese or butter, and 
is washed down with a weak 
infusion of indifferent tea, having 


a tendency to impair the muscular: 


system and to produce neryous 
depression. We. should be the 
last to desire to curtail any of a 
labourer’s scanty enjoyments; and 
the use of tobacco in moderation is 
not for an instant to be deprecated. 
Under the pressure of the cares and 
sorrows of our mortal condition, men, 
as Burke long ago justly remarked, 
have at all times and in all countries 
called in some physical aid to their 
moral consolations—wine, _ beer, 
opium, spirits, or tobacco. The 
solace of the pipe by his evening 
hearth, after the toils of the day are 
over, is probably one of the greatest 
alleviations of the hard-worked 
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ploughman’s lot; but the practice 
now very general of smoking Teondhe. 
out the day, even when at work, ought 
to be strongly condemned. Farmers 
have just ground for their complaints 
on this subject, for we have heard of 
labourers persisting in smoking while 
thatching corn-stacks and attendi 
thrashing-machines. The expendi- 
ture on tobacco by a labouring man 
addicted to its abuse we have heard 
put as high as £2 a-year. 

The increase in the means of sub- 
sistence with inferior working power 
is strongly brought out in the evi- 
dence of an old ploughman in the 
Carse of Gowrie. 


“T have worked,” he says, “in the 
Carse all my days. It was a hard 
place for men thirty years ago, but 
they do less work and get more pay, 
£10 a-year more nor we did; and 
they’re no better off. Themen are no 
near so strong as they used to be, with 
all their wages. They buy tea, and 
white bread, and fine clothes, and dinna 
stick to the meal and milk. They 
have ploughmen now would hardly 
have been sent to look after the cattle 
in myday. Some of their ploughmen 
can hardly toom their pokes (empty 
their corn-sacks off their backs). As 
for women’s work, it’s no verra good for 
a hantle of they. The women’s no 80 
strong either now;I dinna ken for 
their morals being better or waur.’’* 


The change which has taken place 
for the worse in the habits of the 
agricultural population is abundant- 
ly confirmed by facts. Take the 
instance of the testimony of an old 
parochial schoolmaster in Perthshire. 


“ Ploughmen and otheragricultural 
labourers, and it may indeed be said 
all people of the working class, are at 
the present day. with few exceptions, 
very poor, and not well able to pay for 
their children’s education ; but their 
poverty is owing, in a great measure, 
to their own present wasteful and ex- 
fravagant habits. Wages have been 
of late years far higher than they were 





* Evidence of John Kempe—Appendix, p. 57. 
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for a long time before, but these peo- 
ple have got into a more expensive 
way of living than formerly, both as 
regards their victuals and their dress. 
When [ first knew this parish, now up- 
wards of forty-four years ago, and long 
after that too, the almost universal 
breakfast of the peasantry was oat- 
meal-porridge, and their bread con- 
sisted of oaten cakes, bread made of 
pease or barley meal, and very often of 
a mixture of the last two. Now, tea 
with ham and other accompaniments 
is used twice a-day in almost every 
house, and given to children as well as 
to adults ; and almost theonly bread 
used by them now is the wheaten loaf, 
brought to their doors regularly twice 
a-week, in vans, from the bakers of the 
neighbouring town oryillages. By the 
for. ner way of victualling, people of the 
class in question brought up a race of 
strong muscular children, and healthi- 
er than those of the presentday. The 
wives and daughters of working men 
now appear atchurch and other public 
places in dresses such as were worn, in 
times not long gone by, only by ladies 
of quality. It has been the custom 
with maid-servants for a considerable 
time past, as it is also at the present 
day, when their wages are higher than 
ever they were before, to spend every 
shilling they have on splendid dresses 
and trinkets, and when they become 
wives, the same itching for costly at- 
tire for themselves and the girls of 
their families (not for their boys) con- 
tinues with them, by gratifying which 
they keep themselves and their hus- 
bands not only in poverty but almost 
always in debt. The other sex cannot 
be accused of extravagance in dress, 
but they arealmost all slaves to tebacco- 
smoking, a practice which was scarce- 
ly known among agricultural labour- 
ers in this part of the country a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Almost every 
halfling now carries about him his 
pipe, his tobacco, and his box of 
matches.” * 


We suspect that it could not now 
be truthfully said, that ‘“ halesome 
rritch” is “ chief of Scotia’s food ;” 
ut from the quantity of oatmeal 
and milk received in part payment 
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of wages, it doubtless still forms part 
of the diet of agricultural labourers, 
In many families the elder men 
“sup” their porridge morning and 
night; but in a great many: cottages 
porridge appears only once a-day, 
and the women are much more giv- 
en to “scones” or “ bannocks” 
baked on the girdle, with the addi- 
tion of coffee or tea. : 
The great desideratum in Scotland 
is an extension of the farm-cottage 
gystem, in the interest not only of 
landowners and farmers, but of the 
community at large. The kitchen 
system, we have seen, is unpopular 
with farmers, and is being given up 
in proportion as farms are consolida- 
ted, and it is prolific of certain moral 
evils, as may be seen in the Regis- 
trar-General’s returns. The bothy 
system is an unnatural system, to 
say nothing of its temptations to vice. 
By rendering cottages unnecessary 
it prevents young labourers from 
marrying, and this unavoidable celi- 
bacy has a natural tendency both to 
increase the rate of illegitimacy and 
to keep the agricultural population 
below the requirements of the coun- 
try. The cottage or married system, 
which supplies each farm with labour 
on the spot, and enables a farmer to 
avail himself of the occasional ser- 
vices of the wives and children of his 
workmen, is that by which his own 
and the best interests of the commu- 
nity are promoted. There are, doubt- 
less, difficulties in an adequate ex- 
tension of this system in Scotland; 
but in the end it is the most economi- 
cal and the most satisfactory. The 
effect of having all the labour located 
on the farm is, as Mr. Culley states 
it, that where horse-labour is con- 
cerned the farmer obtains ten hours’ 
work per day for a large part of the 
year, instead of eight hours, common 
in England. This is effected by 
means of a long mid-day rest, or 
shorter and more frequent pauses. 
The two horses with which the 
hind works are considered his 





* Evidence of Mr. Robert Stewart—Appendix, p. 82. 
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peculiar charge, and the hours of 
work are arranged as much for his 
horses’ comfort as his own, and rule 
the work-hours of the remainder of 
the farm-staff. Exclusive of the 
time spent before and after work 
by the ploughman in feeding and 
cleaning his horses,-he works with 
them ten hours a-day, and all ordi- 
nary farm-workers are employed for 
the same time, To rest and feed 
the horses in the middle of ‘the day 
would not be practicable, unless the 
hinds lived close to their work and 
to their stables; nor would such an 
arrangement be convenient to the 
other labourers unless they too lived 
near at hand. 

It is another advantage of the cot- 
tage system, that while it affords an 
adequate supply of labour it checks 
the overgrowth of an agricultural 


population, and that accumulation of, 


catch-labourers depending mainly 
upon the poor-law. for support which 
is such a distressing feature in many 
English villages. 


“The farm-village system,” says Mr. 
Culley, “with its yearly hiring, pro- 
vides a certain income for regular farm- 
labourers, and, as it were, dictates how 
many families a purely agricultural 
district can decently support. Out- 
siders are warned off, and the hint is 
not thrown away upon men of such 
independent character and migratory 
habits as the Scotch. The absence of 
catch-labourers, no doubt, puts a cer- 
tain amount of pressure on the farm- 
er at certain seasons; but on many 
well-conducted farms in the south of 
Scotland (the smallness of whose la- 
bour-staff would astonish an English 
farmer) the work of the year, with the 
exception of harvest, is got through 
with only the occasional assistance of 
some members of the hinds’ families 
who are not usually employed in field- 
work.” ae. 


As regards the cottages in the 
rural districts, all the Assistant- 
Commissioners record the fact, that 
great efforts have been made by 
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the landowners of - Scotland, during 
the last twenty years, for increas- 
ing their number and improving 
their, accommodation. The publi- 
cation of the Rev. Harry Stuart’s 
pamphlet on the social condition 
of the agricultural classes,:and the 
formation in Edinburgh in the same 
year (1853) of the “ Association 
for Promoting Improvements in the 
Dwellings of Agricultural Labour- 
ers,” doubtless gave a great im- 
pulse to the progress of cot 
improvement throughout Scotland. 
There is, nevertheless, still much 
room for improvement, both as to 
the quantity and quality of cot- 
accommodation. If few of 
the old turf cottages thatched with 
heather, which once covered certain 
districts of the country, are now to 
be seen, the proportion of cottages 
with only a single room, with the 
but-and-ben arrangement, is unhap- 
pily still very great, and cottages with 
more than two rooms are few and 
far between. The great scarcity of 
cottages of any description is, how- 
ever, the crying want of the coun- 
. A great many parishes have 
absolutely no cottages whatever, 
placing farmers under the greatest 
disadvantage in regard to labour. 
Cottage improvers have, it must be 
admitted, many difficulties to con- 
tend with in the habits of the 
people. The almost universal pro- 
pensity to place as many beds as 
possible in the kitchen, no matter 
what amount of sleeping accommo- 
dation the cottage affords, does not 
afford much encouragement to those 
landlords who wish to introduce 
habits of decency into the domestic 
arrangements of their people. The 
natural desire for warmth in ow 
cold climate, and the wish to econo- 
mise fuel, is one of the chief causes 
of this herding together of often a 
whole family in one room without 
reference to age or sex. 
This deficiency in cottage accom- 
modation is more marked in some 
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counties than in others. In some, 
cottages are sufficiently numerous, 
but they are in a state of diiapi- 
dation, and when they fall down, 
no disposition is shown to replace 
them by others. Ayrshire seems to 
be especially deficient in cottages, 
and those which it possesses are for 
the most part very bad. An extensive 
farmer, residing. not far from May- 
bole, stated to one of the Assistant- 
Commissioners that it was always 
with a sense of shame and humilia- 
tion that he introduced a newly-en- 
gaged ploughman to one of the hov- 
els appropriated for the work-people 
on his farm ; and that stables, byres, 
cow-sheds, dilapidated farmhouses, 
and disused dog-kennels, had been 
converted into labourers’ cottages. 
Guano-bags have in some cases 
been stretched across the rafters to 
prevent the mouldering thatch and 
the rain from falling upon the beds 
and tables of the unfortunate occu- 


ts. 

The Highlanders still cling to 
their old style of cottage-building. 
On the mainland the practice of 
having the fire-place in the middle 
of the room seems to have been 
gradually abandoned; but in the 
islands it is still.found, if not in 
the centre, at least on one side of 
the room, but open, the smoke 
escaping through a hole in the roof. 
One of these houses, which was vis- 
ited by an Assistant-Commissioner, 
had two chimneys, one at each end, 
and the fire was moved according as 
the wind happened to blow. To 
remove the fireplace was easy, as it 
only consisted of a few clods of peat 
and a large pot hung from three 
uprights. The argument in favour 
of the central system is, that none 
of the heat is lost—a large family 
can crowd round ; whereas a modern 
fireplace has but one side. Toa visi- 
tor a house full of smoke is very un- 
pleasant, and he wonders how people 
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can exist in it; but there is an im- 
pression that peat-smoke is whole 
some. A proprietor in Knapdale 
offered to put up a regular chimney 
for his tenant, but he declined, say- 
ing that “his fire never smoked, 
but that he feared a chimney 
would.” 

In an economical point of view, 
a increase in the number 
of cottages: available for the agri 
cultural class is a great desider- 
atum. Heritors too often misunder- 
stand their own interests in not 
providing sufficient cottage accom- 
modation, for large . numbers of 
labourers, having no settled homes, 
become thoughtless and improvi- 
dent, and finally have recourse to 
the poor-rates ; whereas, if they had 
been settled in comfortable cottages, 
every inducement would be afforded 
to form permanent engagements, 
and greater efforts would be made 
to attain independence. The desire 
which everywhere prevails for mar- 
ried in preference to unmarried 
ploughmen ought to stimulale heri- 
tors to provide the necessary accom- 
modation, as in reality adding an ° 
appreciable value to their property ; 
for there can be no doubt that 
higher rents, and often a superior 
class of tenants, can generally be 
obtained if the number of cottages 
on farms is equal to their require- 
ments. The yearly improvements 
and increasing complication of agri- 
cultural implements, too, while it 
will diminish the amount of manual 
labour, will increase the demand for 
steady men of more careful training. 
These can only be obtained by hold- 
ing out a prospect of competency 
and comfort in the family relations 
as the reward of good conduct and 
expertness. 

The Commissioners, however, 
frankly admit that landed pro- 
prietors are not always to be 
blamed for the condition of the 
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cottages on their estates, their 
means of effecting even the most 
necessary improvements being often 


crippled by heavy encumbrances. 


With regard te loans for cottage- 
building by the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners, the complaint is general 
of the impolitic stringency of their 
rules; and frequent suggestions have 
been made for an extension of the 
duration of the rent-charge, and a 
consequent reduction of the annual 
payments. The requirements of the 
Enclosure Commissioners are, more- 
over, too frequently unsuitable to 
the habits of the people, and to the 
districts requiring their aid, and the 
terms of repayment are too high. 
If the Commissioners would be 
satisfied with less expensive plans 
than. those upon which they are in 
the habit of insisting, many more 
cottages, it is believed, would be 
built under the provisions of the Act 
than have hitherto been. 

The most obvious improvement 
that could be made in the rural 
economy of Scotland, would be a 
considerable extension of the capa- 
bilities for housing labourers in cot- 
tages on the farm, thus rendering 
possible a great extension of the 
family system; but a nearer ap- 
eproach to that system can, it is 
obvious, only be obtained by a 
considerable addition to the cot- 
tage accommodation in those dis- 
tricts where the bothy system 
already exists. But if the farmers, 
it is justly observed, expect their 
landlords to help them in the man- 
ner suggested, they must make every 
possible effort on their part so to 
conduct their operations as to insure 
constant employment to the occu- 
= of additional cottages. To 

uild more cottages than would suf- 
fice for the accommodation of the 
labourers who can be regularly em- 
ployed, would be to do away with 
the chief advantages of the Scotch 
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system. In the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages, farmers may 
legitimately cultivate their land in 
a manner requiring occasional out- 
side help; but in rural districts they 
must not e their landlords to do 
anything which may tend to create 
an over-supply of the labour-market. 
With respect to the proportion of 
cottages which may be desirable on 
a mixed farm, “it was,” Mr. Culley 
says, “‘stated by Mr. George Hope,” 
(a high authority on the subject), 
“that to do away with the necessity of 
the bothy system, the number of cot- 
tages attached to a farm in high cul- 
tivation should be in the proportion 
of one and a-half to the number of 
hired men—i.e, grieve, shepherds, 
cattlemen, and hinds; but where 
cultivation is less active, and root- 
crops occupy a smaller proportion of 
the land, a smaller number of cottar- 
houses would be required.” Always 
supposing that a’ supply of native 
work-women ¢an be obtained, on 
exclusively arable farms it is sug- 
gested that the proper supply of 
cottages should be in the propor- 
tion of one to every pair of horses 
employed. 

Some difference of opinion exists 
as to whether it is desirable that a 
cottar should hold his cottage direct 
from the farmer or from the land- 
lord. His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, who has devoted large 
sums of money to the building and 
improvement of cottages on his vast 
estates, we believe adopts the prac- 
tice of making the cottar as inde- 
pendent of his employer as possible 
for his house accommodation, be- 
lieving that it places the labourer 
in a more independent position in 
reference to the farmer than when 
he is liable to be turned out of his 
holding in a fit of caprice or ill- 
humour at a moment’s notice. As 
a consequence, the cottages on his 
Grace’s property are, as a rule, held 
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by their occupants direct from the 
landlord.* The objections to this 
system, as applied to Scotland, are 
pointed out in the fellowing com- 
munication from the Right Hon. 
R. ©. Nisbet Hamilton, the owner 
of large estates in England and 
Scotland :— 


“T have no hesitation in saying that 
the system which generally prevails 
in England of the labourer being the 
direct tenant of the landlord, in so far 
as the social condition of the labourer 
is concerned, is preierable to that 
which exists in Scotland ; but it is in 
vain to try to force such a system on 
the tenant-farmers in Scotland, because 
it would be impossible to let any farm 
unless you gave the tenant-farmer an 
absolute control over a certain number 
of cottagers. 

“ The Scottish agricultural labourer 
is very industrious, and manifests -a 
great desire to send his children to 
school. His wages are yenerally 
higher than those which are offered 
in southern English counties ; but in 
reality he is less civilised than a per- 
son of the same class in the midland 
counties. His cuttage and garden are 
generally neglected, and his wife and 
family are, with few exceptions, un- 
tidy in their habits. I attribute this 
circumstance very much to tle man- 
ner in which the cottages are occupied 
under the present system of letting in 
Scotland. The Lincolnshire cotiager, 
living ashe does directly under the 
landlord, eonsiders his cottage as 
equivalent to a freehold; he never 
dreams of leaving it ; he takes an in- 
terest in it andin his garden as if they 
were his own, and the same families 
occupy their cottages for many gene- 
‘rations. Unfortunately in East Lo- 
thian the habits of the labouring 
classes are migratory; they seldom 
enier their cottages with the intention 
of occupying them long, and the con- 
sequence is, that, with few excep- 
tions, they are kept in a very slovenly 
state.” 


’ 


® 
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We adverted, in the remarks 
which we have made on the crofter 
system, to the aid sometimes given 
by landed proprietors in building © 
cottages upon lease, the tenant con- 
tributing the rude and paying for the 
skilled labour required for the eree- 
tion of the buildings, the landlord 
providing a part of the materials. - 
This system, the adoption of which, 
if more general, would be one of the 
greatest boons that could be con- 
ferred upon the agricultural labouring 
class, has been for some years in 
extensive operation on the estates of 
Mr. Hope Johnstone of Annandale, 
and has resulted in the erection of 
nearly two hundred excellent cot- 
tages, of which the tenants were 
granted leases for nineteeen years at 
a nominal rent, with an understand- 
ing that at their expiration they 
would be renewed on favourable 
terms: 

The plan has now been in success- 
ful operation for more than forty 
years, and is so eminently adapted 
to check the great evil of a con- 
stantly fluctuating agricultural pop- 
ulation, and to counteract that ten- 
dency to ‘‘flitting” which is so 
annoying to the farmer, that we 
venture to enter into a few details 
respecting the system and its 
working. 

One district in which it has been 
most beneficially adopted consists of 
the two parishes of Johnstone and 
Kirkpatrick-Juxta, which form a por- 
tion of the Annandale estate. Fifty 
years ago all the agricultural labour- 
ers who possessed cottages held 
them under the tenant-farmers; but 
as the greater number had become 
ruinous and uninhabitable, a new 
system was adopted by Mr. Hope 
Johnstone. A lease for nineteen or 
twenty-one years was given of the 
site of the homestead, with a large 
garden, at a rent of 5s. yearly. The 





* The known liberality of his Grace, and the cordiality which exists between 
his numerous tenantry and their noble landlord, doubtless enables him to 
carry out his views on this subject with a success which could not be generally 


expected in Scotland. 
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tenant then erected the house at his 
own expense, with the exception of 
the timber which was supplied gra- 
tuitously from the estate, and of 
stone fer chimney-heads, door and 
window joists, jambs, ridge-stones, 
&c., which were provided by the 
landlord. The cost to the tenant, 
when this system was first put in 
practice, in the erection of a cot- 
tage, generally amounted to about 
£20; but owirig to the progressive 
advance in the price of skilled 
labour, the wages of the carpenter 
and mason employed would now 
raise the amount of the tenant’s 
share of the work to rather over 
£40. 

The erection of cottages on these 
terms has, although somewhat 
checked by the high price of labour, 
been steadily progressing. The cot- 
tages have been built chiefly on the 
sides of turnpike or other roads, or 
on the boundaries of farms. They 
have not been formed into hamlets 
and villages, and are detached from 
each other. To two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the tenants leases Mave 
also been granted of from two to 
four or five acres of coarse land, 
which they bring into cultivation, 
and which serves for summering and 
wintering a cow, and for growing 
potatoes or oats as desired. Leases 
are granted only to persons of thor- 
oughly good character; and the ex- 
pectation of their renewal upon very 
favourable terms at the expiration 
of the tenancies affords a guarantee 
for good conduct; and the renewal 
of the lease at a moderate rent is re- 
garded as a matter of course. Great 
care is taken not to grant leases to 
any persons who have not a certain 
prospect of regular work on or near 
the estate, and the population in the 
neighbourhood is kept steadily in 
view. If a steady and deserving 
man should be unable to pay the 
full proportion of the cost of build- 
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ing implied in the agreement, assist- 
ance is given by the landlord, and 
interest charged upon the advance. 
‘“‘ From long experience,” says Mr. H. 
Tremenheere, the Assistant - Com- 
missioner to whom we are indebted 
for these details, “‘it has been found 
that this system is most conducive 
to the well-being, independence, and 
good conduct of the labouring classes, 
offering the strongest inducement to 
young farm-servants in the — 
bourhood to save money to enable 
them to marry and settle, and en- 
abling them to bring up their fami- 
lies in comfort and respectability. 
The cottages, being generally in pu 
lic view, are readily distinguished 
from the ordinary cottar habitations 
by the neatness of their appearance, 
presenting a marked contrast to cot- 
tages occupied by merely transitory 
tenants.” 

We ought to add that the Annan- 
dale estate, containing quarries of 
suitable stone, abundance of timber, 
and possessing numerous saw-mills, 
offers peculiar facilities for carrying 
out a plan of this kind, and that it 
can be adopted with success only on 
estates which possess similar advan- 
tages. Such estates, however, must 
be numerous in Scotland, and we 
trust that Mr. Hope Johnstone’s plan 
may find many successful imitators. 
A landed proprietor can derive no 
greater satisfaction from his pro- 
perty than the consciousness of hav- 
ing gathered around him a settled 
population bound to him by the 
strongest ties of gratitude and self- 
interest. 

The employment of women in 
agriculture, although gradually dying 
out in England, appears to be still 
very general in Scotland. The at- 
tention of the Commissioners was 
very properly directed to this sub- 
ject, chiefly to ascertain whether 
any tasks are imposed on women 
which are physically unsuitable to - 
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their sex. It does not appear that 
such is the case; but the testimony 
is uniform on the effect of such em- 
ployment upon the moral character 
of women, and it is generally ac- 
knowledged that female agricultural 
labourers make most _ indifferent 
. Wives, and, as a general rule, that 
they are indolent, and wasteful, and 
their houses dirty, and their hus- 
bands poor. Any legislative inter- 
ference with female labour, however 
its moral and social results are to be 
deplored, is not recommended. It 
is probably owing to the compara- 
tively lower wages of women, and 
the extent to which they are em- 
ployed, that Scotch farming owes a 
considerable portion of its success. 
In Scotland, as in England, the chief 
complaint is of the language habitu- 
ally used by the elder women when 
at work. This, however, as one of 
the Assistant - Commissioners re- 
marks, is only a sign of naturally 
coarser habits and modes of speech 
thar those practised by their critics. 
Very little change, ave fear, can be 
expected for the better, until at least 
one generation has become accus- 
tomed to a greater amount of re- 
serve than the present imperfect 
separation of the sexes in their cot- 
tages will permit. ‘ 

It was with much surprise that 
the Commissioners who visited the 
mining and manufacturing districts 
of Scotland found that there was so 
extensive an employment of women 
in agriculture. It has been ascertain- 
ed that in Wales the high wages of 
miners obviated all necessity for 
their wives or daughters to’ work 
out; but in the Scotch mining dis- 
tricts there is an enormous employ- 
ment of women, particularly in the 
large cropping areas around Glasgow 
and elsewhere. Many farms are 
there worked, with the exception of 
ploughmen, almost entirely by wo- 

. men; and it is,a remarkable fact 


that the wives and daughters of 
miners earning from £2 to £3 e 
week should submit to work at hoe- 
ing turnips or spreading manure for 
1s. to 1s, 6d. a-day. The miners, 
it seems, although in the receipt of 
very high wages, find it necessary, in 
order to meet the cost of their ex- 
travagant mode of living, to supple- 
ment their own earnings by those of 
their families. The wives, too, are 
generally such bad economists, that 
the money earned by them in field- 
labour is required to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the househould. 

This relic of barbarism—for such we 
hold to be the employment of women 
in agricultural labour—will only dis- 
appear under the refining effect of 
increasing civilisation. It must be 
left to the gradual influence of 
morals, public opinion, and a better 
education. In some parts of Eng- 
land, girls who have been educated 
at the parochial schools show a de- 
cided and increasing aversion to 
field-work ; and in the border coun- 
ty of Cumberland especially, it is 
ory by those who have lost their 
character, or ‘who have not been 
sent regularly to school, that rough 
farm-work is preferred to domestic 
service. 

We have thus presented the sali- 
ent points and prominent recom- 
mendations of this important Com- 
mission, as far as it relates to our 
agricultural population. They afford 
matter for serious consideration, and 
some of the suggestions for the 
amelioration of the condition of our 
peasantry, are well worthy of at- 
tention both by tenant-farmers and 
landlords. An intelligent observer, 
wedded neither to the traditions nor 
customs of our country, and ap- 
proaching the subjects of his inves- 
tigation with a desire to do impar- 
tial justice to whatever he sees of 
good, and to suppress nothing which 
he believes to be bad, can scarcely 
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fail to throw some new and striking 
lights upon objects which, to habit- 
ual observers, exhibit nothing ob- 
jectionable or wrong. For these 
reasons, we welcome these reports 
as affording valuable suggestions for 
practical use, and giving prominence 
to facts which may have long been 
overlooked or ignored. On the im- 
portant subject of the state of ele- 
mentary education they are especially 
full. That the management of our 
parochial schools requires reconsider- 
ation, has long been the conviction 
of those best acquainted with them; 
that the education of the agricultural 
class is not, on the whole, what it 
ought to be, is clearly proved by 
these reports. 

It is gratifying to find that, what- 
ever our shortcomings may be, there 
are many practices in the parochial 
schools which might, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, be adopted 
with advantage in the elementary 
schools of England. Among these 
the system of requiring lessons to 
be prepared at home, the pains be- 
stowed in making children under- 
stand the derivations and meanin; 
of words, and to exercise their think- 
ing faculties, and the care which is 
taken to store their memories. with 
passages of prose and verse, which 
may be sources of pleasure or of 
moral and religious guidance when 
they grow up, are the most promi- 
nent. 

The general practice of requirin 
lessons to be learned at home inst 
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of in the school, as in England, seems 
to have made a strong impression 
upon the Commissioners, and the 
example of Scotland has elicited the 
following recommendation :— 


“It cannot be said that there are 
any greater obstacles in a Scotch cot- 
tage to the practice of the children 
learning a portion of their school-work 
for the next day at home, than there 
are in an English cottage. On the 
contrary, the advantages in to 
room and light are probably for ‘the 
most part on the side of the English 
cottage. The English labourer’s child 
leaves school at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and does not return to it 
until nine the next morning, The 
number of hours wasted, for all pur- 


es of education, is thus ve t. 
t has been seen above that ta Bese: 
land even the schoolroom is, if needed, 
made accessible to the children before 
the school hours, to enable them to 
prepare their lessons in quiet. The 
good effects of this practice of home 
lessons, both upon the children and 
the parents, are manifest. The chil- 
dren of the labouring classes in - 
land are probably the only children 
this community who are allowed habi- 
tually to throw away, as regards the 
purposes of education, the whole of 
the time between school hours. If 
schools are henceforward to be largély 
supported by rates, it may reasona 
be anticipated that school-boards 
look to this point, in order that better 
results may be obtained in a shorter 
time than has-hitherto been the case, 
and the 
mised.” 


public funds thereby econo- 
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THE END OF THE WAR. 


France is at peace. Germany is 
at peace, Europe is at peace. The 
three expressions are similar; and 
yet what dissimilar ideas do they 
awaken! Peace means, in respect 
of France, that she has at length a 
season when she may survey her 
desolation, and understand how she 
is dejected and punished. To 
pith yf ee means success as- 
sur igh fame established, the 
greatest ends achieved by the wisest 
counsels and most complete execu- 
tion. But what ideas will Europe 
associate with the name of peace? 
Restored confidence?—a clearer 
vision ?—a mind elevated by trial? 
—or, bitter reflection—a sense of 
relapse toward barbarism ?—a dread 
that she may overlie volcanoes ? 

France is at peace. Her Imperial 
armies have been utterly beaten and 


taken R pomwaes by more than a 


hundred thousand at a capture; her 
Republican energies have been tried, 
ut the efforts resulting therefrom 
‘have but prolonged her misery ; her 
‘renowned historical capital has once 
more opened its gates to a victorious 
enemy: these, and a hundred smaller 
misfortunes, have signalised but too 
mournfully the loss of her military 
prestige. Peace is the end of that 
excitement’ which could postpone 
reflection, the full knowledge of 
humiliation. With peace comes 
also the penalty imposed by the 
victor—loss of territory, loss of her 
fortresses, a crushing pecuniary fine, 
tthe enemy’s occupation of fair 
Champagne until the fine be paid, 
—these are the price of peace. 
‘These sacrifices have bought her 
external peace; but i would re- 
quire the flood of Lethe to bring 
her peace of mind! 

Judging between the two nations 
lately ‘belligerent with the calm eye 





of a neutral, we in this country 
consider the demand of the con- 
queror excessive. We think of the 
enormous cost to France of her 
defeat, independently of the price 
of peace, and determine that Ger- 
many should have been more gene- 
rous. Looking to the honour which 
Germany has won upon French 
crests, and to the spoil already 
taken in the war, we deprecate 
the exaction of a huge material fine 
at the moment when the sword 
returns to its scabbard. We have 
admired so much Prussia’s mastery 
of the art of war, and’ her bearin 

in the field, that we, feel aggriev 

because she forces us to stint our 
approbation, and because we may 
not see her as great in mind as she’ 
is in deed. e are so impressed 
by her prowess as to feel jealous 
for her honour. We cannot bear 
that a nation to which we have 
involuntarily accorded so much 
praise should in any wise come short 
of her great promise. It seems a 
moral necessity that being, as she 
confessedly is, sans peur, she should 
be also sans reproche. But in 
truth we have ted too much. 
The German mind has attained to 
high warlike design, and to most 
complete achievement, while it is 
still far short of chivalrous eleva- 
tion. It is tainted with the doc- 
trines of them of old time who — 
asked an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. It is not yet sufficiently 
familiar with greatness to know the 
power of generosity: it has small 
acquaintance with the beatitude 
which ‘droppeth as the gentle dew 
from heaven,” which is “ mighti- 
est in the mightiest.” The gross 
and palpable booty has evidently 
been as carefully calculated by 
Prussia beforehand as any provi- 
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sion of war. She feels that she 
must produce a scalp to gain credit 
for having taken a life. She has 
but a glimmer of the perfect light of 
fame. 

Plainly, then, we must put aside 
every high standard in judging of 
the terms which Germany has im- 

sed. The devout language of the 


mperor-King — ‘the mildest-man- “ 


nered man that ‘ever scuttled ship 
or cut a throat”—would be much 
misunderstood if it were taken to 
indicate that the. precepts of Scrip- 
ture are likely ever to make him 
forget worldly interests; and the 
dispositions of his advisers and 
his people are far removed from 
Quixotic magnanimity. They have 
heaped coals of fire upon the head 
of their enemy, but they have done 
it with a spade, and they have 
called the spade by its own name 
At the best we may say that they 
have paid so much homage to virtue 
as to have kept out of sight the 
word vengeance, and to have justi- 
fied their acts by the plea that they 
are dictated by a regard to future 
safety. 

Thus, if we may not think their 
conduct sublime, we have no right 
to think it worse than the ordinary 
conduct of their fellows. France, 
we know, had long coveted Rhenish 
Prussia; and as to desire het 
neighbour’s property, and to believe 
that she had a right to it» were 
with France much the same thing, 
we need hardly doubt that‘ had she 
been victorious shé would have in- 
sisted on the cession to her of that 
territory. Her cries of @ Berlin! 
indicated that she meant to at least 
occupy, if she could, the enemy’s 
capital And we think she might 
have been trusted to indémnify her- 
self fully before lifting her foot from 
offher prostrate foe. Neither may 
We flatter, France by saying that 
her .bite’ «would have n less 
savage than her bark. We know 
well, and Prussia knows only too 
well, how Francé can behave herself 
towards the vanquished. The treaty 
of Tilsit between France and Prussia 
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is an old story now to us, but 
doubtless it has been kept in the 
memory ‘of Prussian hearts; and 
indeed one may suppose that the 
treaty just concluded is framed in 
imitation of it. For, let us recall 
for 2 moment the terms, quoting 
Sir A. Alison :— 


“The losses of Prussia by this treaty 
were baie “er hae’ praebahan states 
forming part of her ons ceded 
to the Grand: Duchy of Warsaw and 
those acquired by the kingdom of 
Westphalia, she lost 4,236, inhab- 
itants, or nearly a half of her domin- 
ions, for those retained contained only 
5,034,504 souls. But overwhelming 
as the losses were, they constituted but 
a small of the calamities which 
fell on this ill-fated monarchy by this 
disastrous peace. The fortresses left 
her, whether in Silesia or on the Oder, 
remained in the hands of France nom- 
inally, as a security for payment of the 
war contributions which were to be 
levied on the impoverished inhabitants, 
but really to overawe its government 
and entirely paralyse its mili re- 
sources. A garrison of 20,000 French 
soldiers was stationed in Dantzic—a 
frontier station of immense importance 
— both as hermetically closing the 
mouths of the Vistula, giving the 
French authorities the entire vagupend 


tier to the 

to commence any 
saimé advantage from 
as “he had done the 


twenty-four millions ved tae 
posed on the countries whi 
the seat of war between the Rhine and 


had been 


the Niemen; a sum at least equal to 
an hundred millions’ sterling in Great 
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Britain, when the difference in the 
value of money and the wealth of the 
two states is taken into consideration. 
This grievous exaction completely par- 
alysed the strength of Prussia, and ren- 
dered her for the next five pee totally 
incapable of extricating herself from 
that iron net in which she was envelop- 
ed by the continued occupation of her 
fortresses by the French troops. . . . 

“While Napoleon and Alexander 
were thus adjusting their differences 
at Tilsit by the spoliation of all the 
weaker Powers in Europe, tioning 
Turkey, and providing for, the de- 
thronement of the sovereigns in the 
Spanish peninsula, the ns were 
drawn yet more.closely round unhappy 
Prawn In the treaty with that Pow- 
er it had been provided that a subsid- 
jary military convéntion should be 
concluded ng the period of the 
evacuation of the fortresses by the 
French troops, and the sums of money 
to be paid for their ransom. Nomin- 
ally, it was provided that they should 
be eyacuated by the Ist October, with 
the exception of Stettin, which was 


still to be garrisoned by French troops ; 
manne i eclared 


t was as a 
non that thew contribu- 
tions should be paid up before 
the evacuation commenced, and that 
the King of Prussia should levy no 
revenue in his dominions till these ex- 
actions were fully satisfied, and that 
the Prussians, meanwhile, should feed, 
clothe, and lodge all the French troops 
within their bounds, the French Em- 
peror had in reality Fe means % re- 
taining possession of them as long 
as he chose, which he accordingly 
did. In_ addition to the enormous 
ed, of hich BiB.T44, wag 
of w or 
£20,500,000 fell on Prussia alone, far- 
ther and ae ae mim is- 
sions were on Prussia sa the end 
of the year, in virtue of which Count 
Daru, Fe French : Collector-General, 
demanded. 154,000,000 franes, or £6,- 
Jetugad Seah: pn SenOn Se non 
; an m. 80 mon- 

strous and utterly di to 
did not 


grcsed, £8,1000000 sterling. that it 


but ag i 
sine 
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never was or could be fully discharged , 
and this gave the French a pretence 
for continuing the occupation of the 
fortresses, and wringing contributions 
from the country till five years after- 
wards, when the Moscow campaign 
commenced.” * 

If, ' then, ae ene if trespass 
against them of eq cruelty, be 
justification, Germany and. Ger- 
many’s Emperor may defend their 
acts. And to their sense it would 
seem that precedent, and former 
injury to themselves at the hand of 
France, are all the justification that 
is needed. ‘“‘Happy shall he be 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. Blessed shall he be that 
taketh thy children and throweth 
them against the stones.” This in- 
dicates the moral latitude of Prussia. 


She cannot rise a hair’s-breadth ‘ 


above the level of the first French 
Empire. 

We hear from some apologists 
that Germany would have been less 
terrible in her vengeance, but that 
she has feared, and has acted on the 
fear, that what she did not do, 
boastful France would hereafter say 
that she could not do. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to leave indelible 
marks for history ; to let proof of 
her triumphant power rest upon 
severe, startling facts. But is 
surely a miserable apology: 
Prussia imagine that it is im “the 
power of France to take away ‘her 
reputation, to disguise the greatness 
of her triumph? Where have the 
eyes.of been that the whole 
Continent should not be witness in 
the matter? Does: Prussia remem- 
ber that these things were not done 
in a corner, and that her acts have 

essed the whole civilised world ? 
Oamishe not trust the world? Ap- 
parently she cannot. She has ig- 
nored too much the influence and 
the of Europe. She ‘has 
looked on the war asa barbaric feud 
of the middle ages ‘handed down 





* And yet a Parisian correspondent of the ‘Times, whose letter was pub- 
lished on 9th March, would persuade us that “the Germans have converted 
war into a business, while the French imagined themseives to be preserving to 
it a chivalrous aspect.” ‘This correspondent must write for the marines. 
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from generation to generation. She 
has thought only of assuring herself 
and her foe of the retributive tri- 
umph. She has been insensible to 
the far greater, triumph. which she 
might haye enjoyed. She might 
have established her, empire over 
the mind of that Europe in which 
she now occupies the first position, 
It is her misfortune that the voice 
of civilisation seems now to proclaim 
her a destroyer to be greatly feared, 
rather than a leader by whose pri- 
macy the world will be improved. 
Yet, if Prussia’ has not deserved 
the highest reputation of all, she 
has astonished all nations by the 
sagacity of her plans, and by the 
ability with which she has crea 
and moved, and fought her splendi 
armies. All the aims of a great 
military nation appear to have been 
achieved by her. Soldiers in a suc- 
cession of countless hosts; the ma- 
terial and accessories of war profuse 
in quantity, and so efficiently trans- 
ported as to be always available 
when wanted; the highest profes- 
sional talent in her chief leaders; 
proficiency in all her officers; a per- 
fect and unwavering discipline: suc- 
céss in maturing all this we must 
ascribe to Prussia. It is probable 
that, before the war had lasted a 
month, Prussia knew certainly that 
in numbers, as in all else, her armies 
were far superior to those of France. 
She was able, therefore, to take her 
measures at discretion, so as to con- 
trol the course and events of the 
campaign. She has proved to us 
that for’ the cateer of conquest she 
could not be excelled; ‘but it is only 
in that course that ‘we have seen 
her. How her organism would have 
stood the test of reverses, how her 
troops would, have borne, and how 
her generals would have retrieved 
disaster, we have had no oppor- 
tunity of judging. Her foe was not 
worthy of her. And this inferiority 
of France is no less remarkable than 
the undoubted excellence of Prussia. 
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We,know very well that the most 
glorious of armies can be. 

of Frenchmen—that the necessary 
materials exist in France; and yet 
we have seen an apparently splen- 
did French army not only unsuc- 
cessful, but go thoroughly helpless 
both in design and act as to be an 


.easy prey. The failing has-been 


said by one critic to have been here, 
and by another to have. been there, 
but it cannot, have been confined 
to any one article. The more we 
reflect upon the events of the cam- 
peign, the more convinced we must 
me that there was inefficiency 
from the top to the bottom of the 
army, and that the v gravest 
blame attaches to all who have been 
concerned in its organisation and 
administration. It is impossible but 
that its incapacity must have been 
knowemh ae the least attention been 
given by intelligent persons to its 
condition. There was neither head 
nor heart in it. We have learned 
that a fair military display may be 
made where there is really no mili- 
tary force—good stuff, perhaps, but 
from unskilful leading and de- 
fective o isation, food for 
powder. Or is it right to say that 
we have learned? We have had the 
opportunity of learning, but we pro- 
bably have not learned; for be it 
remembered that the largest item in 
Mr. Cardwell’s provision, for the de- 
fence of Great Britain this year is 
170,000 volunteers, and the second 
189,000 militia, a, 
embodied and not’ yet levied ! 
ts it reasonable to expect that such 
s force would make a better figure 
before Prussian ; ‘than the 
French army did? ere might 
be fewer sound prisoners, and more 


killed and wounded but 
sand aetiape at 


great number of unwounded French 
prisoners that were taken, which is 
a very notable fact. Independently 
of the huge goings into captivity at 
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Sedan and at Metz, every battle, as 
by were told, produced its harvest 
of ‘prisoners in most: dis ion- 
ate. aumbers. Now we sh that 
Frenchmen in former wars have had 
no disposition to yield themselves 
up,* so that their conduct last year 
must be explained by some pe- 
culiarity of the time. Either the 
conscripts, being shamefully led, 
found themselves like sheep without 
a shepherd, and, comprehending their 
danger, but not knowing how to 
meet it, bought their lives by the 
surrender of their liberty; or else 
they were (as some writers have not 
scrupled ‘to insinuate) really luke- 
warm about the fate of the army or 
the honour of the country. In 
either case the fault was in the 
leaders ; for it is not only the lead- 
ing and handling of troops in pre- 
sence of the enemy which is expected 
from officers—on them depends also 
the tone of regiments. All sorts of 
notions will spread among raw lads, 
and all sorts of weaknesses will be 
yielded to, if a proper spirit be not 
sedulously kept up by superiors 
whom the soldiers respect. This 
consideration is of immense import- 
ance, and should not be overlooked 
by us, who are at this time invited 
to tamper with the officering of our 
army.t 

e have before taken occasion to 
notet the steadiness of the German 
troops, which the most intoxicating 
success was ‘unable to shake; and 
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we have now to mention in the 
highest terms the sélf-restraint and 
the unprovoking demeanour which 
they exhibited in entering Paris, 
Nothing could be finer than their 
bearing at the time of triumph, and 
it is to be doubted whether any other 
troops in the world have ever borne 
success with such equanimity. We 
English are very boastful about our 
behaviour when in an_ enemy's 
territory ; and as far as ‘the will of 
the nation and the orders of our 
commanders are concerned, licence 
is utterly discountenanced. But 
there are little chapters in the 
histories of our wars which prove 
that we have never succeeded in 
carrying into act’the excellent reg- 
ulations which we approve for the 
guidance of our armies. What shall 
we say, for instance, of an occurrence 
like the following, of which we ex- 
tract the account from Napier’s 
Peninsular War? The author has 
just graphically described the as- 
sault on Badajos, and the unparalleled 
bravery which our army displayed 
there, when he goes on to say :— 


“ Now commenced that wild and des- 
rate wickedness which tarnished the 
ustre of the soldier’s heroism. All in- 
deed were not alike,for hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in striving to 
stop the violence ; but the madness gen- 
erally prevailed, and as the worst men 
were leaders here, all the dreadful pas- 
sions of human nature were displayed. 





* “La Garde meurt: elle ne se rend 


pas.” 


+ It is clear from what has been said in the course of the debate on Army 
Organisation, that many of our legislators either have no conceptionof what this 


tone is, or else confound it with mere bravery. 


Some of the speakers on the 


Ministerial side, when speaking scornfully of the dread that deterioration would 
follow the abolition of the regimental system, have taken occasion to remark that 
they were sure British soldiers, however combined, would in the future per- 
form deeds as heroic as have been done in the past. From which observation 
we dissent altogether, if the acts of masses or aggregations of men are intended, 
Any one acquainted with the service must know that regiments have idiosyn- 
crasies like individuals, and that, notwithstanding the changes which under 
the present system occasionally oceur without affecting the separate character, 
any general permutation of officers would be fatal to tone, and so would damage 
materially the efficiency of the corps. 

_ $ See ‘ Black wood’s tegnaine ’ for Oct. 1870, p. 526 ; and March, 1871, p. 382, 
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Shameless rapacity, brutal intemper- 
ance, savage lust, cruelty, and murder, 
shrieks and piteous Jamentations, 
groans, shouts, impreeations, the hiss. 
ing of fires bursting from the houses, 

the crashing of doors and windows, and 
the reports of muskets used in violence 
resounded for two days and nights in 
the streets of Badajos! On the third, 

when the city was sacked, when the 
soldiers were exhausted by their own 
excesses, the tumult rather subsided 
than was quelled. The wounded men 
were then looked to and the dead dis- 
posed of !” 

The above though it was* not 
quite a solitary scandal, was alto- 
gether an exceptional outbreak. The 
best troops, it was thought, must be 
carried away in times of great excite- 
ment. Happy are they with whom 
the phrensy soon passes, and order 
rapidly resumes her sway. But the 
Prussians have taught us all a new 
lesson in that respect. It is their 
‘surpassing merit that they have 
been as calm and steady in the hour 
of bewildering triumph, as ‘if the 


conquest of huge hosts and the cap- 


ture of cities were ordinary events 
of every day’s experience In point 
of moderation and self-restraint they 
have shown themselves worthy of 
their leading position—they are a 
light to lighten the armies of all 
Europe! ! 

Germany, if she has been hard 
and inexorable in her exactions, has 
no doubt shown a high degree of 
self- possession and a restraint of 
emotion which are highly becom- 
ing. We wish heartily that, turn- 
ing to the other side, we could see 
France bearing her revyerses—her 
most severe trials undoubtedly— 
with a corresponding dignity. In 
some things France, let us admit, 
has not been unworthy of herself 
and. her antecedents ; but there 
have been occasions where she has 
appeared so deficient and so paltry 
as almost to quell respect an 
pathy. What, for instance, can be 
more an antidote to admiration than 
the pitiful exhibition in the National 
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Assembly, made by no less a 
than M. Victor on the 
March? Pistol with his leek, and 
his threat, that “all hell shall stir 
for this,” is almost dignified by com- 


parison. As reported in the Logie 
Times’ of 6th March, M. Pings 
ed. this language :— 

“ Paris, fighting for five months, was 
the admiration of the world. In those 
five months it had gained more honour 
than it had lost in nineteen years of the 
Empire, “Majestic as Rome, heroic as 
Sparta, the Prussians might sully it, 
but they had not taken it. He 
declared that Prussia might be master 
of France at the present time,but never 
in the future. ce was a ‘red-hot 
iron which any foreign hand: that 
grasped it would soon be glad to drop. 
All that France had lost the Revolu- 
tion would regain. One day the France 
of 1792 would arise invincible, and ai a 
bound would recapture Alsaceand Lor. 
raine. Was that all? No; she would 
seize Tréves, Mayence, Cologne, Cob- 
lentz, all the left bank of the Rhine.” 

‘The ‘Times’ correspondent. says, 
that when he spoke of recap! 
Alsace and Lorraine “at a bound, 
he crouched into the attitude of a 
beast about to spring!! . 

M. Hu 90 pears to have studied 
arts of his friend the Divine. Wil- 
iam to some purpose, and he now 

Pi ba with amplification one of 

the persone in ‘‘ King Henry V.” If 
one were to borrow the expression 
of Gower, andto say he was “a 


rson 
Ist 


counterfeit cowardly knave, and dare 
not by his deeds avouch any of, hi 
words,” he could hardly co 
arison, And if France te 
ai by her educated Revs 
Paris been degraded by 
were powerless before an armed fr 
haye been wreaking their, awaken-. 
ing valour on the helpless and un- 
pai from the hand of Prussia had 
fallen’ on these cowardly ro seer 
fins instead of on the 


having so broadly invited the . 
pe street ruffians. fra 
protected. Surely if the chastise-. 
sense of mankind would be Getter 
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satisfied. Blustering demagognes, 
ye ty 5 


without any — or real Sal 
& savage, cowardly, .metropolitan 
rabble, encouraged in its ferocity 
and extravagance by the language 
of its eT, ty haye been for 
many a day the bane of France, and 
there is every symptom of their be 
ing about to perpetrate more mis- 
ef. It is most amusing to observe 
how satisfied the Republican speak- 
ers are, that by lying upon the Em- 
pire the responsibility of ;the war 
and its consequences, they relieve 
France of all blame. They do. not 
xplain to us who. instituted: and 
maintained the if not France. 
Neither do they explain how it came 
to pass that so long as the Empire 
was successful France never thought 
of repudiating its acts. The Crimean 
war and the war with Austria were 
Imperial wars, the latter of them as 
unjust and unprovoked a war as the 
war with Prussia, and yet France 
uttered no word of protest..or disap- 
but accepted the successes 
with all her heart. Does any one 
doubt that a victorious or 
would — beg Tre 
in 1870, with applause an 
adlution ? individuals’ may. have 
signified their disapproval or pro- 
teste1, but the nation cannot separ- 
ate itself from its ruler’s act, and is 
uilty of a crime against Europe and 
against civilisation in ha made 
this ruinous war. It will‘ be discoy- 
ered at last that Europe will not ac- 
cept Napoleon as a sca t, and 
that the obloquy which so many 
indomitable patriots are, now heap- 
ing upon him will not serve the 
purpose intended. And while  no- 
ticing this obloquy, whieh the Con- 
stituent Assembly almost with one 
voice red por Ray. sa to ex- 
‘press wi ing, tumult, and every 
(illetieous circumstance, we ought 
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not to pass by the courageous deport- 
ment. re the half-dozen C ADs. 
who in the teeth of. the 

Chamber stood up to . defend, the 
prisoner of Wilhelmshdhe.\: What: 


ever judgment. France may: pas 
upon those scenes of the bak-et 


arch, England, we feel dss 
will see more real eons ‘in th 
undaunted devotion of these’ two or 
three Imperialists than. in all. 
patriotic rant put forth to Gfown 
noise of chewing the leek. ; We 
spat still believe that there are in 
ce very many prominent 
upon whom reverse and ntahieet 
have had no salutary influence; 
who cannot conform theumscivek to 
their present condition; who are so 
far from being likely to help or raise 
up their country, that the country’s 
greatest danger lies in the possible 
act$ of folly to which these her in- 
flated sons may incite her.* ‘ 
The appetite *, a Py Fig wn 
aspiring busy people, not for bom- 
bast only, but for positive falsehood, 
is something for ethnologists to ex- 
plain. The gross falsehoods that 
were current in and about Paris 
during the last few weeks of the 
Empire, and from the commence- 
ment of the Republic to the peace, 
have been passed over at home as 
mere matters of course. There has 
been no. contradiction, no exposure. 
While from the Emperor downward 
everybody is clamouring about frauds 
and betrayals from which alone have 
proceeded all the misfortunes of the 
country—these sins being of that 
foundling kind which in default of 
parents are ascribed tc Mr. Nobod. 
or the domestic cat—the whole 
people have been encouraging such 
an inyention of falseh as can- 
not be paralleled except perhaps in 
Persia. Sometimes here and. there 
a misrepresentation cleverly put for- 





- "This foreboding has not had to wait long for its fulfilment. As. we go 


to 


press, the remem n news of Paris having been for two days in the hands of 


insurgents comes to 





~~ 
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ward may serve a political or mili- 
tary purpose, and one would not be 
too severe upon errors resorted to in 
extremities with such a.view. But 
the enormous lying of, the French 

s and the French press, 
sometimes of the French Goyern- 
ment, appeared to be committed for 
lying’s sake. It was certain to be 
exposed, and it worked great mis- 
chief by keeping the people mis- 
informed as to the actual condition 
of the country, and so preventing 
calm earnést counsel as to what 
course should have been followed. 
This ready acceptance and condona- 
tion of untruth in France will always 
be regarded as one of the curiosities 
of the war. 

Germany is at peace. There is 
forthe present no more for her to 
do in. dealing heavy blows and 
rolling her enemy in the dust. Her 
right to the primacy which she hag 


attained to will be examined shortly 


upon moral grounds. She comes to 
this ordeal of opinion self-deprived 
of that on which she might have 
rested her chief pretension. She 
has concluded a peace with her 
enemy without the slightest regard 
to the wishes of Europe. She has 
thought only of retribution; or, 
if she has bestowed a seéondary 
thought on the nations, it has been 
of how they would be impressed “b 
witnessing her unsparing wrath. 
golden opportunity has been ne- 
glected ; or perhaps we should not 
say neglected, for there is to 
fear that she is unable to receive 
the idea of such an opportunity. 
How, then, is Europe to benefit, by 
Prussia becoming her lea State? 
—a nation that has no higher con- 


ception of the uses of than to 
meet out full and re d yengeance, 
and* to stun by the 


manifestation of physical and ma- 
terial strength? Such principles 
can be heard. of in the wigwam or 
by the Caffre watch-fire, but we 
hoped that we had got far beyond 


them in Christendom. If we are 
to. be taken back to the morality of 
the old Danes and Picts, what good 
shall the leading of Prussia do us? 
And these conditions of peace are 
but one.among many ominous signs 
that. we are under deteriorating in- 
fluences ; that the supremacy is in 
unworthy hands; that the progr 
of humanity is in danger of bei 
arrested. The war itself, the abomi- 
nable treacherous plots which the 
war brought to light, the conduct 
of Russia in November last, the 
secret understanding between Rus- 
sia and Prussia, all indicate that 
the moral sense of the Western na- 
tions is being gradually blunted, 
that material force is resuming_its 
sway over the minds of men, that 
cunning is before honour. Dayid 
has had his day; we must learn to 
reverence (Goliath. And perhaps 
the merits of the patriarch Jaceb 
will uagyetne be a puzzle aenity 
logians, when at every uniyersit 
there shall be a chair of Dissiouule. 
tion. x satel 
Englishmen have plainly, ex- 
pesegt their disappointment at the 
ow standard by which Prussia has 
regulated her’ policy; but is it not 
incumbent upon them to do some- 
ing more than that? We have 
pe out many a time during the 
st six months that ordinary pru- 
dence, a regard to our own safety, 
prescribe at we should our- 
selyes into a state of defence, and 
that we should stand ready to take 
1¢ lead in any case where the lib- 
of nations may be threatened. 
@ do not intend now to repeat 
the arguments which we have in 
past months addressed to the inter- 
ests and the self-esteem of the na- 
tion, But we add to those argnu- 
ments this other—viz., that if 
moral movement of Europe be,. as 
we have the strongest reason, to be- 
lieve that it is, retrograde, then. it 
is no longer a mere selfish consid- 
eration with England whether she 
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will remain passive and helpless or 
no. She has 4 public duty to per- 
form. She will not fulfil her mis- 
sion if she refuse to va her yoice 
against the prevalence of violétice, 
craft, and ri —that is, ins 
refuse. to raise her voice im such 
manner that it nd command re- 
spect. She must show that.she is 
ready to lay lance in rest; and to 
become the leader of all theta who 
still desire to see right put before 
might. ~Our indignation will be of 
no avail unless we show ourselves 
prepared to take action. Simply 
to stand unarmed, and to say no 
word good or bad concerning events 
which so largely affect the world, 
is to hide the talent which God has 
given us in a napkin. Peace-at- 
any-price Ministers, such as we 
have now, are the strongest allies 
of Bismarkism. 

Prussia withdraws from the theatre 
of war weakened of course in men, 
but otherwise not. disabled by the 
oun peieh. The indemnity to be 

by France will replace all other 
osses ; and so, without requiring 
any breathing-time, Germany may 
set. fresh enterprises on foot if she 
desires. Russia, the power next in 
strength, is, we may suspect, bound 
to Germany and in her confidence. 
The two together are unhappily 
strong enough to out any 
policy which they may decide upon. 
we look to the rest of Europe, it 

is utterly disjointed. No two States 
are in accord as to action for the 
common weal. Combination is not 
only possible, but is, we know, de- 
sired by many of the States; but 
inasmuch as they have none to 
lead them, there is nothing deter- 
mined, no clear course prearranged 
to check the inroads of tyrannous 


power, if such should attempt to- 


dominate. This is surely a very 
serious neglect. Statesmen worthy 
the name would take some step for 
securing a balance of power, would 
have ready some plan of joint action 


against a possible time of jeopardy, 
Tt will be too late to do this when 
the danger is imminent. Austria 
alone seems to be fully alive to the 
necessity of action. 

However historically just may be 
the retribution which France brought 
on herself by the rash challenge to 
Prussia, there can be no doubt that 
her complete and sudden fall has 
left a gap in Europe much to be 
lamented. If after Sedan her des- 
tinies had fallen into wiser hands, 
and peace had then been made, 
things would have been very differ- 
ent. Her great exhaustion would 
have been avoided, and the victor’s 
terms would have been less Crush- 
ing. Now it is to be feared ‘that, 
even if her rulers should ing 
the very wisest course of reconstru 
tion, many years must elapse bef 
she can exercise any great influence. 
Meanwhile the danger and alarm of 
most of the States-are likely to be 
great. Without individual stre; 
and without union they will be har- 
assed continually by suspicions of 
what Germany and Prussia may be 
preparing to do. There can no 
longer be belief in assurances or 
treaties, — 

“For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are 
wafer cakes, 
And Holdfast is the only dog, my duck.” 

These periods of universal mis- 
trust right themselves, it is true, 
sooner or later, but until equilibrium 
is restored they must be anxious 
and depressing times. The renais- 
sance of France, or the recovery ‘of 
her senses by England, will be f 
events to which the weak States wi 
look forward with most hope. The 
latter event seems to us very Gis- 
tant, and, judging by the absence 
of all visible means of speedy re- 
covery, the former also must. be 
os away—only .we know that 

russia te being similarly 
shattered in 1 was again in the 
field in 1813, and her troops entered 
Paris in 1814 and 1815, and would 
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then have retorted upon France 
some of those severities which she 
has kept until now, had not England 
interfered. For which service of 
interfering England was thanked 
by France as ‘cordially as she has 
now been thanked for her exertions 
to revictual Paris. There is this 
difference, however, between the 
cases: Prussia by the chances of 
war was beaten in the field, and 
most severely mulcted by her con- 
queror ; this, though bad enough, 
was all that ailed her. Morally and 
politically she was quite sound, and 
she began at once to recover after 
her misfortune. France, on the 


contrary, was, as is now evident,- 


internally diseased and past hope of 
remedy before the Emperor sent his 
rash challenge to Berlin. That 
wicked error precipitated and con- 
densed the ruin ; but it is clear now 
that ruin in some form was inev- 
itable. ‘When the resources of the 
country camé to be tested, it was 
found that ‘she had absolutely no- 
thing to lean upon, that she was 
rotten to the core, and wanted but 
a strong thrust to resolve her into 
her.atoms. Now that the enemy has 
left her robbed and bleeding, she 
has no Government, no institution, 
no framed society with which im- 
mediately to begin the world again. 
She has to find capable statesmen 
and generals, to devise a form of 
government ; to make a nation first, 
and then to cherish it into wisdom 
and strength. Nevertheless, when 
we reflect that there are people alive 
to-day to witness the greatness of 
Prussia who can remember the time 
of her severe depression in 1807, 
we see that, so far as her material 
loss is concerned, the military case of 
France is not beyond remedy. Her 
danger is in her political ewger 4 

Does it not make one smile y 
to think now of those bugbears 
which used to haunt Europe, and 
were whispered of as les idées Na- 
poléoniennes? Dreadful © decrees, 


fixed as fate, inexorable judgments, 
were to be executed against the 
nations one after the other. "What 
one Napoleon had ordained but left 
unaccomplished, another Napoleon, 
subtile, powerful, terrible in his de- 
termination, would bring to pass. 
The only Pa was when and 
how it might be his pleasure te act ; 
and men watched his words and 
looks as the issues of life and death. 
So one reads in the newspapers, 
under the head of “ Superstition in 
the Nineteenth Century,” of whole 
villages kept in fear of their lives 
by a virulent witch, who, turns out 
to be a toothless, paralytic, old wo- 
man! Perhaps it is just as con- 
venient for the house of Buonaparte 
that England has been left stand- 
ing. We don’t bear malice for des 
idées, and we trust we may afford 
to the distinguished dreamer a shel- 
ter where he may smoke and rumin- 
ate to his heart’s content. 
If wars in these days are sharp, 
they are short. ‘To the vanquished 
this will always suggest the regret 
that the time was too short, that 
the blows fell too fast for them to 
rally and do the deeds which, but 
for the pace, they certainly would 
have done. But to all but the van- 
quished it is matter of congratula- 
tion that wars are soon fought out. 
We owe it to the arts that the world 
is not kept for years in a state of 
distraction because two ‘unreason- 
able nations choose to behave like 
bedlamites. Improved means of 
transport and of communication 
have been the cause of this. The 
forces on both sides have been de- 
veloped rapidly, and the war brought 
to issue in a few months. We may 
hope that the course of future wars 
will be likewise short; but there 
are two ways of attending to this 
probability ; to those who are to be 
only spec of a contest it is sim- 
ply a ground’for thankfulness ; but 
to every one who by possibility ma 
be a combatant it says, “ Prepare.” 
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Tt is also well worthy of remark 
that; in the war just ended, although 
many fortresses. fell; not one was 
taken by assault.. That these dread- 
ful operations had no place in: the 
great contest isa subject for satisfac- 
tion; but we may not hope that the 
omission of them from the bloody 
tableaux is, like the short duration 
of the war, due to any permanent 
influence. It is to be accounted for 
by the fact that Prussia had, and 
knew that she had, so decided a 
superiority in men and means. and 
science, that she could risk the loss 
of time required to blockade places 
and reduce them by famine.. But 
there is no reason to hope that 
assaults de vive force will be avoided 
in future wars, if the opposing 
armies shall be at all equal in 
bravery and talent. Then the cal- 
culations will be so nice, and the 
saving of time will be such an ob- 
ject, that fortresses will have to be 
stormed at any loss. Sad as were 
‘the accounts of the want and misery 
in Paris, there would have been 
descriptions infinitely more shock- 
ing had breaches been opened, 
stormed, and defended, in the forts 
and in the enceinte of the city. These 
obstinate struggles, full of hair- 
breadth adventure and of carnage, 
are not only appalling in themselves, 
but they inflame the mass of the 
soldiery to such a demoniacal pitch, 
that such frightful excesses as we 
have above shown to have occurred 
in captured Badajos might ensue. 
Persons who have not studied the 
histories of sieges can have but a 


faint idea of the mortal struggles, the 
supreme agonies, the dire sights and 
sounds of the battle in the “im. 
minent deadly breach.” They are 
such that, after meditating on them, 
one wonders how those who haye 
managed to escape from them with 
life have ever preserved their reason, 
And now that we are delivered 
from the daily dread of such things 


_being done in our neighbours’ terri: 


tory, it may perhaps be not unpro- 
fitable to understand what " 
rowing of the feelings we have 
been spared lately, and what we may 
have to encounter if we are insane 


enough to give an enemy the chance 


of landing on our shores. To pic- 


ture this we will refer once more 


to the last English siege of Badajos, 
We have before noted the p 
which followed the assault; let us 
now think for a season of the deeds 
which provoked the phrensy. 
Marshal Soult was on his march 
to relieve Badajos. . Every hour, 
therefore, was of importance to Lord 
Wellington, who determined to put 
forth all his strength to make him- 
self immediately master of the pl: 
On the other side, the French knew, 
too, that the assault would not. be 
delayed, and they employed every 
device, and stood brimful of courage 
to make the attack fail. There were 
three great breaches in the walls on 
the south of the town, but the 
French had retrenched that part of 
the fortification—that is to say, they 
had made a temporary ditch and 
rampart inside the wall that was 
broken, thus— 


A,B,C, Breaches. a aa, The rétrenchiment, 
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So that the assailant, after he should 
have forced the breaches, would still 
have had an interior line between 
him and Badajos. Wellington’s 
plan was to make separate attacks 
at intervals of distance, but simul- 
taneously, nearly all round the cir- 
cuit of the fortifications. He hoped 
to get in at the breaches, but 
thought it advisable to distract the 
enemy by assailing him on all sides ; 
and the result showed that he was 
wise in not tru¢ting to the assault 
on the breaches alone. North of 
the town flowed the Guadidna, and 
on the north-east, overlooking the 
river, was. the castle of Badajos; 
on this. castle one of the, attacking 
parties was directed, with orders to 
attempt it by escalade. The breaches, 
of course, were to be assailed by a 
heavy force, and there were two 
other atttacks on ‘the east and west 
fronts. The French expected the 
assault, and were on the gui vive. 
The English stood ready to com- 
mence a combat, which was at last 
“so fiercely fought, so terribly won, 
so dreadful in all its circumstances, 
that posterity can scarcely be ex- 
pected to credit the tale,”"* It was 
a cloudy dry night, and all seemed 
to fayour the successful execution 
of the scheme, according to which 
the attacks were to be made together 
at ten o’clock. But an accident de 
layed one of the attacks, and a light- 
ball thrown into the air discovered 
the columns which stood waiting tp 
scale the walls of the castle, so 
that they had to rush on half an 
hour before the time appointed, and 
therefore unassisted by diversions 
caused by the other storming-col- 
umns. The others, however, got to 
their work as fast as possible after 
they saw the troops engaged at the 
castle ;, but in’ the latter there was 
already a mélée of the most infernal 
character. The soldiers had planted 
their ladders and rushed up, but 
were received with the greatest 
courage by the French, their ladders 
overturned, themselves shot and 
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stabbed, and loaded shells, heavy 
stones, and logs of wood rolled on 
them from the parapet—the noise 
of which, mingled with shouts, the 
crash of breaking ladders, and the 
cries of the wounded composed a 
horrible discord. .With their 
al gt and all their valour, the 

nglish were baffled in their first 
attempt: but they were not beaten. 
They retired, and reformed behind a 
rugged hill; ‘and, nothing daunted 
by the dreadful encounter which 
they had just rap bey. advanced 
once more ‘against the walls, and 
after fighting strenuously, suffering 
keenly, and losing many of their 
bravest, at last got into the castle. 
The success at this point was, how- 
ever not known elsewhere at the 
time. Everybody was too closely 
occupied to be aware of what was 
done at a distant point; and it must 
be remembered that it was night, 
when it was impossible to displa 
any signal that could be undetnacll 
The other attacks had been proceed- 
ing independently ; and of the whole 
of the battles which occurred that 
night, that which occurred ‘at the 
breaches was the most terrible. The 
account ought to be given in the 
words of the eloquent historian of 
the Peninsular War :— 


“ During these events, the tumult at 


the b wee such as if the v 
py had been rent asunder po iy 


centra: fires were barsing spyware un- 


controlled. The two divisions had 
reached the facie just as the firing 
at the castle had commenced, and the 
flashofasingle musket,discharged from 
the covered-way as a signal, showed 
them that the French were ready: yet 
no stir was heard, and darkness cover- 
ed the breaches. Some hay-packs were 
then thrown, some ladders were placed, 
and the pieeee bopes and storming: 
aly of the Light Division, about 

ve hundred in all, had descended into 
the ditch without opposition, when a 
bright flame shooting upwards dis- 
played all the terrors of the scene. The 
ramparts, crowded with dark figures 
and glittering arms, were seen on the 





* Napier’s Peninsular War. 
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one side, and on the other the red col- 
umns of the British, deep and broad, 
were coming on like streams of burn- 
ing lava ; it was the touch of the ma- 
gician’s wand, for a.crash of thunder 
followed, and with incredible violence 
the storming-parties were dashed to 
pieces by the explosion of hundreds of 
shells and powder-barrels. 

“For an instant the Light Division 
stood on the brink of the ditch, amazed 
at the terrific sight, then, with a shout 


* that matched even the sound of the ex- 


plosion, flew down the ladders, or, dis- 
daining their aid, leaped, reckless of 
the depth, into the gulf below; and 
nearly at the same moment, amidst a 
blaze of musketry that dazzled the 
eyes, the Fourth Division came run- 
ning in and descended with a like fury.” 


There was immense confusion and 
much unavoidable blundering. The 
men fell into a deep trench filled 
with water in the ditch; they mis- 
took the part of the work on which 
they had been directed, and were ex- 
posed to a deadly fire ; the troops des- 


tined for action in certain prescribed 
points mixed together.in the gloom, 
and made. for ‘two of the breaches, 
We recur to Napier’s account :— 


“Great was the confusion, for now 
the ravelin was quite crowded with 
men of both divisions, and while some 
continued to fire, others jumped down 
and ran towards the breach; many 
also passed between the ravelin and 
the counterguard of the Trinidad. The 
two divisions got mixed, and the re- 
serves, which should have remained at 
the quarries, also came pouring in, 
until the ditch was quite filled, the rear 
still crowding forward, and all cheer- 
ing vehemently. The enemy’s shouts, 
also, ‘were loud and terrible ; and the 
bursting of shells and of grenades, the 
roaring of the guns from the flanks, 
answered by the iron howitzers from 
the battery of the parallel, the heavy 
roll and horrid explosion of the pow- 
der-barrels, the whizzing flight of the 
blazing spinters, the loud exhortations 
of the officers, and the continued clatter 
of the muskets, made a maddening din. 

“Now a multitude bonnded up the 
great breach as if driven by a whirl- 
wind ; but across the top glittered a 
range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged, on both sides, and firmly 
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fixed in ponderous beams, which were 
chained hogether and set deep in the 
ruins; and for ten feet in front the as- 
cent was covered with loose planks 
studded with shave iron points, on 
which the feet of the foremost being 
set the planks moved, and the unhappy 
soldiers, falling forward on the spikes, 
rolled down upon the ranks behind.: 
Then the Frenchmen, shouting at the 
success of their m, and leapi 
forward, plied their shot with terrible 
rapidity ; for every ‘man had several 
muskets, and each musket, in addition 
to its ordinary charge, contained a 
smnall cylinder of wood stuck full of 
leaden slugs, which scattered like hail 
when they were discharged. 

“ Again the assailants rushed up the 
breaches, and again the sword-blades, 
immovable and im ble, sto 
their charge, and the hissing shells 
and thundering powder-barrels ex- 
ploded unceasingly Hundreds of men 
had fallen, and humdreds more were 
dropping, but still the heroic officers 
called aloud for new trials, and. some- 
times followed by many, sometimes b; 
a few, ascended the ruins; and so furi- 
ous were the men themszlves, that in 
one of these charges the rear strove 
to push the foremost on to the sword- 
blades, willing even to make a bridge 
of their writhing bodies, but the others 
frustrated the attempt by dropping 
down ; and men fell so. fast from the 
shot, that it was hard to know who 
went. down voluntarily, who were 
stricken, and many stooped unhurt that 
never rose again. Vain also would it 
have been to break through the sword- 
blades, for the trench and parapet. be- 
hind the breach were finished, and the 
assailants, crowded into even a nar- 
rower space than the ditch was, would 
still have been separated from their 
enemies, and the slaughter would have 
continued.” 


No command could be distinotly 
heard, so great was the noise. All 
formations were broken by the fre- 
quent heaps of dead, and. by~ the 
struggles of the wounded to avoid 
being trodden on; yet officer after 
officer was seen to start forth from 
among the masses in the ditch, and, 
followed by more or fewer men, to 
rush up the breaches till stopped by 
the sword-blades. The great body 
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of the troops, baffled but not dis- 


ayed, stood in the ditch sternly 
jooking up at the ramparts, while 
the French, shooting them down as 
they could see them, jeered, asking 
why they did not come into Badajos. 
The dead lay in heaps, which 
every moment received additions ; 
the wounded crawled about seeking 
shelter ; and a sickening stench arose 
from the burnt flesh of the slain. 
But with all this the futile attempts 
to pass the breaches were renewed, 
but always ineffectually. And in 
this deadly work two whole hours 
were spent. Then—that is to say, 
about midnight—Lord Wellington, 
who had heard by this time of the 
taking of the castle, ordered the 
multitude to retire and re-forn, still 
deeming that it might be necessary 
to force these formidable breaches. 
Even the operation of getting away 
out of the ditches was attended with 
much loss. But the reader knows 
that the castle was taken, which was 
on the east; and he should. learn 
how that, not without much oppo- 
sition and a display of gallantry 
similar to that which has been des- 
cribed, another attack by escalade 
was successful also on the extreme 
west. Thus the assailants were 
able to advance from both flanks 
against the breaches which were in 
the south, and to drive the defenders 
therefrom. Then the British were 
soon masters of the town, and the 
memorable siege of Badajos ended. 
Three thousand five hundred officers 
and soldiers were killed or wounded 
in these two hours’ work; and the 
Iron Duke, when he comprehended 
the extent of the carnage, could not 
ouppreas a passionate burst of grief. 
we. have succeeded in convey- 
ing an idea of the horrors of this 
night, the reader will perceive that, 
great.as were the calamities of the 
war just ended, they would have 
been very far greater if the fortified 
places had been taken by storm. 
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In reckoning the effects to Eng- 
land individually of the events of 
the last eight months, the coinci- 
dence of the prostration of France 
with the ascendancy at home of a 
non-resisting Administration is the 
most important thing to be noted. 
Russia did not fail to perceive the 
advantage which it gave her, and 
did not scruple to use her op 
tunity, as we too well know. e 
war, therefore, may be said to have 
brought humiliation to us as well 
as to France. And our disgrace 
does not terminate with the return 
of peace. From the manner in 
which this our fst kicking . hs 
been submitted we may 
many more from the same or from ~ 
other quarters; and our rulers are 
taking especial care that, come what 
may in the way of injury or insult, 
we shall have no means of vindicat- 
ing our rights or our honour. . With 
such a force as they are providing, 
it would be folly to think of fight- 
ing any great Power; and as if to 
insure us every disadvantage, they 
choose this crisis in the fortunes-of 
Europe as the occasion for revolu- 
tionising our army—a _ proceeding 
as imprudent under the circum- 
stances as it would be for. a general 
to change his front in presence of 
the enemy. Now, if the war has 
furnished for us any lesson at all 
it is this, that a nation which in 
thése days desires to be safe from 
attack, must be prepared beforehand 
to hold its own. There will be no 
time after the occurrence of a quar- 
rel or a pretended quarrel to see to 
our means of defence. .The enemy 
will give us no breathing-space to 
provide or even to think after he 
may have struck his first blow. 
And let it be remembered that it 
may not rest with us whether we 
quarrel or no. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that our vereign were 

uired to give a promise of future 
behaviour such as the Emperor 
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Napoleon demanded from the King 
of Prussia. England would cer- 
tainly not suffer such a promise to 
be given, even should her abject 
Ministers offer to give it; and then 
there would be war. And none 
can undertake that such a promise 
may not be exacted for the purpose 
of picking a quarrel. We have 
acquired ‘lately a little insight into 
the plots which statesmen are hatch- 
ing in all directions. They stick at 
nothing; and some of them may 
possibly at this moment be throw- 
ing supine England in as a make- 
weight to balance some rascally 
bargain. Let those who will deride 
this as an absurd@gidea. It was ab- 
surd as long as Hngland chose to 
take care of herself; but now that 
she prefers to lie unarmed and help- 
less, what is there to seeure her 
from such treatment as has been 
designed against Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg,- Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Turkey? Invasion was impossible 


only so long as England was true 


to herself. While we write comes 
the intelligence of a secrét treaty, 
which is but sorry news to reach us 
at a time when our Government is 
bent in spending on a silly fancy 
whatever money = can get, and 
in keeping our military force so 
small that it would literally be of 
no account in a great war or against 
a serious attack. While there is 
the greatest reason to fear that mijs- 
chief‘ may be brewing, and that it 
m4 be necessary to put forth our 
full power at a week’s warning, we 
are devising an ingenious system, 
which, if it succeed at all, will only 
give us a defence in the next gener- 
ation, and the success of which at 
any time we have no warrant for 
predicting. 

Pd ely 


men instead of men; 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond 4 powver to build it; who, half 
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Gives o’er, and leaves his part-created cost 

A naked subject to. the wee clouds, 

And waste for churlish winter's tyranny,” 
—King Henry Iv. 


It is refreshing to see that some 
members of the Stock Ex 
have displayed a patriotism of which 
the Government was incapable. 
They have refused to subscribe to 
a Russian loan, feeling justly that 
it may be Russia’s intention to 
employ any money that she may 
raise in actively pursuing her de- 
signs against this country. They 
evidently feel alarmed, and are 
conscious of having been insult- 
ed; but, unfortunately, however 
much individuals may depreciate the 
course which Ministers are pursuing, 
there does not seem to be energy 
enough yet to insist on proper 
security. Our long pursey however, 
ought to have influence, and the 
rich men are bound to think a little 
of what will be profitable to their 
country as well as of what will be 
profitable to themselves. Now that 
every State in Europe is a borrower, 
a stoppage of the supplies may ex- 
ercise a very wholesome influence 
over some of the lawless; and it is 
quite right that the British nation 
should know the extent of its own 
influence in this direction. Confi- 
dent as we are that England ought 
to stand armed and ready, we have 
not the least wish that she should 
resort to physical force as long as we 
can maintain our rights and our. 
dignity by any other honourable 
and rational means. And a refusal 
to lend money to troublesome un- 
just countries would be a perfectly 
legitimate, and possibly an effica- 
cious, means of keeping the peace. 

We find ourselves, at the end of 
this long war, more suspicious of all 
the world than we have been since 
the wars of the French Revolution. 
It is a lamentable truth that force 
and cunning are becoming year by 
year jess and less reprobated, and 


s 
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that the power of virtue, of senti- 
ment even, has almost disappeared 
from the earth. The gréat battle 
which is being continually fought 
in the world between pure and ele- 
vated principles on the one part, and 
coarse practical sagacity on the other, 
is inclining dangerously: to the prac- 
tical side. This is by no means a 
consequence of the war which has 
just concluded ; but the war and the 
events connected with it have 
brought home to us the conviction 
that there is hardly any spiritual 
influence in the world—seven thou- 
sand men, perhaps, keeping up a 
sacred light in caves and obscure 
places, and destined to leaven the 
human race some day when the tide 
shall react, and then, it may be, for 
a season to tyrannise in their turn ; 
but for the present, appeal to high 
feeling is in vain. For a hundred 
years a section of philosophers has 
been busy in sapping what it 
called Superstition; but it is only 
very lately that leading men have 
dared to openly disavow a higher 
law than that of expediency, and 
that the public of Europe has toler- 
ated the repudiation by word or act 
of religious or moral codes. It is 
one thing to rebel against oppressive 
dogmas and the tyranny of priests; 
it is another to sweep away the 
marks which separate right from 
wrong, and to dethrone conscience. 
We in this generation appear to 
have cast aside all restraint; and it 
is a hard question whether, being 
morally lawless, we can avoid the 
facts of heavy blows, which seem to 
be the only standard by which we 
can measure our differences. 

If, however, there be no respect 
for sentiment, there is in some parts 
of the world an immense appetite for 
fustian. The bunkum and spread- 
eagleism of America pale before the 
intolerable bombast that is uttered 
day by day in France. When M. 
Victor Hugo compared his country 
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-to a red-hot iron which a foreigner 


who touched -it would be glad to 
ams ee what rest he possibly mean, 
or e imagine that he 
meant? We hardly see the pro- 
priety of comparing ce to a hot 
iron at all; but, granting that to be 
a proper figure, surely we know, and 
M. Hugo knows, of a foreigner who 
very recently was not only in no 
hurry to drop his hold of the hot 
iron, but hammered and punched it 
at his discretion. This style of rant 
is but a sorry substitute for words 
directed to the heart. We only 
trust that the ferocious vows of ven- 
geance which Frenchmen utter every 
day may have no more meaning than 
the contemptible eloquence which is 
s@ fashionable among them. - 

Yet another reflection has come 
with peace: it is very worthy of 
note, and contains some comfort. 
However profligate foreign Govern- 
ments may be, and however their 
subtlety and unscrupulousness may 
have been increased by the war, 
peoples were never before, except by. 
having them on their own soil, so 
thoroughly instructed. as to what 
hostilities mean; never, that is to 
say, so well informed, ~while at the 
same time sufficiently calm and un- 
occupied to lay the lesson to heart. 
Within a day or two of the occur- 
rences they have read and pondered 
over the acts and passions of ' the 
strife, with feelings agonised by the 
cruel slaughters, by the terriblie 
sufferings of the wounded, -with 
deep compassion for the bereaved, 
for the poor creatures driven from 
their homes despoiled of ‘all, for the 
miserable troops exposed to cold 
and privation in a bitter winter, for 
starved and beleaguered cities, for a 
land devastated, for industries sup- 

for .a nation humiliated to 

the lowest depths. They know also, 

full well, how wantonly and cause- 

lessly the strife came to whieh 

has ended so terribly. So rapid’ is 
‘ 2m 
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communication in these days, that 
the neighbours of the combatants 
have been informed as soon as the 
belligerent Governments of the events 
of the campaign, have followed the 
course of the destroyer, had the 
battle-fields brought close. home to 
them, shuddered at wounds that 
were yet green, understood and 
imagined in detail the heavy miseries 
that were endured—formed, indeed, 
lively pictures of daily doings dur- 
war. And surely this know- 
though it ma Es hardened 
earts of Ft s and Ministers, 
ee 
homes and around hearths a whole- 
some horror of quarrels, even for 
substantial objects, but an amnspar- 
ing condemnation and abhorreace 
of wars of ambition. Communities 
have resolved let us, ‘hope, that such 
things as have been shocking their 
imaginations fer months past shall 
never again shake the nerves or 
make the senses reel through any 
aggression or arrogance of | theirs. 
Defensive warfare cannot be neces- 
‘sary where,no aggression or injury 
is committed. If, therefore, peoples 
refuse'to abet their rulers in a grasp- 
ing, overbearing policy, wars will 
not occur. 

There can be no doubt that the 
dreadful war over whose. end we are 
rejoicing, was whelly unnecessary, 
and therefore-criminal. France was 
the actual challenger; but one feels 
certain new that Prussia was hardly 
less to blame. The two nations had 
gone on coveting each other’s terri- 
tory, and envying each other’s re- 

utation, until a trial of strength was 
‘inevitable. A. paltry, senseless 
grievance was the ostensible cause 
of quarrel; but the real cause was 
the evil passions which had been 
fostered on both sides. It is hard 
to suppese that even victorious Ger- 
many can; look back on the struggle 
with unalloyed satisfaction. There 
must be widespread mourning and 
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much private loss, notwithstanding 
that the national expense is to be re- 
covered from the vanquished. And, 
as we have just said, the Germans 
have in this way been made so famil- 
iar with all the detail of horrers, 
that they can scarcely fail to reflect 
on what would have been their 
tion had fortune inclined the other 
way; if the French had «succeeded 
in carrying the war even for a sea- 
son across the Rhine or into the 
Rhenish Provinces. They have 
enough of glory to satisfy any people; 
and they will do well now, if, in- 
stead of desiring to pursue conquest 
and to make themselves a terror, 
they turn their thoughts to the ini- 
quities that have been brought to 
light while they were: fighting, if 
they discountenance and condemn 
the infamous plots by which ‘ the 
liberties of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg have been threatened, and 
if they give some assurance to other 
peoples that these intrigues shall not 
be repeated. They have a great 
opportunity; the doubt is as to 
whether they can understand and 
use it. They may not only remain 
now at peace themselves, but they 
may maintain the peace of Europe. 
Most heartily de we wish that peace 
and progress may be their aim; but 
our wishes will have but little to 
do with the event. We say again, 
therefore, and it cannot be repeated 
too often, that great as is our desire 
for peace, we think that England, 
for the sake of peace, ought to stand 
ready for defence, and so far armed 
that her utterance may command 
respect if complications arise. Should 
the sky be fair, no harm will have 
been done by preparation ; and 
should storms arise, we may keep 
our own territory inviolate, and per- 
haps be the means of averting a war 
from Europe. 

Many Englishmen have said that 
it was the duty of this country to 
take part in the war, or to threaten 
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to take part. Some ‘have fixed on 
one period, some on another, as that 
at which England should have in- 
terfered. JIthas been represented as 
probable that if England had sternly 
forbidden the war it would not have 
occurred. It has been said, also, 
that she should at certain stages of 
the contest have insisted on mode- 
rate terms of peace being proposed 
and accepted, on pain of the re- 
cusant encountering her hostility. 
But we never have blamed, and do 
not now blame our ministers for 
keeping wholly aloof. Had the 
quarrel been of a different kind our 
duty might have been different ; but 
it was a war of wilfulness and 
obstinacy, of which we best showed 
our detestation by rigidly refusing 
sympathy to either side, and b 

letting the belligerents fight on until 
both parties saw that the time had 
come when peace must be made. 
But although we think it was right 
for England to be neutral, we think 
she should have looked on in her 
panoply—if not from the first, at 


any rate from the time when she* 


learned how Belgium had been 
threatened. We can speak onl 

with shame of the attitude which 
she did assume—an attitude indi- 
cating not so much an honourable 
desire for peace as a craven dread of 
war. The ill-will which is directed 
tous from both belligerents would 
hardly have been encountered if the 
nation had stood armed; neither in 
that case would our representatives 
have been driven to that mean and 
miserable diplomacy which has yet 
to be fully exposed and censured. 
We can imagine the inward chuckle 
with which Count Bismark heard 
Mr. Odo Russell’s “oath of mickle 
might” about England going to 
war “with or without allies.” 
Knowing as he did that the English 
Government “ will not swagger with 
a Barbary hen if her feathers turn 
back with any show of resistance,” 


this pitiful flourish must have been 
infinitely entertaining. If the en- 
voy had but gone a step further; 
and intimated that Mr. Cardwell’s 
first and second reserves would turn 
out incontinently, the jest would 
have been complete. 

In estimating the effects of the 
war, we must not forget the mo- 
mentous change that has a 
in Italy through the wi 
of the French troops. In days to. 
come, when the struggle between 
France and Prussia shall have 
shrunk to small dimensions on the 
historic page, the cessation of the 
pore ape power of the Popes will 
mark a great epoch. The deposi- 
tion of Pio Nono from his earthly 
throne passed without thunderings 
or earthquakes, or signs in the sun, 
in the moon, or in the stars—nay, 
it passed without that attention 
from mankind which it certainly 
deserved; it was for the moment. 
eclipsed by the stirring deeds which. 
were being done farther north. 
When, however, men’s minds can. 
turn from these matters of imme-. 
diate interest, it will be seen what- 
a revolution has been suddenly and 
almost silently wrought. For, 
whatever may be held in theory; 
there can. be no doubt that prac-. 
tically the effect of the temporal: 
degradation will be to weaken mate- 
rially the spiritual power—that is, 
to modify the religious convictions 
of a very large section of the world. 
The importance to us in the event 
lies in the diminished influence 
which it is to be hoped the Catholic . 
priesthood will henceforth exert in 
this and the neighbouring island. 
Looking at the act of Victor- 
Emmanuel, we can characterise it 
only as barefaced robbery, utterly 
inexcusable according tothe law 
of nations. Remembering: that the 
sovereignty of the States. of the 
Church is the oldest, and has: been 
the most potent, dynasty in Europe,. 
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surrounded with a mysterious sanc- 
tity which has not been conceded 
to other thrones—a Power which 
has« shaped the opinions and the 
governments of Christendom — we 
cannot unmoved witness: its fall; 
but seeing how in these latter days 
the influence of Rome has been 
exerted against the crown and 
dignity of the Sovereign of these 
Islands, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation prevents our full sympathy 
with the venerable royalty of the 
Church. We know that it is for 
our country’s interest that the 
Papacy should be reduced ; but we 
cannot contemplate the figure which 
for so many centuries was the most 
prominent in Western Europe, ig- 
nobly extinguished by a King who 


‘is little better than a brigand, with- 


out indignation and regret. 
In summing up the gains and losses 


-of the war, we may reckon the Pope’s 


misfortune as a public gain. The 
distinctness, also, with which war 
has been brought before the imagi- 
nations of men, will also, we hope, 
be a great advantage. On the other 
side, the unprincipled designs which 
have been developed promise but 
badly for the future. And, alas! 


- the events and circumstances of the 


war have brought England down 
from her high estate, and must 
make every genuine Briton feel 


- erest-fallen and ashamed. These 


seem to be all the things which 


- can as yet be affirmed concerning the 
results of the strife. If France use 


her adversity rightly, the war may 
prove to have been a gain to her. 
self and to Europe; but who can 
pierce the dark cloud which now 
lowers over France, and see beyond 
it whether peace and progress await 
her, or whether, now that she is 
delivered from the hand of her 
foreign enemy, she is to be given 
over to civil discord, wild experi- 
ments, and ruinous changes? Again 
if Germany use well the supremac 

which she has gained, Europe will 
benefit largely by,the war ; but who 
will be surety for Germany ?—who 
will say that greater and longer wars 
will not grow out of the war which 
has just ended, and involve the 
whole Continent in quarrels, arrest- 
ing civilisation by tumult and blood- 
shed once more? All Europe suf- 
fered when France did. violence in 
times past; perhaps all Europe may 
be destined to suffer again, now 
that her iniquity is recompensed to 
France. 

The prospect is not cheering; 
and to us in England, governed as 
we now are, it is especially gloomy. 
Nevertheless, let us be thankful 
that we have for the present peace. 
Let us hope that, in spite of appear- 
ances and apprehensions, things may 
yet settle themselves quietly. Jus- 
tice seems clean gone from the earth; ° 
but an overruling Providence may 
bring light out of all this darkness, 
and vouchsafe to us the beginning 
of prosperity with the end of the 
war. 
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THE 


Tae ‘Economist,’ on February 
95, published an elaborate article on 
the French indemnity, and its pro- 
bable effects on the English money 
market. It was thought to be im- 
portant enough to be reproduced in 
the ‘Times’ of February 27. It is 
not surprising that the article should 
have been thus’ highly esteemed by 
the ‘Times.’ It relates to a subject 
of vast magnitude. It is written 
with extreme care, and avowedly 
professes to give a complete analy- 
sis beforehand of the consequences 
which the payment of so gigantic a 
sum as two hundred millions of Eng- 
lish pounds may entail on the whole 
trading community of England. It 
warns merchants and traders what 
they may expect, and bids them 
make preparations accordingly. — It 
emanates from a commercial author- 
ity of the highest order ; and lastly, 
its investigations lead it to an enun- 
ciation of the theory of bullion as 
held by the City, and to a deduc- 
tion from that theory of the finan- 
cial events which the banking world 
may expect. It is theoretical and 
practical at the same time. 

These reasons more than suffice 
to claim special attention for this 
paper. ; 

The reading of this article, which 
is too long for insertion here, will 
show that the pivot both of the 
theory and of the effects of the 
French indemnity turns upon bul- 
lion. It is bullion which in such 
cases is held to doall the harm or the 
good. Itis truly called “international 
cash;” it acts between foreign na- 
tions as coin acts in a single coun- 
try. Its movements, its abund- 
ance or its scarcity, are described as 
forees which generate disturbance 
or wealth for the whole community 
of traders. 


‘ECONOMIST’ ON 


BULLION. 


Before examining the theory here 
laid down before the commercial 
world, it is of the utmost import- 
ance clearly to understand, and never 
to forget, one supreme point: bullion 
ine precious metal, which we’ will 
take to be gold. It is not produced 
in England, but is purchased and 
imported from abroad, It is a very 
expensive thing to buy. A very 
large portion of English wealth has 
to be given away and to be lost to 
England for its acquisition. The 
miners of America and Australia do 
not dig this metal out of the bowels 
of the earth and send it over to 
England except in exchange for im- 
mense quantities of English goods. 
The goods are gone and lost; the 
food, clothing, tools, and materials 
which were consumed in producing 
them, have been destroyed. They are 
replaced by the gold; and thus the 
ever-recurring, all-important ques- 
tion has to be asked, What is the 
service which gold renders, which 
makes it worth while to buy it, and 
which compensates for the loss of 
the wealth with which it has been 
purchased? There is no escape from 
this question, either for the theorist 
or the practical man. The purchase 
of the gold in such vast quantities 
would be an act in the highest 
degree irrational, unless it is useful 
for some purpose-which is worth the 
sacrifice which it costs to obtain. 

This question, one and the same 
for all commodities bought, is gene- 
rally of easy answer. The objects 
which the goods bought are intend- 
ed to serve are obvious, for the most 
part, at a glance. It is eminently 
wise to give away English iron and 
prt te in exchange for food, 
of which England does not grow 
enough to keep her people alive: 
Equally intelligible is it that consi- 
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derable portions of English wealth 
should be given away in order to 
acquire handsome silks, or fine 
wines, or glorious pictures. These 
furnish high gratification for body 
or mind; and one of the main ends 
of wealth, one of the chief reasons 
why it is pursued through much 
labour, is to obtain similar plea- 
sures. Gold, too, for some por 

of its quantity, tells an equally sim- 
ple tale. It is useful for gilding, 
for watches and chains, for orna- 
mentation of various kinds. But it 
stands otherwise with bullion. Bul- 
lion consists of ingots, of bricks of 
gold ; they minister to no pleasure, 
they are not objects of final con- 
sumption—ends which are good in 
themselves for their own sakes, and 
for no ulterior purpose beyond them. 
What, then, is the use of bullion? 
Why buy it? Why give so much 
for it? What does it do for Eng- 
land, when England acquires it? 
What does England lose when it is 
exported? This is the vital ques- 
tion—a question which every man 
who lays stress on the possession of 
bullion is bound to answer, on pain, 
if he fails to give a categorical re- 
ply, of being pronounced ignorant 
of the matter that he talks about. 

It serves as international cash, re- 
plies the Economist. Nothing can 
be truer. It liquidates accounts 
between nation and nation, precisely 
as coin settles accounts at home 
between man and man. When a 
nation has bought more goods of fo- 
reigners than foreigners have bought 
of it, then the account must be 
balanced, and the difference made 
good in some article of value which 
the foreigners will take as payment. 
They will accept the metal gold, be- 
cause they know its value in the 
metal market, and because they find 
that the same motive which induces 
a shopkeeper to sell his wares for 
gold coin, will prevail on their inter- 
national creditors to accept gold 
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ingots in exchange for their goods, 
The theory runs smoothly and is 
perfectly true. These metallic in- 
gots perform an exceedingly import- 
ant function. They enable England 
to buy abroad without having re- 
course to the clumsy and impendi 
process of barter. The international 
accounts square themselves each day, 
Buyers and sellers of commodities 
need not trouble themselves about 
exactly adjusting their purchases to 
their sales in each particular country. 
If England buys wines of France, if 
France is not willing to buy goods 
of England, it matters not. France 
will consent to payment in ingots, 
because she feels sure that the Hun- 
garians, in times of dearth, will give 
their corn to her in exchange for 
these identical ingots. They are 
worth buying—as well worth buy- 
ing as the coins which circulate over 
the country. 

We thus understand why inter- 
national cash is purchased with Eng- 
lish wealth. It discharges a most 
useful function ; it is a very import- 
ant part of the machinery of inter- 
national trade. When, therefore, the 
gold, these ingots, pass away from 
England toa foreign country, the 
perform the very work for whic 
they were procured; they were 
bought for that very purpose, to be 
sent abroad as international cash. 
They fulfil the end of their existence ; 
they came into England to lie in 
waiting till the moment arrived to 
summon them to render the service 
for which they were acquired. What 
can be more natural, more conveni- 
ent, or more useful ? But then, what 
means this wailing of the ‘ Econom- 
ist,’ these lamentations of the City? 
These ingots they cry, do harm to 
England by being sent abroad ; their 
departure works mischief, all kinds of 
disturbance and loss, in the commer- 
cial community. They were bought 
to be used like any other goods, but 
marvellous to say, they cannot be 
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used without inflicting anxiety and 
incalculable confusion on the whole 
commercial world. Such is the 
language preached by its vigilant 
intellectual guardians, such as the 
‘Economist.’ This is a strange doc- 
trine indeed; something very won- 
derful in Political Economy, and 
still stranger yet for common-sense. 
The gold was bought to be sent 
abroad; but no sooner is it set to 
its appointed task, and made to ac- 
complish the very object for which 
the wealth of England was given 
away to obtain it, than it displays 
a singular quality of its own, and 
wounds the hands which fetched 
it from Australia. It strikes twice 
—once by the cost at which it was 
purchased ; a second time in being 
put to the work which was the spe- 
cial motive for buying it. No other 
commodity displays this astonishing 
quality. Englishmen purchase corn 
from foreigners because their own 
land fails to supply them with a 
sufficiency of bread; but it was never 
heard that it did harm to trade to eat 
the bread thus purchased. Men may 
have been accused of waste in buy- 
ing French wines at forty shillings a 
bottle ; but it has never yet occurred 
to the mind of mortal man that the 
wine did a second injury to the buyer 
or the nation’s purse by being drunk. 
Commodities, it was always thought 
damaged individual or national means 
by being bought: it is a new thing 
to be told that they inflict mischief 
by being used. Gold aloneis thus 
made to occupy a unique position in 
economical science. It impoverishes 
to buy, and it impoverishes again to 
use it. Wealth has to be sacrificed to 
the* miner to acquire this amazing 
article, and wealth again is lost by 
the rise of interest which the employ- 
ment of it entails. These ingots are 
purchased for the express purpose 
of being employed in international 
cash; but the instant that this in- 
ternational cash is called upon to do 


its duty, up flies the rate of interest 
in the money market, and the whole 
City falls into an agony of alarm. And 
this not held to be mere vague panic 
—the misty apprehensions of igno- 
rant persons requiring the teaching 
of enlightened science—but a natu- 
ral and necessary result, founded on 
the nature of things, though eng 
bodying a mystery known only to or- 
ac authorities. That gold ought 
to be bought to serve as international 
cash, and then, when it is used as 
cash, and sent abroad on its destined 
mission, that it should raise the rate 
of discount, and bring trouble t» 
every trader, sums up the essence of 
this wonderful doctrine. And it is 
called Political Eeonomy, and its 
teachers expect to be revered as hav- 
ing fathomed the dark depths of 
knowledge. If it is Political Econo- 
my, the sooner that science is rele- 
gated to keep company with .astrol- 
ogy, the better will it be for man- 
kind. It surpasses the ordinary un- 
derstanding to comprehend how a 
thing paid for can do harm by being 
applied to the use which called for 
its purchase. It may be wasted, no 
doubt, and require to be bought a 
second time; but then to waste a 
thing is not to apply it to its destined 
use, The exportation of the inter- 
national cash is not a waste, for it 
is not given away as a gift: it is 
exchanged for other wealth. No loss 
is incurred; and consequently the 
conclusion, consonant at once with 
science and common-sense, comes 
forth clear, that to purchase interna- 
tional cash and to use it internation- 
ally, is an excellent and beneficial 
operation if such cash is required as 
an instrument of trade or payment. 
The second loss, in addition to the 
cost of purchasing the ingots, is pure 
nonsense, unless these ingots serve 
some additional purpose besides mak- 
ing international payments. The 
uestion then recurs in all its force, 
ith what object does England pur- 
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ohase this costly gold, these expen- 
sive ingots? To escape the absur- 
dity that a commodity inflicts a 
second pecuniary harm by being 
used, the ‘Economist’ is bound to 
state to the world distinctly what 
is the function which these ingots 
fulfil at home in England, and which, 
when interrupted by their exporta- 
tion, works the mischief which the 
City dreads. The evil generated by 
the exportation is very plainly spe- 
cified: the rate of interest is raised 
in the money market, and therefore 
the function we are in search of must 
be something connected with borow- 
ing and lending in the money mar- 
ket. The theory of international 
cash will not suffice to explain this 
effect ; for the time when the rise of 
interest should occur, would, on this 
theory; be the period when the in- 
gots were bought with England’s 
wealth. This is a very important 
point to notice. There is a loss of 
means suffered by England when 
she purchases this cash, although 


the loss is compensated, as in the 
purchase of al] other commodities, 
by the utility which their consump- 


tion brings. That loss tends to in- 
crease the difficulty of borrowing: 
there is less to lend, not of currency, 
but, as will be shown presently, of 
goods, of wealth. But what have 
these ingots, which have been bought 
and paid for, to do with the rate of 
interest, when they are applied to 
the service for which ‘they were 
needed? This is what we ask the 
‘ Economist’ to tell us in plain and in- 
telligible terms. It gives us this in- 
formation in the following sentence : 
“Tf four or five millions sterling 
were at once absttacted from the 
Bank réserves, with a prospect of 
probable demands, the Bank would 
raise its rate very considerably, and 
= general — would follow it.” 

6 words, “with a prospect of pro- 
bable demands,” are very hazy : they 


may mean demands for advances, or 
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demands for gold for exportation. 
The difference between the two senses 
is enormous: however, we will sup- 
pose that the subject remains the 
same in the writer's mind, and that 
demands for bullion are the things 
that he speaks of. Here, then, we 
have, first, an effect alleged to be 
produced by the withdrawal of the 
bullion; and secondly, its cause— 
a diminution of the reserve of the 
Bank of England. The effect is a 
rise of interest—an increase, as the 
article expresses it, of the value of 
money. That this effect will follow 
a sudden loan of five millions of gold 
to Prussia we freely admit to be 
extremely probable: it would raise 
the rate of interest, though it would 
not increase ‘‘ the value of money.” 
This is a most objectionable phrase, 
very common in the City, but one 
which the ‘Economist’ ought to know 
better than to sanction. The value 
of money is its value in the shops. 
If a loan of five or ten millions to 
Prussia will lower the price of a hat 
from a pound to nineteen shillings, 
then the value of money will have 
been increased ; but no one imagines 
that a loan ever produces any effect 
of this kind, The value of money 
continues unaltered. What the 
‘Economist’ and the City mean by 
the expression is, the value of money 
offered on loan—the value of lend- 
ing—the price obtained for granting 
aloan. It is true that a large foreign 
loan suddenly brought out and 
taken up in London would raise 
the rate of lending considerably. 
We turn to the ‘Economist’ for 
the cause: it leads, we are told, 
to an exportation of bullion, and 
thereby diminishes the Bank’s bank- 
ing reserve. We thus obtain a 
second purpose which the bullion is 
bought from the miner to fulfil. A 
portion of what is possessed by the 
Bank is destined to act as interna- 
tional cash—to serve as payment of 
debts due to foreign countries. This 
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portion is small — just enough to 
provide for the ordinary demands to 
and fro of international trade. Its 
exportation produces no effect as 
gold. The remaining and. larger 
portion of the bullion serves a home 
purpose; it acts as a reserve for the 
Bank ; and no considerable part of 
this portion can be exported, we 
are assured, without producing a 
serious effect on lending and the 
rate of discount. 0 > the = 
ory. In applying this theory, the 
‘Eeonamiét* eomiocts the City with 
the hope that the Germans may soon 
send back this bullion in exchange 
for English goods, so that the dis- 
turbance in the money market may 
be but temporary ; but it also emits 
a fear that the King of Prussia may 
imitate the ways of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and store up all the bul- 
lion in his military vaults at Berlin. 
Then it would not come back to 
England, and traders must be pre- 
pared for a long duration of a high 
rate of discount. 

Of this theory we remark, in the 
first place, that it deals with bullion, 
with ingots of metal, and not with 
coined sovereigns employed in ear- 
rying out the payments of English 
trade at home. This bullion, by 
its very nature, lies deposited in a 
cellar ; it is useless for a single Eng- 
lish or trade purpose other than 


what it performs when locked up . 


from the handling of men. The 
theory of the ‘Econémist’ is, that 
these imprisoned ingots act very 
powerfully up-stairs ; that the know- 
ledge of their existence in the vaults 
is the source of increased means for 
lending. Verily, this theory is 
startling—it requires a very strong 
brain to understand it; but these 
banking and currency authorities 
always assure the world that they 
possess Eleusinian mysteries utterly 
dark to the common’mind. It isa 
doctrine difficult to grasp, that it is 
& wise expenditure to send to the 
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other end of the world for a very ex- 
pensive metal solely in order to lock 
it up in a vault, even though it be 
called by the impressive name of a 
reserve. Observe, it is a reserve, or 
sum which may be wanted, but need 
not be—nay, and as fact demon- 
strates, so far as the major part of 
this bullion is concerned, never is 
wanted. We grant fully that the na- 
ture of his business compels a banker 
to keep a fund ready for paying, 
in order to guard against the fluctu- 
ating and uncertain demands of his 
customers for repayments. This re- 
serve is precisely of the same gen- 
eral nature, mutantis mutandis, as 
the spare stock of shopkeepers, who 
dare not run the risk of not having 
their goods when asked for. But 
this reserve does not énter into this 
discussion. Five millions of bullion 
sent -to. Berlin would not diminish 
this reserve by a single pound. 
When that operation was concluded, 
there would still be left at the Bank 
of England a gigantic amount of gold, 
which nothing short of the panic 
attending an invasion of the country 
could disturb. Yet it is this vast 
sum of untouched and untouchable 
gold which the ‘Economist’ sets a_ 
high store upon as governing the . 
rate of discount—which it paints as 
worth buying for the sake of the 
power it exerts over the money mar- 
ket—and which, whilst lying out of 
the light of day in the vaults, yet 
supplies to the Bank up above, 
magical means of lending. 

The process which, it seems, the 
‘Economist’ imagines this bullion 
to carry out, is to excite a calcu- 
lation each day in the banker's 
mind. So muéh reserve to-day, 
think the Directors of the Bank ; so 
much, therefore, we may lend if we 
choose——or, in’ another form, ‘so 
much we have to lend. Now, 
whether a banker may choose to 
lend is not a matter of science. ‘No 
two bankers may think alike on 
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this point, and the same banker 
may have different feelings on the 
point at different times. How 
much he has to lend is another 
matter altogether. It is clear that 
the Bank could advance many mil- 
lions to borrowers; it is equally 
clear that it does not. What can 
be the reason of this keeping back 


of supplies from eager and trust-— 


worthy borrowers? Why did not 
the Banks of England and France 
lend the huge treasures which they 
had in store? The profit on lend- 
ing would have been enormous. The 
answer is easy: because it was im- 
possible to lend this gold, except for 
exportation ; and the reason of this 
impossibility to lend it is that no one 
would take it out. If borrowers had 
carried it away in loans, those to whom 
they paid it would have brought it 
back instantly ; and thus, in actual 
practice, the gold did not stir; and 
whatever loans were made were 
settled by account and at the Clear- 
ing-House. The gold was not lent, 
and is not lent. The inference is 
irresistible that a thing which is 
never lent forms no part of the lend- 
ing fund—does not give the means 
to the Bank of lending a single ad- 
ditional pound. _This gold is not, 


and never can be, anything else than - 


a security. 

Now, what is a security ? a guar- 
antee for repayment—a motive to 
lend, but not the thing lent. A 
security comes from the side of the 
borrower, not from that of the 
lender. A bank with a large de- 
posit of gold in its vaults may be 
willing to lend. more—that is incon- 
testable; but if it does make a loan, 
that loan is shown by actual fact 
not to consist of gold, but of some- 
thing else. The gold may per- 
suade the Bank to grant advances, 
but the advances are not made in 
gold, What actually occurs is this : 
The Bank grants a loan, suppose, 
of £100,000. It is taken out by 
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cheques, given to sellers of goods or 
to creditors by the man who has 
obtained the loan. These cheques 
reach the Clearing-House, and are 
there met by other cheques drawn 
by the person who received the 
first cheques, and they balance each 
other. Even if they did not balance 
exactly, the gold would come forth 
none the more. The bankers who 
had more to receive than to pay at 
the Clearing- House would obtain 
a cheque for the difference on the 
Bank of England, and would have a 
larger account at that establishment. 
The same fact occurs universally, 
whether there be a Clearing-House 
or not. When the currency of a 
country is full—that is, when there 
is coin enough wherewith to make 
ready -money payments—all loans 
from bankers are carried out by 
purchases and sales of goods which 
balance each other; and the real 
action of the bank consists in this, 
and this only, that they interpose 
their guarantee to the lenders. They 
lend A.’s money to B., being respon- 
sible to A. that he shall have his 
money returned on demand; but 
as to gold, it is not wanted. A.’s 
sales balance B.’s purchases. We 
thus reach the final conclusion, that 
the reserve of a bank, or rather that 
portion of it which is not and can- 
not be used in actual payment, has 
no connection with its lending 
power, furnishes no means for lend- 
ing. It never is lent, except for 
exportation; and that fact alone is 
decisive. 

But the knowledge of currency is 
such, unfortunately, in the commer- 
cial and banking worlds, that reason- 
ing has little effect on their minds. 
Let us appeal, then, to facts, and 
see what they tell us. Let us ques- 
tion figures as to the connection of 
the amount of the reserve with two 
points: first, with the quantity of 
loans and’ advances granted by the 
Bank ; and, secondly, with the rate 
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of discount. The tables published 
weekly in the ‘Economist’ will 
supply us with what we seek. The 
year 1866 opened with 12} millions 
of. gold and 25 millions of securi- 
ties — that is, of loans made to 
traders. In January and February 
no noticeable change occurred in the 
amount of the gold, yet the secu- 
rities — that is, the loans advanced 
by the Bank—varied to the extent 
’ of not less than 5 millions. In May 
the crisis burst in full fury. May 
opened with 123 millions of gold. 
In the course of the month there 
was a fluctuation in the gold which 
did not range beyond 1} million. 
But now look at the securi- 
ties—that is, at the sums lent. 
They rose from 20} millions in 
the first week in May. to 81 mil- 
lions in the third—nearly 11 mil- 
lions of increase. With the same 
reserve practically, the Bank lent 
11 millions more to commerce. 
Where did these millions come 
from? Not from the reserve. And 
what effect had the amount of the 
reserve on the loans? .None. 

Now, let us turn to the figures 
presented by the rates of discount in 
the same memorable year, 1866—a 
year which seems to have been pre- 
destined to test the worth of the 
City theories -on reserves and dis- 
counts. The returns of the ‘ Econo- 
mist’ tell us that in the first week 
of 1856, with 104 millions of gold, 
the rate of discount was 6 and 7 
per cent. In the same week of 
1866 the gold is swollen to 18 
millions — 2} millions more of 
reserve. At what rate is dis- 
count?— at a lower figure, in 
obedience to the increase of gold? 
Just the reverse; it has gone up to 
8 per cent. On March 21, 1866, 
the bullion has reached 14} millions 
—an additional 14 million —but 
there is no change in the rate of in- 
terest. On May 9, 1856, the bullion 
stood at 9} millions, with a rate of 
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6 and 7 per cent. In 1866, May 
9, on the famous Black Friday, 
there were 8 millions more of gold 
in the Bank reserve; but, marvel- 
lous as the ‘Economist’ must think 
it, the rate has run up to 9 per cent. 
Look at the statement of June 138. 
There were 12 millions of gold, with 
a rate of 5 per cent, in 1856; in 
1866 we find 14} millions of gold 
and a rate of 10 per cent—double 
the charge demanded of traders for 
discount in the teeth of 2} millions 
of additional gold. Again, in 1856, 
with the low discount, 14: millions 
only were lent by the Bank; in 
1866, with double the rate of in- 
terest, the gigantic sum of 31} mil- 
lions was advanced to the commer- 
cial world. The statements of the 
whole year tell the same tale. The 
demonstrate that the doctrine whic 
makes the rate of discount depend 
on the quantity of gold in the re- 
serve of the Bank is a pure fallacy 
—a fallacy pertinaciously insisted 
on by the practical man in spite of 
experience, and in gross contradic- 
tion with the most elementary con- 
ception of currency. How can the 
statement of the ‘Economist,’ that 
“the Bank would raise its rate very 
considerably” in consequence of -a 
great bullion movement, live in the 
presence of such facts? Why did 
not this ‘considerable rise” oceur in 
1856, when the bullion had been 
lowered down to 10} millions? and 
why were traders visited with a rate 
of 10 per cent in 1866, when 4 
additional millians were lying idle 
in the reserve? Let the ‘ Econo- 
mist’ tell us, if it can, upon any in- 
telligible principle of currency. 

The idea of the reserve will not, 
therefore, afford any answer to the 
ever-recurring question, Why Eng- 
land should give away her own 
wealth to buy a commodity which 
she locks up in a cellar? e 

But. let us look at the matter in 
another aspect. Let us suppose 
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these 200 millions of English pounds 
to have been all sent over to Berlin ; 
what has Prussia gained by the 
acquisition of this enormous sum? 
Vast wealth, cries all the world. 
But is that so? Let us not be too 
sure of the fact: it may be that 
Prussia will have gained no wealth 
at all by the operation. All de- 
pends upon the use made of these 
overwhelming streams of yellow 
metal. If they are all made to flow 
into the military vaults at Potsdam, 
they are absolutely worthless till 
the day arises when armies will have 
to be equipped by their agericy. 
They are as useless as they were 
previously in the Californian mine. 
But let these innumerable’ pounds 
see the light of day; what do they 
bring to Prussia? A quantity of 
metal. If this metal is converted 
into gold chains and watches, Prus- 
sia is clearly so much the richer; 
she acquires a larger quantity of 
things fitted to be enjoyed. But 
the ‘Economist’ has no such appli- 
cation of this metal in view; it 
thinks of it as currency, as bullion 
—in a word, as means of buying. 
Well, upon that supposition I ask 
again, What has Prussia gained? 
Those who possess the gold will be 
able to buy anything they please 
in the Prussian shops. Quite true; 
. but that is no gain to Prussia. What 
one Prussian will acquire another 
will lose. Since this gold is not a 
matter of enjoyment, there will be no 
increase of the riches of the country. 
Prussia, as a whole, clearly is no 
winner by the payment of these 200 
millions. They can be used only as 
instruments for obtaining Prussian 
goods ; but those goods were already 
in Prussia before the indemnity was 
paid, and the increase of the instru- 
ment for moving them about from 
hand to hand has not augmented 
the stock of wealth. The truth of 
this statenrent would be immedi- 
ately obvious and be generally re- 
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cognised if the indemnity was de- 
manded in a million of. locomotives’ 
instead of 200 millions of pounds. 
Every one would perceive that’ all 
but a few of these engines would be 
absolutely worthless to Prussia; yet 
a piece of coin, a pound, is nothing 
else but a locomotive, carrying the 
ownership of property from one 
man to another. Whatever Prus- 
sian gets hold of these pounds will 
be able to acquire the goods of other 
Prussians, but there will be no larger 
quantity of goods in Prussia collec- 
tively. Benefit cannot be obtained 
by Prussia out of this immense sum 
except by selling it abroad. A por- 
tion of it will doubtless be ex- 
changed for English coal, and then 
clearly Prussia will have gained. 
She will have acquired an article 
that she wants and can consume, and 
not a mere money-carriage, of which 
she has already plefty. 
But it may be answered that this 
argument proves too much, and 
thereby refutes itself. It would 
seem to warrant the inference that 
an increase to the money, the me- 
tallic currency of the whole world, 
would be no increase of real wealth, 
and could enrich neither man nor 
country. We accept the inference; 
we affirm that it is true; we say 
that if-the mines of gold were more 
prolific, and poured forth additional 
millions of gold coin over the world, 
not a particle of benefit would accrue 
to the human race for any purpose of 
currency. Gold may become chea 
er, and then its abundance would 
enable many people to have gold 
chains and watches who now have 
none. But in respect of currency 
there could be no gain. The very 
first rudiments of the science of cur- 
rency show that there could be none. 
Cheaper gold would only lead to an 
increased number of sovereigns for 
payment of the same goods: the 
more numerous sovereigns would 
encounter higher pzices in every 
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shop. Gold coin does its work by 
means of its value—that is, its cost 
of production ; for every sale, save in 
exceptional cases, is an exchange of 
an equal cost of production for the 
coin against an equal cost of pro- 
duction for the goods. If, there- 
fore, the coins cost less, there must 
be more of them to equal the un- 
changed cost of production of the 
same goods. If a yellow coin cost 
no more to procure than a white 
one, the sovereign would be valued 
as a shilling, and every kind. of 
goods would sell at twenty times 
the price. Would any one be 
benefited by such a change? There 
would be gain and loss to individuals 
in settling past debts; but the 
world for the future would gain no 
augmentation of wealth. It is quite 
otherwise with ordinary commodities. 
A reduction in the cost of producing 
tea or wine, or furniture, or houses, 
would necessarily bring these en- 
joyments within the reach of a 
larger number of persons; the com- 
munity would be richer, would have 
more to consume, more to satisfy its 
wants and desires. And so also it 
would be with coin and ingots, if 
the service they rendered depended 
on their physical qualities; an in- 
crease of their number would be com- 
pletely analogous with an increase 
of tea or meat. But their function 
is to furnish value—to place in. the 
hands of a seller of goods a definite 
amount of cost of production; and 
consequently, if they become cheaper, 
a larger number would have to be 
given as furnishing the same quan- 
tity of value, and no one would be 
benefited by the cheapness. 

And now we shall be asked 
whether we really mean to deny 
that a sudden demand on the Bank 
of England of 5 millions of gold to 
be sent by France to Prussia would 
produce a rise in the rate of dis- 
count at the bank. We do not 
deny the assertion; we think such 
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a rise in the rate extremely probable ; , 
but we also say that it is not certain 
to happen. e must distinguish 
between the several forms which the 
demand may assume. The first case 
will be represented by a demand of 
a loan of five millions of gold from the 
Bank by the British Government for 
removal to Malta or Montreal. Here 
the. Bank would be itself the lender. 
The borrower would be also a single 
person, and could offer unexception- 
able security. This would be an 
application for the loan of a mass of 
absolutely useless metal. It brought 
the Bank no profit, and gave nothing 
to the money market. The terms 
of the loan. would be settled by a 
negotiation in which no competition 
made its appearance, and in which 
the borrower was the party really 
that bestowed advantage—for he 
would take nothing away that was 
or could be used. It is quite im- 
possible to conceive how such a 
loan could raise the rate of dis- 
count in the general market by 
a single shilling. Such a fancy 
could rest only on the notion of 
the reserve of metal conferring ad- 
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which we have shown to be false in 
fact and in theory. We have seen 
that such a reserve can act only as 
a security, not as a thing lent or to 
be lent, only as an inducement to 
the banker to lend other and differ- 
ent means which he possesses. 

A second case would be in essénce 
identical with the first, although 
varying in form. The gold in the 
Bank does not belong to it, but to 
its customers, who keep accounts in 
its books, Now it. is conceivable 
that a number of these persons, who 
make no use of this gold, should be 
the actual lenders of it on a foreign 
loan, and should draw it out for ex- 
portation. In this case also no reason 
can be assigned, except the old tale 
of the reserve, why should be 
any rise of discount. The gold is 
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simply transferred from one place 
to another ; nothing else is changed. 
But neither of these modes of ex- 
porting the gold is often met with 
in actual life. The process which 
usually occurs is either the introduc- 
tion of a foreign loan into the open 
market, or the action of some great 
financial house such as the Roths- 
childs. The conditions of the loan, 
in order to insure success, must be 
tempting; an important profit is 
held up to the eyes of the money 
market. Competition then com- 
mences its powerful action; many 
persons desire to have a share of it, 
and call in the help of their bankers. 
Borrowers at all the banks are in- 
creased, and the lenders, the banks, 
have at once an opportunity for rais- 
ing their ‘terms for advances. It is 
the increased ratio of borrowers to 
lenders, the active competition of 
the applicants for banking assistance, 
and not the gold exported, which 
swells the rate of interest. When 
the loan is taken up and its allot- 
ments placed, the demands of bor- 
rowers cease, and the rate of dis- 
count speedily rolls back to its 
former position: gold has been ex- 
ported, but then it was a useless 
article, and the nation has been en- 
riched by the operation to the whole 
extent of the interest, which is 
annually sent to England as the con- 
sideration for the loan. England 
becomes absolutely the richer owing 
to the departure of the gold, by the 
eggs, and wine, and silks which 
France or any other country sends 
each year. England has parted with 
a perfectly unproductive commodity, 
and levies an annual rent from 
France which is all pure profit. 
There is further a most important 
matter, which cannot be too firmly 
grasped. A sudden loan of five 
millions of coal or cotton would, in 
the first place, create the same com- 
petition amongst borrowers as a loan 
of gold. The coal-owners would 
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not lend it themselves—it would 
have to be purchased of them by 
funds from the money market. But 
there would be this vast distinction 
between the loss of coals (or any 
other commodity in use) and the 
loss of gold: England would lose 
five millions of capital, of wealth at 
work. That capital would migrate 
abroad in the form of coals, and the 
diminution of means thus effected 
would be felt over the hearths and 
factories of the whole country. The 
departed gold would leaye no gap 
behind; a lump of useless metal 
would be transferred to a different 
locality ; but the departed coal or 
cotton would hamper industry— 
would be pro tanto a direct impover- 
ishment, a loss of clothing, and 
indirectly of food, a lessening of 
the national resources of the wealth 
needed to feed and clothe the people. 
In both cases alike the competition 
of the lenders to the foreigner. would 
enable the banks that supplied them 
with means to raise the charge or 
discount. But in the second case, 
the rise of interest would last for 4 


much larger period, because, till the 
exported wealth had been replaced, 
the capital of the country, and its 
ability to sustain labour, would have 
been impaired. The City has, for 
the most part, the strangest ideas 


about capital. Its writers speak of 
money as capital—and that is a true 
notion as regards the coin employed 
for payments throughout the country 
—with a sufficient spare stock for 
fluctuations in its use; but to treat 
surplus gold as capital, especi 

pieces of paper, bills, cheques, ahd 
lines in ledgers, is to display ‘the 
profeundest ignorance of the first 
elements of political economy. 
Banks possess scarcely any capi- 
tal, though their deposits give them 
the power of determining who 
shall possess capital, the commodi- 
ties in the country. The Bank of 
England can decide who shall be 
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the persons that shall buy goods 
with those claims for money, written 
on the pieces of paper which make 
up some 97 parts out of the 100 of 
its receipts; but it is only a decid- 
ing and determining machine. It 
never received those 97 hundredths 
in capital, and it never employs 
them itself in acquiring the capital 
which they can purchase. If the 
City knew what capital. is, it would 
never bemoan the loss of idle goods 
any more than of so many pebbles ; 
nor would writers like the ‘ Econo- 
mist’ propagate such empty theories 
as, that gold never touched in a 
reserve, and never lent, gave any 
power of lending, or exerted any 
action on the rate of discount in the 
money market. The ‘ Economist’ 
would “never have uttered deliber- 
ately such a climax of economical 
absurdity as to call “the aggregate 
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sums standing to the credit of vari- 
ous persons in the ledgers of bill- 
brokers and bankers loanable capi- 
tal.” Lines in ledgers capital! ! 
According to that idea all the debts 
standing in tradesmen’s shop-books 
must be capital also; and the world 
regards the utterers of such defini- 
tions as oracles on currency! From 
what treatise of political economy 
does the ‘Economist’ derive its 
definition of capital? How, if the 
‘Economist’ had a class of students 
to teach, would it be able to define 
capital in such a way as to include 
“sums standing to credit in 
ledgers”? It would su our 
powers to accomplish such a feat. 
Perhaps the ‘Economist’ would 
say that capital and the power to 
buy capital are the same thing. If 
that is so, how much science is there 
in political economy ? 





THE DESCENT OF MAN. 


A CONTINUATION OF AN OLD SONG. 


Air—‘ Greensleeves.” 


(Darwin loqguitur.) 


“Man comes from a Mammal that lived up a tree, 
And a great coat of hair on his outside had he, 
Very much like the Dreadnaughts we frequently see— 
Which nobody can deny. 


.“* He had points to his ears, and a tail to his rump, 
To assist him with ease through the branches to jump— 
In some cases quite long, and in some a mere stump— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“This mammal, abstaining from mischievous pranks, 
Was thought worthy in time to be raised from the ranks, 
And with some small ado came to stand on two shanks— 
Which nobody can deny. 


“Thus planted, his course he so prudently steered, . 
That his hand soon improved and his intellect cleared ; 
Then his forehead enlarged and his tail disappeared— 

Which nobody can deny. 
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_* 'Tisn’t easy to settle when Man became Man ; 
When the Monkey-type stopped and the Human began ; 
But some very queer things were involved in the plan— 
Which nobody can deny. 


‘‘ Women plainly had beards and big whiskers at first ; 
While the man supplied milk when the baby was nursed ; 
And some other strong facts I could tell—if I durst— 

Which nobody can deny. 


‘Our aboreal sire had a pedigree too : 
The Marsupial system comes here into view ; 
So we'll trace him, I think, to a Great Kangaroo— 
Which nobody can deny. 


‘The Kangaroo’s parent, perhaps, was a bird ; 
But an Ornithorhyncus would not be absurd : 
Then to frogs and strange fishes we back are referred— 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Thus far Darwin has said: But the root of the Tree, 

Its nature, its name, and what caused it to be, 

Seem a secret to him, just as much as to me— 
Which nobody can deny. 


? Did it always exist as a great institution ? 
And what made it start on its first evolution ? 
As to this our good friend offers no contribution— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Yet I think that if Darwin would make a clean breast, 

Some Botanical views would be frankly confessed, 

And that all Flesh is Grass would stand boldly expressed— 
Which nobody can deny. 


The Loves of the Plants, so deliciously sung, 

Must have softened his heart, when his bosom was young, 

And the Temple of Nature has prompted his tongue— 
Which nobody can deny. 


\ But now if in future good breeding we prize, 
To be cherubs and angels we some day may rise ; 
And, indeed, some sweet angels are now in my eyes— 
Which nobody can deny. 


s If this is our wish, we must act with due care ; 
And in choosing our spouses no pains we should spare, 
But select only those that are wise, good, and fair— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Yet however he came by it, Man has a Soul, 
hat will not so submit to despotic control, 
As to make Monks and Nuns of three-fourths of the whole— 
Which nobody can deny. 
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The Bad may be pretty, the Good may be plain ; 

And sad matches are made from the lucre of gain ; 

So perhaps as we are we shall likely remain— 
Which nobody can deny. 


} 


After all, then, I ask, what’s the object in view ? 
And what practical good from this creed can ensue ? 
I can’t find in it much that’s both useful and new— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Our old friend Lucretius* explained long ago 

How the fittest survive and the weak are laid low; 

And our friends of the Farm must a thing or two know— 
Which nobody can deny. 


I would ne’er take offence at what’s honestly meant, 

Or that truth should be told of our lowly descent ; 

To be sprung from the dust Iam humbly content— 
Which nobody can deny. 


But this groping and guessing may all be mistaken, 

And in sensitive minds may much trouble awaken, 

So Pll shut up my book, and go back to my Bacon t— 
Which nobody can deny. © 





* Lucretius, v. 837-877. 

+ Certainly the Darwinian theory, though it may be interesting as a theory, 
is a considerable encroachment on Baconian principles, which require that no 
theory should be adopted without an adequate induction from facts much more 
directed and complete than any that the Darwinians have yet discovered—if, 
indeed, they have discovered any fact at all that infers the possibility of the 
transformations which they promulgate. 

The ‘ Botanic Garden,’ the work of old Erasmus Darwin, was more popular 
in its day, and is less popular now, than it deserves to be. His ‘Temple of 
Nature,’ a posthumous publication, announces in “ pompous rhyme” nearly the 
same views of Evolution as those now in vogue. 
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HOW CAN WE 


A story is told of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and we believe it to be in 
substance authentic, that discussing 
one day Mr. Gladstone’s position 
and future prospects as a statesman, 
he made use of this expression: 
‘Gladstone is a prodigy in his way ; 
nothing can keep him back: he 
must become Prime Minister of 
this country sooner or later, and 
the end will be disastrous both to 
the country and: himself.” Lord 
Palmerston’s prediction, assuming it 
to have been uttered, has already 
received its fulfilment in more re-. 
spects than one. Mr. Gladstone is 
Prime Minister of this country. 
He has been so for better than two 
years. His tenure of office has 
thus far been signalised by a course 
of legislation the boldest and most 
unconstitutional on record. We do 
not think that the most devoted 
of his followers will contend that 
the results have been productive of 
unmitigated gain to the country. 
Whether or no the future of his 
official life is to end in positive dis- 
aster to the country and to himself, 
is is not for us to guess. Certainly 
appearances are little favourable to 
a better conclusion. The country 
is far from satisfied with the plight 
in which Mr. Gladstone has landed 
it. Mr. Gladstone is not at ease in 
contemplating either the past or the 
future of the country. How can he 
be? Mr. Gladstone is, by natural 
temperament, the most sensitive 
man in the House of Commons. 
Strange as it may sound in the ears 
of some of our readers, we profess 
also our belief in his perfect con- 
scientiousness. His perception of 
the line which separates moral right 
from moral wrong is morbidly clear: 
his suffering, as often as circum- 
stances constrain him, or he assumes 
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that they constrain him, to overpass 
that line, is morbidly acute. | So far 
as he is himself concerned, it would 
therefore create in us no surprise 
whatever, if at any moment he were 
to break down under the combined 
pressure of political failure and ~ 
self-reproach. And if events occur 
of weight enough to hurry on so 
dire a private calamity, then we 
may depend upon it that public 
calamity will have kept pace with, 
perhaps preceded it. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the tide of public affairs 
seems to have set in of late 
with great violence in that direc- 
tion. What a humiliating session 
—to the country as well as to its 
governors—has already been that on 
which Parliament entered only six 
weeks ago! The Speech from the 
Throne—the longest and least gram- 
matical on record—shadowed forth 
a course of action which, in its most 
important points, was at once de- 
parted from. Both positively and 
negatively, the hopes created by it 
are already falsified. It would seem, 
indeed, as if the Ministerial mind 
had become so confused by the many 
practical mistakes committed in the 
recess, that it was’ neither compe- 
tent to draw up a programme such as 
it became the Sovereign to propose, 
nor capable of adhering to its own 
plan after it had been enunciated. 
For what is the spectacle that meets 
our gaze? <A promise is given, in 
terms as explicit as the reasons as- 
signed for it are clear and just, that 
the Government will attempt no- 
thing in the way of legislation for 
Ireland this session which shall have 
a tendency to provoke party strife. 
The Houses scarcely meet for the 
transaction of business ere Pandora’s 
box is opened in the shape of a re- 
quest that the Commons will con- 
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cede to her Majesty’s Ministers a 
secret committee to inquire into the 
state of certain Irish counties where 
crime abounds, and to suggest some 
means of dealing effectually with 
the case. Again, the announcement 
is made that a measure is in pre 
paration for so manipulating the 
military resources of the country, as 
to lift us for ever above the reach of 
undue confidence on the one hand 
and disgraceful panic on the other. 
The mountain labours, and a, mouse 
comes forth. All that as yet seems 
assured to us comes to this, that at 
a very heavy expense to the country 
—at a cost the exact amount of 
which nobody appears td know— 
an end is to be put to the prac- 
tice of purchasing commissions in 
the army. Meanwhile questions 
arise, bearing upon the sayings and 
doings of the Ministers during the 
recess, which are either evaded in 
a very awkward and disingenuous 
manner, or are answered by pal- 
pable equivocation. Nor are the 
Queen’s servants careful—and this is 
not the least curious feature in the 
case—always to hold the same tone 
and tell the same story on such occa- 
sions. The Prime Minister, on the 
contrary, has more than once said one 
thing in the House of Commons, and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs said another in the House of 
Lords, when called upon to account 
for the same blunder, or clear up the 
same ground of perplexity. 

But it is not thus alone that the 
Government has lost caste of late, 
as well in Parliament as out of it. 
There seems to be among its leading 
members an extraordinary lack of 
common discretion, Squabbles have 
taken place in more than one public 
department, which, if they could not 
be avoided, ought at least to have 
been kept secret. The Secretary of 
State for War, for example, has fallen 
out with Major-General Balfour, to 
whom he looked not very many 
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months ago as the regenerator of 
his office. Brought in to dry-nurse 
Sir Henry Storks, that officer is 
understood to have reduced to 
order the inorganic atoms out of 
which the new Central Depart- 
ment was to be formed. Bravely 
and frankly he took upon himself 
at the same time the odium of 
a score of unpopular economies ; 
and did in other respects, and did 
well, what may be described as the 
dirty work of the War Office. Now 
let us not be misunderstood. Gene- 
ral Balfour is a high-minded and 
honourable gentleman, who would 
not on any consideration lend him- 
self to a proceeding which, in his 
opinion, partook in the most remote 
degree of meanness. But, like his 
father-in-law, the late Joseph Hume, 
he is a rigid economist; and when 
he sees, or imagines that he sees, 
improvidence in a public servant, or 
waste in the management of public 
property, he will come down upon 
the offender, and stop at once the 
progress of the offence, let the con- 
sequences to individuals be what 
they may. Indeed, so uncompro- 
misingly is he understood to have 
played out the part assigned to him, 
that, as aware happens in like 
cases, he got himself an ill name, 
besides here and there carrying his 
zeal for retrenchment beyond the 
strict. limits of efficiency. Still it 
was not for those who put him for- 
ward in such a series of opera- 
tions to desert, far less to turn 
round upon him, as soon as the 
operations began to be clamoured 

inst. We are told—we cannot 
answer for the truth of the story— 
that more than a year ago, when the 
great work of cutting down was in 
its prime, General Balfour received 
such treatment at the hands of his 
superiors that he walked out of the 
office, and announced" his intention 
never to enterit again. There was, of 
course, a great hubbub. Sir Henry 
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Storks declared that if General Bal- 
four quitted the office, he should quit 
it also. Lord de Grey—so the story 
runs—was called in to restore peace ; 
and the angry General—proper apo- 
logies being tendered to him—re- 
sumed his labours. Subsequently 
he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and had things all his own 
way. But alas for the ingratitude 
of statesmen! The lack of gun- 
powder, the deficiency of rifles, the 
backward state of our forts in re- 
gard to armament—these, with the 
silence that prevailed in the arse- 
nals, at once alarmed and offended 
the nation, and on somebody the 
blame must be thrown. It was 
thrown upon Sir George Balfour, 
and he becomes the scape-goat. 
They manage these things well, in 
one important respect, at the War 
Office. When they fall out, they 
speak slightingly of one another, of 
course, and the weakest goes to the 
wall; but they take care to prevent 
their brawls, and the causes of them, 
from getting into the newspapers. 
Not so in the other great spending 
department of the State: there we 
have had scandal upon scandal, of 
which the end is not yet, nor, as far 
as we can perceive, is there any 
immediate prospect of attaining to 
it. Thorns in the side of our great 
naval administrator, Mr. Childers, 
have been Sir Spencer Robinson 
and Mr. Reed. These obstinate in- 
dividuals persist in refusing to 
accept a responsiblity which the 
First Lord, when it suited his own 
purpose, claimed as belonging ex- 
clusively to himself. And being 
censured by their chief in a minute 
which makes its way into the ‘ Times’ 
before it has been submitted to the 
persons most deeply affected by it, 
they, not unnaturally, insist on 
being allowed to’ make use of the 
same medium through which to 
vindicate their character with the 
public. We really do not recollect 
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an occurrence in official life so digs- 
creditable to all concerned as this 
controversy. Nor is it to the late 
First Lord and his subordinates ex- 
clusively that the discredit arisi 
out of a very unseemly q 
attaches. Mr. Gladstone must needs 


thrust his finger in the pie, and 
The outlines of the story 


defiles it. 
are these. 

By the new constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty, the First Lord 
centres in himself all the power and 
all the’ responsibility which under 
the old constitution he used to share 
with the other members of the 
Board. Mr. Childers, energetic, im- 
pulsive, and self-willed, determined 
some time ago, in opposition to the 
advice of his naval colleagues, in- 
cluding the Surveyor, to introduce 
a new class of vessel into the fleet; 
and the unfortunate Captain was 
in consequence built, fitted, manned, 
and sent to sea. Great was the ex- 
ultation of her godfather over the 
issues which attended the first trial 
of this, his own special war-ship. 
She was a complete success ; and all 
the merit of bringing her forward, 
and thereby inaugurating a revolu- 
tion in naval architecture, belonged 
to him. But by-and-by that ter- 
rible catastrophe occurred over 
which the nation still mourns, and 
Mr. Childers changed his tone. The 
experiment had failed, and failed 
awfully. Why did the Surveyor of 
the Navy ever permit it to be made ? 
What was he placed at Whitehall 
for, except to provide that only sea- 
worthy vessels—the best of their 
class—should be rated in the British 
fleet? Now we are not going to 
defend Sir Spencer Robinson, who 
is quite able to defend himself; but 
we must say that it was neither 
generous nor just in the late First 
Lord to throw upon the Surveyor 
that responsibility for miscarriage 
in an expedient which he had osten- 
tatiously and determinedly, and on 
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every possible occasion, claimed for 
himself, so long as the experiment 
promised to be successful. But this 
is not all. Mr. Childers and Mr. 
Gladstone, between them, stand 
chargeable with inflicting on Sir 
Spencer Robinson a very cruel and 
irreparable wrong in connection with 
his professional prospects. The 
absurd regulation which denies to 
service at the Admiralty — where, 
more, one would think, than any- 
where else, officers might be ex- 
pected to become masters of their 
profession—a claim to be retained 
on the Active List, compelled Sir 
. Spencer Robinson, in December last, 
to choose between following his own 
inclinations and remaining where 
he was. The command at Sheer- 
ness was vacant. He had all but 
completed his ten years ashore. 


The First Lord offered him the com- 
mand, but added that his retirement 
from the Admiralty would be an 
irreparable loss to himself and to 


the Service. 
man so circumstanced do? Sir 
Spencer Robinson postponed both 
personal inclination and the hon- 
ourable ambition of rising in 
his profession to the public good, 
and accepted a second tenure of 
office as Surveyor of the Navy, to 
which a Junior Naval Lordship was 
attached. . 

Mr. Childers had given little 
satisfaction, either to his naval col- 
leagues or to the Service, by assum- 
ing, as he did, the command of the 
Channel Fleet. Whether or not 
any criticisms uttered on that eccen- 
tric act were repeated to him, we 
cannot tell; but not long after his 
return from the cruise, the harmony 
of the Office in Whitehall appears 
to have been disturbed. Mr. Reed 
sent in his resignation. He was 
prevailed upon to recall it: he did 
so, serving a little longer in his 
place, and by-and-by withdrew. 
Sir Spencer Robinson also gave 


What could a gentle-. 
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signs of impatience. He and the 
First Lord did not always see things 
through the same medium, and ru- 
mours of a second resignation got 
abroad. These, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone eagerly contradicted in the 
House of Commons, assuring the 
House that an abler and more 
thoroughly honest public servant 
than "Sir Spencer Robinson never 
lived. By-and-by came the loss of 
the Captain ; then a long interview 
between the First Lord and the 
Surveyor of the Navy; then a mem- 
orandum of what had passed at the 
interview, drawn up by the First 
Lord and handed to Mr. Gladstone ; 
and finally, a minute censuring 
the Surveyor in the strongest 
terms. This done, Mr. Childers 
again quits England in search of 
the health which we are glad to 
find is returning to him. But he 
had not left his work incomplete. 
Mr. Gladstone opens a correspond- 
ence with the Surveyor of the 
Navy, and announces to him that 
his resignation has been accepted, 
very considerately leaving Sir Spen- 
cer to fix the precise date, within 
reasonable limits, of his actual re- 
tirement from office. It is to no 
purpose that the Surveyor replies 
that he has not resigned, that he 
never did resign, nor had any inten- 
tion of resigning. Mr. Childers’s 
written memorandum tells a dif- 
ferent tale, and to that the Prime 
Minister adheres. And here comes, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary in- 
cident of all. Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, being still in office, asks leave 
to publish a minute which he had 
drawn up in reply to Mr. Childers’s 
minute, already gone the round of 
the newspapers. Mr. Gladstone ad- 
mits that such a proceeding would 
be fair,—indeed that Sir Spencer has 
a right to avail himself of pub- 
licity in vindication. of his charac- 
ter. But Mr. Gladstone suggests 
that, in order to avoid establishing 
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an inconvenient precedent, Sir 
Spencer Robinson will do well to 
falsify the date of his own docu- 
ment!! Whether this remarkable 
correspondence is ended, or what 
line of action, if any, may be 
expected to arise out of it, we do 
not know. But we do know that 
Mr. Gladstone and the Admiralty 
have been terribly damaged, not 
with the Opposition only, for that 
would go for little, but with their 
own friends, by the whole proceed- 
ing. Honest Radicals—and honest 
Radicals there are—cannot bolt such 
things as garbled quotations, secret 
memoranda, and invitations to change 
the dates of semi-official documents. 
And we are very much mistaken if 
the Prime Minister himself, with 
his clear perception of right and 
wrong, and his very tender con- 
science, be not more put out by this 
Fracas and its consequences than 
he cares to confess even to the wife 
of his bosom. Meanwhile the Duke 
of Somerset, an old colleague of the 
Prime Minister, has taken the mat- 
ter up, and in spite of all the op- 
position which the Government 
could offer, has got his committee 
of inquiry in the Lords. We anxi- 
ously await the report of that com- 
mittee, and the publication of the 
evidence—as yet kept secret. If 
the rumours which reach us be true, 
it will prove a most instructive docu- 
ment. 

These may 
after all, of ver'y secondary import- 
ance. We do not so regard them. 
True, they affect individuals more 
than they affect the State. 
individuals affected by them are, be 
it remembered, her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; and if her Majesty’s Ministers 
be either incapable of seeing what 
is right in their dealings with one 
another, or, seeing, are so little mas- 
ters of themselves as not to be able 
to adhere to what is right at some 
‘sacrifice of private feeling, they are 
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manifestly unfit to be at the head 
of affairs in a great country like this, 
We will, however, look beyond these 
departmental and financial mistakes, 
and ask, What bave her Majesty's 
Ministers done for England or for 
Europe during a crisis the most 
momentous that has occurred in the 
world’s history? Let us see. 

It will be in the reader’s recollec- 
tion that ever since 1867 a feeling 
of intense uneasiness in regard. to 
the future filled all thoughtful minds, 
both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent. Everybody felt that the 
reign of peace was at an end. The 
lesser strifes in which Italy and 
Denmark played their parts had 
opened the door to a greater; and 
Austria, measuring her strength with 
Prussia, went down. There remained 
after this only three great military 
Powers, each jealous of the other 
two, and all alike aspiring to give 
some day or another the law to 
Europe. One of these Powers— 
Russia — was indeed understood to 
be as yet indisposed to active opera- 
tions. She had a long lee-way of 
preparations to make up; and her 
policy—the same now that it has 
ever been—indisposed her to take a 
side openly in such differences as 
might arise in the West. But the 
attitude of France towards Prussia, 
and of Prussia towards France, could 
not be mistaken. Both counted on 
a speedy rupture; and each in its 
own way made ready for a struggle 
which must determine, as both keen- 
ly felt, their relative places as great 
nations for many a day to come. 

It was at this moment, when there 
was an ominous lull in military pre- 
parations on the Continent —just 
after, through the skilful manage- 
ment of the present Lord Derby, 
the Luxembourg misunderstanding 
had been got rid of, that Mr. Glad- 
stone acceded to office. His mind 
was too much engrossed with plans 
of domestic legislation to take any 
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account whatever of what might be 
going on abroad. France and Prus- 
sia were free, so far as he was con- 
cerned, to fall out or to keep the 

as best suited their private 
humours. He had not forced his 
way into Downing Street for any 
such Quixotic purpose as that the 
legitimate influence of England 
should be exercised for the good of 
mankind at large. His views did 
not extend beyond strictly domestic 
matters. He had the Established 
Church to pull down in Ireland; 
he had the tenure of land—both in 
its ownership and its occupancy—to 
revolutionise in that part of the 
United Kingdom; and he had 
pledged himself to his would-be 
constituents in Lancashire — who, 
infatuated men as they were, refused 
to have anything to say to him— 
that his first official act would be 
to reduce both the navy and army 
to the lowest possible figure, and 
lighten thereby the load of tax- 
ation which the people carried. He 
did not succeed in convincing the 
electors of Lancashire of his own 
merits, but he did succeed in becom- 
ing Prime Minister. Greenwich, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, provided him with a 
seat in the House of Commons, 
and she reaped her reward. Mr. 
Gladstone faithfully redeemed his 
pledges. The Irish Church went 
by the board; the Irish Land Bill 
became law. Dockyards were closed ; 
artificers paid off; and the strength 
of the army reduced by a process 
which dislocated and rendered it 
thoroughly inefficient in all its 
parts. The two former triumphs 
waited upon Mr. Gladstone’s Parlia- 
mentary labours during the ses- 
sions of 1868-69 and 1869-70, the 
two latter became consummated in 
the early part of 1870. By the 
month of June in that year, Wool- 
wich Dockyard was shut up; 
Deptford Dockyard was sold; the 
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Colonies were denuded of their gar- 
risons; and twenty thousand trained 
soldiers were sent about their busi- 
ness, most of them to beg their 
bread. 

From the dream of security into 
which his Parliamentary successes 
had lulled him, Mr. Gladstone was 
suddenly awakened by tidings which 
came from abroad. There was war 
between Prussia and France; and 
Belgium, threatened by both Powers, 
sent urgent messages to inquire 
whether, in the event of her neutra- 
lity being violated, England would 
give her the support which by 
treaty she was bound to render. Of 
what Mr. Gladstone and Lord Gran- 
ville told us respecting their efforts 
to prevent the breaking-out of hos- 
tilities, we need not take any ac- 
count. Nobody questions the 
truth of their statements: they 
remonstrated, they advised, they 
warned; but they did not goa step 
farther, for the best of all reasons, 
they had disarmed England, and 
were therefore incapable of forbid- 
ding what they idly deprecated. 
But their conduct towards Belgium 
admits of no excuse. Mr. Gladstone, 
when questioned on that head, de- 
clined to answer. We cannot state 
for certainty, because the occasion 
never arose; but our belief is, that, 
in spite of Lord Granville’s protes- 
tations to the contrary, not a man 
would have crossed the sea from 
England had Belgium been invaded 
either by the French or the Ger- 
mans. Be that, however, as it may, 
the fact to be noticed is this, the 
bad practice of which we have 
elsewhere spoken as peculiar to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration, whereby 
the representative of the Goverr- 
ment in the House of Commons 
says one thing, and the represen- 
tative of the Government in the 
House of Lords says another, <—— 
as early as July of lagt year. That 
it has been very faithfully persever- 
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ed in ever since, we shall take occa- 
sion to show as we goon. ‘ 

With the astounding events that 
gave their character to the months 
which intervened between the pro- 

tion of Parliament in July 
1870, and its meeting again in 
February last, we are not here inti- 
mately concerned. They have left a 
mark upon the world’s history never 
to be-erased. But to us their interest 
turns mainly upon the fact, that 
they help us to form a just estimate 
of the characters and capacities of 
the men by whom the country is at 
this moment governed. One conse- 
_— of the great war was to make 

e nation impatient of the unwise 
parsimony which had been applied 
to its military resources. People 
saw so strongly that a mistake had 
been committed in weakening the 
army by 20,000 men, that, just 
before Parliament rose, Mr. Cardwell 
was compelled to ask for a supple- 
mentary grant of two. millions with 
which to make good that deficiency. 
This was in July. In December, if 
we recollect right—at all events, 
some five months or more after the 
money had been voted—Mr. Cardwell 
boasted to his constituents in Oxford 
that the entire force was raised. 
Now, if Mr. Cardwell’s statements 
were true to the letter—which, with- 
out charging him with wilful mis- 
statement of facts, we venture to 
doubt—where would have been the 
ground of boasting? Five or six 
months are required by us to get 
20,000 recruits together. Why, 
the war between Germany and 
France, counting from the first inter- 
change of defiances to the signing 
of the preliminaries of peace, lasted 
only seven months. These are not, 
therefore, times in which nations, 
anticipating a possible and sudden 
call to arms, can wait five months or 
five weeks in order to put them- 
selves in a posture of defence. But 
this is not all. Mr. Cardwell’s 
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20,000 recruits were not brought 
under the colours simultaneously, 
They came in driblets, insomuch 
that probably one-half of them were 
only beginning their prelimi 
drill when he made his speech at 
Oxford ; and of the rest not a tenth 
part had as yet taken their places 
in the ranks. Now men so circum- 
stanced, however brave and strong, 
are useless as soldiers—just as the 
wretched levies which M. Gambetta 
sent against the Prussians proved 
themselves tobe. Finally, Mr. Card- 
well, whether by design or otherwise, 
omitted a very important item from 
his statement. He forgot to take 
account of the casualties in the ranks 
which five or six months, even in 
peace-time, occasion. We must 
therefore deduct from the 20,000 
young men taken on at least 7000 
that were needed to fill the gaps 
caused by death and ordinary dis- 
charges. Hence we cannot in real- 
ity count on more than 13,000 ill- 
drilled men as added: to the force 
which was available previously to 
the late increase: in other words, 
we are by 7000 men weaker than 
we were last July, after expending 
it is hard to say how much money 
in tempting 13,000 raw recruits to 
take the place of 20,000 veteran 
soldiers. Mr. Cardwell is the last 
man among the members of the pre- 
sent Administration whom we would 
charge with a deliberate purpose of 
falsifying facts in order to gain an 
object; but his language both at 
Oxford and in the House of Com- 
mons is, to say the least, disingenu- 
ous on this head. He made a great 
mistake, and he knows it. Why 
should he hesitate to admit the fact, 
doing his best at the same time to 
make amends for it? 

We come now to the session itself, 
which opened, as our readers will re- 
collect, on the 9th of February last. 
The long, rambling, and ungramma- 
tical Speech from the Throne was not - 
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such as to challenge opposition, when 
the Address in reply came to be moved. 
It gave, however, to Mr. Disraeli an 
opportunity, which he promptly 
seized, of criticising the conduct of 
her Majesty’s Ministers during the 
recess. Among other points assailed 
was the attitude assumed by the 
Government in consequence of an 
announcement from St. Petersburg 
that Russia did not intend to hold 
herself any longer bound by that 
condition in the a of 1856 
which neutralised the Black Sea. 
This, as Mr. Disraeli ably pointed 
out, was tantamount to the abroga- 
tion of the Treaty altogether; and 
the English Government, in consent- 
ing to-a conference on the subject, 
forgot what was due to their own 
honour and that of the country. 
Mr. Gladstone started up in a rage, 
and after severely animadverting on 
other passages in Mr. Disraeli’s speech, 
proceeded to notice the charge of 
truckling to Russia in these words :-— 


“The right honourable gentleman 
has discussed at great length—perhaps 
at greater length than was necessary 
on an occasion of this kind—the Cri- 
mean war. He said that one valuable 
result of that war was, the neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea, and that when 
we received the note of Prince Gort- 
chakoff stating that in consequence of 
what Russia considered to be breaches 
of the treaty, she was no longer bound 
to observe its stipulations with refe- 
rence to the Black Sea, we ought to 
have warned her that she must take 
the consequences ; and what the con- 
sequences are in this case there can be 
no doubt whatever. But. the right 
honourable gentleman says that the 
Treaty of 1856, if it produced nothing 
else, produced one result of the utmost 
value, and of the most vital import- 
ance"in the East—the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea. That was never, as far 
as I know, the view of the British 
Government. In this House, in the 
year 1856, I declared my confident con- 
viction that it was impossible to main- 
tain the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea. Ido not speak from direct com- 
munication with Lord Clarendon, but 
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I have been told, since his death, that 
he never attached value to the neu- 
tralisation. Again, I do not speak 
from direct communication, but I have 
been told that Lord Palmerston always 
looked upon the neutralisation as an 
arrangement which might be main 
tained for a limited number of years, 
but which, from its character, it was 
impossible to maintain permanently.” 
There are two circumstances eon- 
nected with these declarations which 
gave to them at the moment a pecu- 
liar character, and fully, as it ap- 
pears to us, bear out the opinion 
which we have expressed elsewhere 
of the political immorality of our 
present rulers. In the first place, 
the Conference, to which the En 
lish Government had weakly phi | 
was then in progress. The: sole 
cause of its meeting was to con- 
sider the insolent message from St. 
Petersburg, to which our Foreign 
Minister, in a moment of unusual 
energy, had sent at first a firm and 
dignified reply. Now what could 
the assembled diplomatists make of 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement, except 
that the First Minister of the English 
Crown put no store whatever upon 
that condition of the Treaty of 1856 
which Russia had determined to 
violate, and that England was 
ready, at Mr. Gladstone’s bidding, 
to eat dirt in any quantity? That 
the members of the Conference did 
so interpret Mr. Gladstone’s declara- 
tions, the event has proved. There 
is an end to the neutralisation of 
the Black Sea; and Lord Granville 
boasts that in yielding that point 
England has had her own way in 
the Conference. Bad enough this, 
as far as the honour of this country 
is concerned, involving material con- 
sequences, the importance of which 
will appear in due time. But just 
observe how it tells upon the per- 
sonal characters of our rulers. : 
Mr. Gladstone’s assertions respect- 
ing the views of the Government in 
1856, and the opinions of Lords 
Clarendon and Palmerston, in regard 
to the importance of maintaining the 
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neutrality of the Black Sea, came 
upon us all like a thunderclap. We 
had laboured under the delusive be- 
lief that the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea was the one advantage 
gained by our success in the Crimean 
war, and that both Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Palmerston had regarded 
it as the key-stone of the Treaty. 
Lord Cairns, among others, enter- 
tained this opinion, and took the 
earliest opportunity of expressing it 
jin the House of Lords. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Foreign Secretary, being ap- 
pealed to, admitted that Lord Cairns 
was right. He, Lord Granville, had 
never heard that either Lord Claren- 
don or Lord Palmerston thought 
lightly of the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea. He knew, on the con- 
trary, that negotiations for peace 
were broken off at Vienna because 
Russia refused to accept this partic- 
ular condition, and that she yielded 
the point at last only when convinced 
that her resources were unequal to 
a continuance of the war. .Mr. Glad- 


stone, had, therefore, gone beyond 
the mark in asserting as facts matters 
of which he could have had no cog- 


nisance. For Mr. Gladstone, when 
he made the speech in 1856 to which 
in 1871 he referred, was not in the 
Government at all. He had seceded 
from it and gone into Opposition 
soon after the evil consequences of 
his own and Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
mismanagement at the Treasury be- 
gan to make themselves felt. ‘Here, 
then, are two very curious illus- 
trations of the novel views of public 
and private honour which are be- 
inning to be entertained among 

inisters of. the Crown, It. suits 
the purposes of the head of the Ad- 
ministration to misstate two facts, 
and he misstates them. He tries to 
make the House of Commons be- 
lieve that words spoken by a private 
Member in 1856 were spoken by 
& Member of the Government. He 
attributes to Lords Clarendon and 
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Palmerston opinions which the 
never held, and statements whic 
they never uttered. But,/he does 
these things in the cause of peace; 
because the truth plainly spoken 
would disturb the harmony of ‘the 
Conference ; nay, might lead to war. 
He is found out, it is true, and 
the consequences are, that his 
own Minister for Foreign Affairs is 
obliged to contradict him. . How 
can we trust a man whose code of 
morals is such, that it offers no im- 
pediment to the postponement of 
truth to convenience? But we have 
not yet done with this part of. our 
subject. Soon after the receipt of 
Count Gortchakoff’s despatch, and 
while Lord Granville’s spirited 
reply was still on the road to St. 
Petersburg, Mr. Odo Russell, the 
honest and able Under-Secretary of 
State at the Foreign Office, was sent 
to Versailles to consult with Count 
Bismark in regard to the course 
which it might be necessary under 
existing circumstances to pursue. 
Why the Minister of Prussia, which, 
when all is said, had been | 
more than neutral in the war 0 
1854-56, should have been appealed 
to for advice or assistance in the 
complication, we have never heard 
a plausible reason assigned. No 
doubt Mr. Gladstone had his reasons, 
and perhaps we might make a good 
guess at them if we chose ; but thatis 
neither here nor there. It is with Mr. 
Odo Russell’s manner of fulfilling 
his mission, and with the incidents 
arising out of it, that we are con- 
cerned. The Government had been 
requested to instruct Parliament on 
the former of these heads; 
papérs were printed and laid upon 
the table explanatory of the mission 
and its objects. Among the rest 
appeared a despatch from Mr. Odo 
Russell, in which it is stated, that 
in conference with the German Chan- 
cellor he had taken occasion te iv 
out “that the question raised by 
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Russia was of such a nature as, in 
its present state, would compel Eng- 
land, with or without allies, to go 
to war with Russia.” We need 
scarcely add that this particular des- 
patch from Mr. Russell had no busi- 
ness to be where members found it. 
Its insertion among the documents 
prepared for the edification of Par- 
liament was a lamentable mistake. 
The last thing in the world which 
Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone 
desired was to make confidants of 
the Legislature and the public on 
any subject touching a matter of 
such extreme delicacy. It is easy 
to understand, therefore, how angry 
both must have been when the omin- 
ous terms of Mr. Russell’s communi- 
cation confronted them in the Blue- 
book. But the mischief was done, 
so all that remained for them was 
to consider how the unfortunate dis- 
closure might be rendered as little 
damaging to themselves as possible. 
Their first impulse was to deny that 
Mr. Odo Russell had any authority 
to speak as he did. Hence, when 
Sir John Hay addressed a question 
to Mr. Gladstone on the subject, Mr. 
Gladstone was ready with his reply : 
“The argument used by Mr. Odo 
Russell was not one which had been 
dictated by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” A thoroughly Gladstonian 
expression, thus vibrating, so to 
speak, between truth and falsehood, 
and capable of being interpreted 
with a leaning in either direction as 
should best suit the convenience of 
the speaker. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, as we all know, finds it difficult 
to reply to a question on any subject 
without surrounding his answer with 
a multiplicity of words—some relev- 
ant, others the reverse. And words 
were not spared on this more than 
on other occasions. But they neither 
added to the strength of the denial 
just quoted, nor took away from it. 
He left the House to believe that Mr. 
Russell had exceeded his instruc- 
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tions in speaking to Count Bismark 
of the possible occurrence of war 
between England and Russia on ac- 
count of the violation of the Treaty 
of 1856. 

A few days passed, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli returned to the charge. He 
blamed Mr. Gladstone for many 
things; and for this, among the rest, 
that “‘he had thrown over his own 
agent.” Mr. Russell, he observed, 
could not have possibly threatened 
war had not the Government which 
he represented authorised him to do 
so. Any other course of conduct 
would have been an outrage on com- 
mon-sense, besides committing the 
Government to a policy from fol- 
lowing up which it could not with- 
honour escape. What followed? 
Mr. Gladstone, afraid, as it seemed, 
to repeat his negation, yet «shrinking 
from a frank ayowal of the truth, 
went into a long argument to 
prove that diplomatists are justified 
in exercising their own discretion 
even to the use of threats, if by 
threatening they see reason to believe 
that they will carry their point. But 
as to committing the Government 
which they represent, that is a 
groundless assertion. No! Threats 
used to gain a special end are mere 
Sulmina bruta. If they succeed, 
good and well; the diplomatist has 
earned a civic crown. If they fail, he 
loses caste both with his own and 
the rival Government; but his own 
Government is not bound to save his 
credit by carrying his threats into 
effect, unless circumstances other- 
wise recommend the proceeding. 

Mr. Gladstone’s second explana- 
tion only made matters worse. It 
was torn to pieces, demolished, and 
hooted down. Is he brought 
thereby to the end of his resources ? 
Far from it. he real fact was, 
that Mr. Odo Russell had never 
spoken of going to war with Russia 
at all. He fully explained to 
Count Bismark the terms of the 
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Treaty of 1856; whereupon Count 
Bismark, and not he, gave to them 
the interpretation which had so 
much startled the House of Com- 
mons. Did the House doubt this ? 
He would read the despatch in 
the hearing of mefnbers, and leave 
them to judge whether or no the 
views which he took of its purport 
were correct. He read the despatch, 
accompanying the operation with 
arunning comment. It was a sorry 
— to witness. Nobody in 
the House believed him, not even 
his colleagues sitting on the same 
bench with himself. Not, yet, how- 
ever, was the cup of degradation 
drunk to the dregs. A few days 
subsequently there arrived another 
despatch from Mr. Odo Russell, 
which could not be burked. That 
gentleman, having read in Versailles 
an account of the proceedings arising 
‘ out of Sir John Hay’s question, 
considered himself bound, as a man, 
of honour, to tell the truth. Without 
waiting to be asked for an explana- 
tion, he wrote a letter, in which 
he distinctly stated that the words 
commented on in the House of 
Commons were his words, and that 
he had addressed them to Count 
Bismark in the name of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because the 
Government had authorised him so 
to do; and because any other form 
of speech on such an _ occasion 
would have amounted to an avowal 
that England would never again— 
be her engagements what they 
might—draw her sword. How the 
members of the Liberal party felt 
when Mr. Gladstone expressed him- 
self satisfied with Mr. Russell’s ex- 
planation, we cannot pretend to say. 
We only know that while he was 
fencing with Mr. rs 


israeli’s original 
comment on them, ty looked as if 


they wished themselves anywhere 


except in the House. When out of 
his own mouth he subsequently con- 
victed himself of something which 
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we do not care to specify, they h 
their heads and were silent fie 
Being on the subject of Mr, 
Odo Russell’s sayings and doings, 
it may be as well to complete . 
the history of the foreign transac- 
tions in which he bore a part, be- 
fore turning our attention to the 
course of domestic legislation as 
Ministers have thus far directed it. 
Paris, subdued by famine and dis- 
appointed in its hopes of relief from 
without, was unable to hold out 
longer. The terms of a capitulation 
were signed, and an armistice was 
entered into with a view of enabling 
France to get a Constituent Assem- 
bly together and treat for peace. It 
had been the constant boast of. her 
Majesty’s Ministers, that though un- 
able to stop the war while in pro- 
gress, they were prepared, as soon 
as an opportunity should offer, to 
step in and use their best efforts to 
bring about peace on terms honour- 
able to both parties. The French 
Government was no sooner put in 
possession of the. outlines of the 
conditions which Germany had de- 
termined to exact, than it communi- 
cated with the English Government, 
earnestly requesting that her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would use their 
good offices in obtaining some modi- 
fication of the severity of these con- 
ditions, especially in the matter of 
the pecuniary indemnity demanded. 
What followed? It was well known 
that the armistice would end on the 
26th of February. Count Bismark 
made no secret of his determination 
to resume hostilities after midnight 
on that day if the preliminaries of 
peace were not signed before the 
clock struck. All this was as per- 
fectly understood in London as at 
Versailles or Bordeaux. Observe 
how the English Government acted. 
They could not refuse the petition 
of an old ally. They would do their 
best for France. But the English 
Government shrinks at the same 
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time from receiving another rebuff 
from the German Government. It 
therefore manages so to time the 
despatch of its instructions to Berlin 
that they shall arrive just one day 
too late. France, deserted by all the 
world and incapable of further re- 
sistance, accepts the disastrous peace 
imposed upon her at a late hour on 
the 26th. On the 27th, the applica- 
tion of the Cabinet of St. James for 
terms more moderate comes in. 
comes in to no purpose. The nego- 
tiations are closed; they cannot be 
reopened. France is dismembered 
and impoverished, and the balance 
of power in Europe is destroyed. 
What a pitiful excuse for this avoid- 
ance of a clear duty Lord Enfield 
made when questioned about it on 
the 10th of March! Yes, it was 


true that Lord Aldolphus Loftus got 
no instructions to act before the 
27th. But then, Mr. Odo Russell 
had been informed on the 25th, by 
a telegram which left London on 
the 24th, of what Lord Adolphus 


had been directed to urge. Being 
further asked whether Mr. Russell 
had received instructions to act upon 
the information thus conveyed to 
him, Lord Enfield replied that he did 
notknow!! The Under-Secretary of 
State, who himself probably directed 
the telegram to be sent off, and dic- 
tated its contents, did not know 
what its contents were!!! 

There is something positively 
humiliating in the contemplation of 
official incapacity such as _ this, 
strongly tinctured as it is with a 
worse quality. How can we trust 
those who act thus, in any matter, 
great or small? They either do 
not. know what is right in their 
dealings with their fellow-men, or, 
knowing, they unscrupulously and 
habitually walk apart from it. Mr. 
Odo Russell has as much reason to 
complain of them as Sir George 
Balfour and Sir Spencer Robinson. 
The two latter are rewarded for 


It” 
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valuable services rendered at home 
—the one by studied neglect, the 
other by the ruin of his profes- 
sional prospects. The latter, hay- 
ing well and faithfully discharged 
a painful duty abroad, is held up to 
public reprobation, not only as a 
rash and ill-judging man, but as one 
who will not scruple to exceed the 
powers intrusted to him even at 
the risk of involving the Govern- 
ment in serious difficulties. Mr, 
Russell has very quietly, but very 
effectually, turned the tables on his 
maligners. How Sir George Bal- 
four and Sir Spencer Robinson are 
to take the slight put upon them 
remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, every fresh day 
makes more and more manifest 
the depth of degredation into 
which, under the management of 
her present rulers, England is fall- 
ing. This Conference, with all the 
circumstances attending it, has dis- 
graced us in the eyes of the whole 
outer world. Lord Granville in the 
Lords, and Mr. Gladstone in the 
Commons, may say what they will; 
but Russia, Germany, Turkey, 
France, and America, alike see in 
it the rapid development of that 
policy of “displacement” to which 
they have consigned us. How con- 
temptuous were the terms in which 
Prince Gortchakoff met the first de- 
spatch from our Foreign Office! With 
what a cynical smirk he accepts the 
proposal of Germany to submit the 
matter in dispute to arbitration! 
Does anybody doubt that Russia and 
Prussia perfectly understood each 
other all along? Will Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ignorance, real or pretended, 
falsify the fact that, in anticipation 
of the rupture with France, Prussia 
entered into an arrangement with 
Russia that she should be left free 
to pursue her own designs in the 
East, on condition that Austria 
was by her means kept back 
from moving in the West? Oh! 
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but did not Lord Granville insist 
as a condition to the Conference 
that Russia should first of all retract 
her insolent message? And when 

e Conference met, was not Russia 
compelled, before her proposals 
would be considered at all, to sign 
a declaration that it is contrary 
to the law of nations for any one 
Power, having been a party with 
other Powers to a treaty, to with- 
draw from it, wholly or in part, ex- 
cept after consultation with its co- 
signitaries ? Compelled to do this or 
anything else Russia was not. We 
cannot find in the printed minutes 
of the Conference a single expression 
which denotes that she ever made, 
or thought of making, any difficulty 
at all about affirming so obvious a 
truism. But we do find that, this 
point settled, Russia had only to 
say what she desired to bring about, 
and that the representatives of. the 
other Powers, England among the 
rest, willingly acceded to her wishes. 
Turkey expressed herself satisfied 
with the Treaty as it stood. France, 
speaking by her representative, held 
the same language. Russia and 
Germany demanded the abrogation 
of this particular condition, to 
enforce which the prolongation 
of the war in the Crimea had 
been threatened; and England, 
without a moment’s hesitation, came, 
into their views. What could France 
and Turkey do? The former had, 
as the Duke de Broglie rightly ob- 
served, more pressing matters to 
consider; ‘the latter was powerless 
without her ally. The results are, 
that the Black Sea is again open to 
the fleets of Russia, who may build 
as many arsenals and fortresses 
along its shores as she pleases; and 
Turkey gets, by way of compensa- 
tion, the right, of which nobody 
could deprive her, of opening the 
Dardanelles to the war-ships of 
friendly Powers whenever she con- 
ceives that her interests require it. 
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If this be not a surrender at dis- 
cretion, we do’ not understand the 
meaning of the expression. Yet it 
was over this act that Lord Gran- 
ville had the bad taste to affect in 
the House of Lords an air of satis- 
taction, or, to speak more correctly, 
of triumph, which we take it upon 
us to say he did not experience, 
Well, Sir Charles Dilke has given 


notice of inquiring into matters | 


connected with this surrender ‘in 
the House of Commons. A like 
inquiry, and perhaps a more search- 
ing one, must be instituted in the 
House of Lords. We shall wait 
patiently till the results of these in- 
vestigations appear, expecting no- 
thiag from them, except perhaps an 
aggravation of our present bitter 
feelings. 

We come now to the attempts at 
domestic legislation—for to this they 
amount, or little else—on which, 
since the delivery of the Speech from 
the Throne, the Government has 
ventured. Of such very small mat- 
ters as the repeal of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Bill, the Bill for “settling 
Disputes arising out of Trades’ Un- 
ions,” and even of the Bill for giv- 
ing to Scotland an improved system 
of elementary education, we need 
say little. This last may indeed, as 
the season goes on, develop into a 
source of some difficulty to the Gov- 
ernment; and if it do, we shall see, 
of course, with what adroitness the 
Government can change its tactics. 
Neither is it worth while to linger 
over the University Tests Bill, fur- 
ther than by observing that it pleases 
nobody ; how canit? The great Con- 
servative party are opposed to it, be- 
cause it is a measure of confiscation. 
The extreme Liberals are opposed 
it because it halts in the application 
of that principle. The Ministers 
propose that to fellowships in all 
the colleges, not less than to offices 


of dignity and emolument in the — 


Universities, men of all religious 
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opinions, and of no religious opin- 
ions, shall be eligible. Mr. Faw- 
cett, and that large section of the 

ty who think with him, say, ‘‘ This 
is not enough. We see no reason 
why the headships of houses should 
be reserved for the professors of one 
religion in particular.” Surely, as 
far as abstract right and wrong are 
concerned, Mr. Fawcett has tht best 
of it in this argument: There is 
not a college or hall in Oxford or 
Cambridge which was not founded, 
and in successive generations en- 
dowed, for the express purpose of 
affording to the inmates religious in- 
struction according to the tenets of 
the National Church. There was no 
moral or legal necessity for placing 
any one of these colleges or halls in 
university towns. But the founders 
of the halls and colleges made chdice 
of university towns, because there 
the inmates of their hospitals would 
be able to avail themselves of the 
more extended course of general 
education which universities supply. 
Nor, except that both teachers and 
pupils are by custom members of the 
universities as well as of the halls, 
is there any necessary connection be- 
tween the university and the college. 
The endowments of the colleges are 
distinct from those of the universities ; 
the offices in each are distinct; and 
so in both honours are distinct one 
from the other. It may be just, 
we are not prepared to deny it, that 
the universities, with all that they 
can give, should be thrown open to 
men of all religious opinions. But 
it would be just as reasonable to re- 
quire that a churchman should be 
entitled to an office of trust and 
emolument in Stoneyhurst, or a 
Wesleyan to a readership in a Jew- 
ish synagogue, as that a Roman 
Catholic, or a Wesleyan, or a Jew 
should, by mere literary eminence, 
win his way to a fellowship in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, or Bal- 
iol College, Oxford. In the name 
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of common-sense, therefore, why, if 
you are going to commit a great 
wrong, stop short of doing it thor- 
oughly ? Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is a 
bad one; but it would not be in 
principle one whit worse than it is 
if Mr. Faweett’s rider were added to 
it. And so the extreme section of 
the Liberal party evidently believe. 
Mr. Fawcett’s motion in committee 
was defeated by a narrow majority 
of eighteen only. Had the Conserva- 
tives stayed away—and we certainly 


should not have blamed them for + 


doing so—the Government would 
have been defea Again, we ask, 
who can trust these men? They are 
evidently acting, in many respects, 
against their own convictions of 
right. But conduct such as this 
sooner or later destroys those who 
give themselves up to it, though, 
unfortunately, not till it has done 
irreparable injury to public morals. 
Mr. Fawcett has just reason to 
triumph as well as to complain. 
His nominal leader was at his mercy, 
but that the Opposition stepped in 
and saved him. This is not, surely, 
a result favourable to good govern- 
ment. 

Of the question of elementary 
education for Ireland, we are not, it 
would seem, to hear anything this 
Session. It is a herd question for 
Mr. Gladstone to deal with. His 
Scotch and Dissenting friends regard 
it in one light, his supporters in 
Ireland — Cardinal Cullen and the 
priests—regard it in another. He 
hopes to escape from the difficulty, 
at all events for a season, by putting 
it in abeyance. Perhaps he might 
have done so but for the extraor- 
dinary demand for a Secret Commit- 
tee to inquire into the state of West- 
meath and other disturbed districts. 
That move, if we be not mistaken, 
will operate to the overthrow of his 
expectations. The priests are very 
angry; they may not be in league 
with Ribbonism, however favour- 
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able to its continuance the system 
of the confessional admittedly is ; 
but they cannot endure that a mat- 
ter on which their hearts are set 
should be postponed on a pretence 
which this unlooked-for and _ ill- 
advised procedure demonstrates to 
be a false one. Nor is his case 
improved by the turn which affairs 
took in the course of the debate. 
When: Lord Hartington first got up 
to ask for what had not been granted 
since the dismal days of 1817 and 
# 1818, a thrill of consternation ran 
through the House. It seemed to 
members on both®sides that they 
had fallen upon evil times indeed; 
and the manifest reluctance with 
which the Irish Secretary made his 
appeal, had no tendency to mitigate 
the dismay with which they listen- 
ed. But as the speech drew itself 
out, and the speaker admitted that 
the Government was already in pos- 
session of the fullest measure of in- 
formation, the feeling of pity with 
which members were at the outset 
disposed to regard him changed with 
some into indignation, with others 
into scorn, not unmixed with de- 
light. The few among the Whigs 
who still retain the traditions of 
- their party, felt as men do to whom 
a personal wrong has been offered. 
In the degradation of the repre-* 
sentative of one of their grandest 
houses, they saw their own, and not 
less keenly than their Tory rivals 
they asked one another how long 
is this state of things to last. The 
gentlemen below the gangway re- 
ceived the incident in a different 
spirit. Grant a Secret Committee 
for such a purpose! No; that they 
would never do. But it gladdened 
their hearts to find the executive 
thus plunging into the bog, be- 
cause the more the influence of the 
Crown is weakened in the House 
and in the country, the better are 
their purposes served. Observe how 
Mr. Gladstone deals with the embar- 
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rassment which he had himself 
created. He had overborne the whole 
of his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
There is no longer the affectation 
of concealment in the matter, that he 
alone desired to throw on the House of 
Commons responsibilities which the 
rest of the Government were willing 
to take upon themselves ; and that 
by shéer strength of determination 
he bent them to his will. But no 
sooner is the House seen to be against 
him than he repeats the manceuvre 
which he had practised in Mr. Odo 
Russell’s case, and “throws over” 
his agent. It is hard to conceive 
how a gentleman in Lord Harting- 
ton’s position can endure a slight of 
this sort without resenting it. After 
having been constrained to declare 
that the functions of government in 
Ireland were paralysed, that he 
could not be answerable, if the Secret 
Committee were refused, for life or 
property in certain districts, he 
has the satisfaction of seeing his 
chief go off on a directly opposite tan- 
gent, and profess perfect indifference 
as to whether the Committe should 
be secret or open. Hitherto we 
have had one Minister contradicting 
another, but in different Houses. 
Now we have two Ministers in the 
same House taking opposite sides in 


a controversy, into which the sub- . 


ordinate plunged against his will to 
please his superior, while the su- 
perior turns round and coolly stulti- 
fies all the arguments of his sub- 
ordinate by pronouncing them to be 
worthless. How can we trust these 
men ? 

We come now to the great mea- 
sure of the session—Mr. Cardwell’s 
Bill for the Reorganisation of the 
Army, of which the second reading 
was carried by consent, after a fierce 
and, according to Mr. Disraeli, an 
instructive debate, ranging over five 
sittings — instructive to members 
who, perhaps, never before in their 
lives gave a moment’s consideration to 
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the subject. To us who have thought 
about it and written about it for 
years past, the debate was simply 
wearisome. Not a word was said 
on either side from which we found 
it possible to collect what the scheme 
of army reorganisation to be pro: 
posed by the Government really 
is. Mr. Cardwell placed on the 
forefront of his Bill a proposal to 
abolish the practice of buying and 
selling their commissions by British 
officers, and Colonel Lloyd Lindsay 
moyed an amendment condemnatory 
of the proposition, as if the fate of 
the army itself turned on the main- 
tenance or abolition of that practice. 
Foolish proceedings these on both 
sides, though perhaps more foolish 
on the side of the Opposition than 
of the Government. Foolish on the 
part of Government, because, whe- 
ther abolition be good or bad in 
itself, it has nothing whatever to 
af for or against an improved 
scheme of army organisation ; and 
very foolish on Colonel Lindsay’s 
part, and on the part of those who 
supported him, because they took up 
a position which to outsiders might 
easily be mistaken for a selfish one, 
and which it admirably served the 
purposes of Mr. Cardwell and his 
followers to represent as selfish. 
The results were a fiasco to those 
who went in for fighting this foolish 
battle, the most humiliating that has 
occurred in the House of Commons 
for many a day; and to Mr. Glad- 
stone an opportunity, of which with 
great adroitness he availed him- 
self, to come out in an entirely new 
character—that of a Minister willing 
to be advised; neither bigoted to 
his. own views, nor arrogant in 
pressing them, but meek and con- 
siderate, inviting discussion, and 
professing perfect readiness to ac- 
cept such conclusions as sound ar- 
gument might recommend to him. 
But this is not all. The abortive 
issue, while it enabled the Govern- 
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ment to achieve any easy success, ex- 
hibited the Opposition in the light 
of a body swayed, not by reason, 
but by class prejudice, and there- 
fore incapable of fighting a popular 
battle. Colonel Lindsay is an ex- 
cellent and an able man. - He acted 
on this occasion under bad advice. 
He mistook the weak point in the 
enemy’s line, and was defeated. 

The success of the Government 
in the recent debate is not, how- 
ever, conclusive, either of the wis- 
dom of their measure—as far as we 
are as yet able to judge of it—or of 
their ultimate triumph when the 
final division is taken. They, like 
the Opposition, took up false ground. 
It is not true that purchase offers 
any insurmountable obstacle what- 
ever to the process of army reor- 
ganisation. Mr. Cardwell is self- 
deceived when he speaks of it as 
meeting him at every turn, and 
rendering impossible the reduction 
of chaos into order. Because one 
young man has paid £450 for an 
ensigney, and another has got his 
captaincy by purchase, they are no 
more exempt from the course of 
training required by regulation than 
their poorer or more fortunate com- 
rades, to whom their commissions 
came gratuitously. And if the 
course of training now established be 
considered too perfunctory, the Sec- 
retary of State for War has only to 
lay down a new code of rules, which, 
as soon as her Majesty has confirmed 
them, will become law to all classes 
of her officers. So also in regard to 
what Mr. Cardwell calls the amalga- 
mation of the Militia with the Line. 
That arrangement, as far as it is 
possible to bring it about, can just 
as easily be effected now as it will be 
when purchase becomes a thing of 
the past. There is no more reason 
why officers of the Line should be 
prohibited from exchanging with offi- 
cers of the Militia, on the ground that 
in the line some purchase their com- 
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missions, while in the Militia purchase 
is unknown, than that officers of the 
other regiments of cavalry and in- 
fantry should be prohibited from 
exchanging with those of the three 
regiments of cavalry and nine regi- 
ments of infantry which came over 
to the Line from thé old East India 
Company’s army, and brought the 
non-purchase system with them. 
The single bar to such exchanges is, 
that the Militia, as now constituted, 
happens to be officered by gentle- 
men of whom the majority know 
little or nothing of the profession; 
while all, under ordinary circum- 
stances, draw pay for only one month 
in the year. If Mr. Cardwell be 
statesman enough to keep a certain 
portion of the Militia permanently 
embodied, and to officer this perma- 
nent force with gentlemen instructed 
in their profession, then, whether 


purchase be abolished or remain as" 


it is, exchanges from the Line into 
the Militia, and back again from the 
Militia into the Line, will become 
incidents of daily occurrence. 

It appears, then, that the public 
reasons put forward by Mr. Card- 
well for his determined attack upon 
the purchase system are absolutely 
futile. Experience also proves that, 
so far as the interests of individuals 
are concerned, officers unable to 
purchase gain more in the aggre- 
gate than they lose by the rapid 
promotion of their more wealthy 
comrades. Individual cases of hard- 
ship do indeed oecur, though 
neither Mr. Cardwell nor Mr. Tre- 
velyan was happy in referring to 
them specifically. Lord Clyde, whom 
both commemorate, purchased every 
step save one between his en- 
signcy and his lieut.-colonelcy ; and 
Sir Henry Havelock, put himself 
voluntarily down on the ladder by 
frequent exchanges from regiment 
to regiment, with a view to make 
money. Still, the view which we 
‘ take of the subject is this, that 
though Mr. Cardwell be wrong in 
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argument, the defenders of the pur- 
chase system are not right; because 
they are seeking to perpetuate a 
state of things which in theory is 
indefensible, and which not one 
among them all, if he had a mili- 
tary system to create, would think 
of introducing into it. The ques- 
tion, therefore, resolves itself into 
this: Is the country prepared to do 
justice to a body of men who, on 
the faith of recognised custom, have 
invested large sums in their commis- 
sions, and at a’cost which is esti- 
mated at something or another be- 
tween £8,000,000 and £16,000,000, 
to give them back their purchase- 
money year by year, as they express 
a wish to retire from the Service? 
Is it only in order to throw this 
sop to the democracy that Mr. Card- 
well has come out in the light of 
an army reformer? Who can tell? 
As yet all that we are promised 
amounts to this—that 20,000 men 
are to be added to the strength of 
the regular army ;. that the Artillery 
is to be made capable of bringing 
300 guns into the field; that Mili- 
tia recruits are to undergo twenty- 
eight instead of fourteen days’ pre- 
liminary drill; and that the whole 
of the Militia, including the Irish, 
is to be embodied this year, to the 
amount of 139,000, for twenty-eight 
days. Nota hint is dropped of any 
change in the normal mode of rais- 
ing the Militia force. It is still to 
be recruited by voluntary enlistment; 
still to be paid as liberally as the 
Line; still tempted by a bribe of 
five or six pounds per man to 
come under an obligation in the 
event of war to serve in limited 
numbers with the regular army. 
And as to the Volunteers, the sole 
novelty threatened, so far as they 
are concerned, is this—that when 
they muster in force for an Easter 
Monday or any other grand review, 
they are to be made subject for the 
nonce to the Articles of War. We 
should like to see the officer, whether 
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- of the Line or of their own body, 


who should try on such an occasion 
Yo enforce military law upon a well- 
to-do London shop-assistant or a re- 
spectable young grocer in a country 
town. If the spirit of the Briton 
did not rebel, and get other spirited 
Britons to support him, then we 
must profess our entire ignorance of 
the true Briton’s charactor. Really 
it is pitiable to find the expectations 
raised by months of public discus- 
sion through the press culminating 
thus. What Mr. Cardwell may 
further propose when the general 
question gets into committee, we 
cannot pretend to guess. For his 
plan of short service has been tried, 
and is a failure; and the hope 
which he expresses of getting a 
large reserve on hand some twelve 
ay hence mgy be an honest hope, 

ut it is based upon a shadow. 
Twelve years hence England may 
or may not be in need of reserves 
of any kind; she needs them now, 
because she stands naked in the 
resence of a worldin arms. What 

er condition will be at the period 
to which Mr. Cardwell’s calcula- 
tion point, whether rich and fee- 
ble, as she is now, or hardened 
by the disasters of war, or shorn 
of her transmarine provinces, and 
reduced to the rank of a third-rate 
Power, time and fate must deter- 
mine. For the preseut, it is enough 
to know that her destinies are 
in the hands of men who have no 
policy whatever of their own, who 
seem to regard themselves as placed 
where they are for one purpose only 
—Vviz., On every question, whether 
it affect the foreign relations of the 
country or its domestic concerns, to 
watch which way the tide of popular 
opinion is setting, and at once to 
put themselves on the crtst of the 
wave. Mr. Cardwell knows as well 
as we do that without compulsory 
service he can never raise the Militia 
force to a proper strength, nor give 
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to it adequate training. He does 
not propose the ballot except in an 
emergency, the occasion of which 
must render an appeal to it worth- 
less And this because, as he 
avows, the feeling of the people 
is against it. Positively there is 
no such thing as government in 
this country, Whatever the mob 
persistently demand, they are sure 
sooner or later to obtain. Nobody 
stops to ask whether the conces- 
sion be in itself wise or otherwise. 
It is enough to know that “the 
people” desire, and it comes as a 
matter of course. So it has been in 
France for these last sixty years. 
The Bourbons endeavoured to gov- 
ern, and they were expelled. The 
Citizen King, with all his cajol- 
ery, fared no better. Imperialism 
had its day, which it managed to 
prolong by constant appeals to the 
eople. And now there has come 
in its room anarchy. It seems to 
us that we are in some danger of 
being hurried, before we know 
what we are about, into a similar 
state of things. While Paris is 
stained with the blood of citizens 
whom their fellow-citizens shot 
down, and a self constituted com- 
mittee within the walls seems pre- 
paring for a death-struggle with the 
Constituent Assembly at Versailles, 
the real functions of government 
are delegated, among us, to a body 
of private members sitting under 
the gangway on the Ministerial side 
of the House of Commons. One of 
these—Mr. Trevelyan—is the real 
author of the Army Bill, so far as it 
has as yet been carried. Another, 
Mr. Mudella,. has virtually settled 
the point that there shall be no 
permanent increase to the military 
strength of the country. Rumours 
were, rife—no longer ago than the 
23d of March—that his motion to 
cut down the estimates to the 
measure of 1870-71 would he 
accepted. That, as the event 
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proves, would have been rather too 
slow a measure even for Mr. Glad- 
stone. But observe the terms, half 
apologetic, half deprecatory, in 
which he meets the proposal. “‘It 
is obvious, although it is our duty, 
at the commencement of the year, 
to ask for the confidence and en- 
lightened judgment of the House 
of Commons what we think is 
an adequate and sufficient supply 
for the whole service of the 
year, yet every improvement that 
takes place in the condition of affairs 
abroad may undoubtedly tend to 
modify the position that we had 
taken up. y honourable friend 
may rely upon it that we shall be 
happy to take advantage of every 
improvement, and allow it to ex- 
ercise its influence on the expendi- 
ture for our army.” If this do not 
mean, “Give us what we ask, be- 
cause we are committed to the Esti- 
mates, and we cannot without dis- 
credit go back from them ; but trust 
us for reducing the army again on 
the very first possible opportunity,” 
it means nothing. Mr. Mundella 
is accordingly defeated by a large 
on in his direct proposal, 
while the policy which he advocates 
is covertly but entirely acceded to. 
So much for the condition of 
affairs, foreign and domestic, as the 
vacillating and untrustworthy pro- 
ceedings of the Government have 
induced it. Nowa word or two, 
before we lay down the pen, to our 
readers, and through them to the 
British public. It will be our own 
fault if this state of things goes on, 
and this great country, with its 
mgyen institutions and old renown, 
shipwrecked in consequence. 
The Liberals deceive themselves if 
jar imagine that the people are 
with them. A noisy clique, under 
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the leadership of Mr. Odger and the ' 


Brights, may and do desire to 
hurry on the Republic; but not ¢ 
few among those who not long ago 
were prepared to go with them, recent 
events on the Continent have arregt- 
ed in their progress. Go where you 
will, and converse with whom yon 
may, in the clubs and at the cornets 
of the streets, and the marvellous 
change which is gradually working 
itself ouf in public opinion is made 
a to you. “This will never do, 

e cannot go on without a Govern- 
ment. The roughs have had it 
their own way long enough. Let 
us take warning by France, and stop 
them while we can,” This is not 
the language, observe, of hereditary 
Conservatives. Liberals, but honest 
ones, speak out as plainly as any- 
body else, and hegrtily, and not 
without a conviction that when the 
time comes they will act as well as 
speak. We hail the omen. What 
Mr. Gladstone may be now, what 
he may become a year hence, We 
defy the keenest investigator of his 
peculiar nature to say. But there 
are statesmen in England besides 
Mr. Gladstone—ay, and outside the 
circle in which he moves — whom 
circumstances may, and probably 
will, bring to the front ere worse 
things happen. At all events our 
course is clear. We will stand b 
the Constitution while a shred of it 
remains. We will do our best to 
sustain the honour of the country, 
even if we be constrained to live 
under something different from the 
Constitution as it is. And we 
earnestly advise all who read these 
pages to enter into a similar cove- 
nant with themselves. A battle is 
never lost till one side in the con- 
test despairs. We do not despair, 
and never will. 
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